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Survey Planned 


Industrial Use 


Investigation of Factories to 
Be Conducted by De- 
partment of Com- 
merce. 


Accounting Sought 
Of Old Equipment 


Importance of Obsolesence to | 


Cost of Production Will 
Be Studied by 
Specialist. 


The Department of Commerce, at the 
request of interested manufacturers, it 
was announced July 14, will undertake 
immediately a survey of industrial equip- 
ment in the United States. . 

An important phase of the study, it 
was stated, will be the determination of 
the amount of obsolete equipment and 
its importance as a factor in the in- 
ability of certain firms to compete on an 
equally profitable basis with those hav- 
ing more modern equipment. 

H. C. Dunn, of the Romestic Commerce 
Division, will direct this phase of the 
survey, the announcement states. The 
full text of the Department’s announce- 
ment follows: : : ‘ 

Replacement of machinery which in 
point of service may have many years of 
usefulness but which in point of satisfy- 
ing the latest fancies of the consumer 
market is obsolete, is an important mat- 
ter for the manufacturer and one which 
is behind the request for the survey to 
be made by the Department. — 

Obsolescence merits a definite under- 
standing, especialiy that it may not be 
confused with depreciation. The obso- 
lescence of factory equipment is effected 
largely by style changes or by the new 

M@iroduct of inventive genius, and not by 
wear and tear which are factors in de- 
preciation. The following statement by 
Mr. Dunn serves to distinguish the dif- 
ference between obsolescence and depre- 
ciation and to explain the object and 
plans for the industrial equipment 
survey. _ : 

Analogous to Fire. 

The practical value of this study would 
probably be a truer accounting for ob- 
solescence as a hazard rather than an 
arbitrary compromise with depreciation 
as at present. Wear and tear, or de- 
preciation, is a scientific measurement 
and can be determined accurately in cost 
accounting. Obsolescence is analogous 
to fire as a risk. It canont be determined 
any more than the date a building will 
burn can be determined. An arbitrary 
basis of accounting for the two factors 
does justice to neither, and fails in- 
adequately providing a fund for replac- 
ing machinery when its value has been 
destroyed by its being worn out or ren- 
dered obsolete. 

If obsolescence is defined as _repre- 
senting the dead line beyond which a 
machine can compete profitably with 
another machine, none of the machine’s 
value is destroyed until the dead line is 
reached, then the value is destroyed all 
at once. Depreciation approaches its 
dead line by gradual and constantly di- 
mintfshing value. Therefore, the two can- 
not accurately be confused. 

Caution Is Factor. f 

Natural caution and _ conservation 


[Continued on Page 4 Column 5.] 


Cotton Seed Industry 
To Discuss Methods 


Conference to Consider Adop- 
tion of Code of Trade Practices 


A code of fair practices for the cotton- 
seed industry, it was announced July 15 
by the Federal Trade Commission, will 


be considered by representatives of 
crushers organizations and the industry, 
to be held in Memphis July 24. Edgar 
A. McCulloch, a member of the Commis- 
sion, will preside. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The conference will be held primarily 
at the request of the Interstate Cotton- 
seed Crushers Association, national trade 
organization of the cottonseed oil mills, 
but all owners and operators of cotton- 
seed crushing mills are invited to at- 
tend or be represented regardless of 
membership in associations. The Com- 
mission is endeavoring to invite all such 
owners and operators by correspondence 
but it is believed all the names are not 
available for mailing lists so that failure 
of anyone ‘to receive an invitation will 
not indicate that he will not be welcome 
at the conference, 

Besides members of the national body 
there will be present at the conference 
representatives of the State associations 
of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

The interstate association in its ap- 
plication for a trade practice conference, 
lists as one of the first subjects ex- 
pected to be discussed, the lack of in- 
formation about current market condi- 
tions and current value of cottonseed 
and its product. Other matters that may 
be considered are confidential prices, 
“vest pocket” orders, pre-dated con- 
tracts, purchase of cottonseed on basis 
of quality, payment of commissions, bo- 
nuses, rebates or subsidies to sellers of 
seed or buyers of products, storing of 
cottonseed and selling of cottonseed “on 
call,” lending of money to seed sellers, 
buying of seed in carload lots, and label- 
ing of products. 

The association declares in its appli- 
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Exhibits Show Work 
Of Welfare Bureaus 


Demonstrations Are Prepared | Says Aireraft Is | 
Naval Necessity | 


For Pacific Exposition. 


The Women’s Bureau and the Chil- 


| dren’s Bureau of the Department of 


Labor in statements July 12, announced 
completion of plans for their exhibits at 
Pacific Southwest Exposition ; at 
Long Beach, Calif., from July 27 to Sep- 


i tember 3. Twenty-one countries border- 


ing on the Pacific Coast will join with 
the United States in exhibiting at the 


ition, the Women’s Bureau stated. 
The full text of the statement by the 

F reau follows: : 
Werke Wonen's Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, in response 
to a request from_the directors of the 
Pacific Southwest Exposition, to be held 
in Long Beach, Calif., from July 27 to 
September 3, is sending a specially ar- 
ranged exhibit concerning the American 
woman in industry. The booth assigned 
to the Bureau will show a group of 
small, lighted State models with cut-out, 
puppet-like figures, illustrating Women 
engaged in agriculture, transportation, 
manufacturing, trade, the professions, 
clerical employment, and domestic and 


ers rvice. ‘ 
? “Bach aoa pears a legend telling the 


number of women finding work in that 


SEE EIEN 
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Procedure Specified 
For Settlement of Tax 
Cases by Agreement 


New Regulations Expected 
By Revenue Bureau to Ex- 
pedite Final Determina- 
tions of Liability. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue made 
public July 15 regulations and instruc- 
tions concerning procedure under Sec- 
tion 606 of the Revenue Act of 1928 re- 
lating to agreements between taxpayers 
and taxing authorities as to final deter- 
mination of tax liability. 

This section, according to an oral 
statement by the Bureau, has liberalized 
the previous provisions of the taxing 
statutes and the Bureau believes that the 
latitude allowed under the new regula- 
tions in execution of waivers and final 
determination settlements will result in 
a speeder disposition of cases. In order 
to clarify provisions of the statute the 


Bureau has included in its regulations | 


and instructions as to procedure ex- 
amples of how the agreements, when 
signed, may and may not operate. 

Return Forms Are Revised. 

In con:cction with the new statute, the 
Bureau has revised the return forms to 
be used thereunder and the new forms 
are now available. eee 

The regulations announced at this time 
are retroactive to June 29. 

Following is the full text of the regu- 
lations: 

Collectors of Internal Revenue, Inter- 
nal Revenue Agents in Charge, and Other 
Officers and Employes Concerned: 

1. Attention is invited to Section 606 
of the Revenue Act of 1928, which pro- 
vides as follows: : 

(a) The Commissioner (or any Officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, including the field service, au- 
thorized in writing by the Commissioner) 
is authorized to enter into an agreement 
in writing with any person relating to 
the liability of such person (or of the 
person or estate for whom he acts) in 
respect of any internal-revenue tax for 
any taxable period ending prior to, the 
date of the agreement. — 

(b) If such agreement is approved «by 
the Secretary, or the Undersecretary, 
within such time as may be stated in 
such agreement, or later agreed to, such 
agreement shall be final and conclusive, 
and, except upon a showing of fraud or 
malfeasance, or misrepresentation of a 
material fact—(1) the case shall not be 
reopened as to the matters agreed upon 
or the agreement modified, by any of- 
ficer, employe, or agent of the United 
States, and (2) in any suit, action, or 
proceeding, such agreement, or any de- 


Daily Publishing Corporation 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


| Admiral Moffett 


Calls Equipment Essential | 


Auxiliary to Vessels; 
Increases Powers, 
He States. 


‘Backbone’ of Fleets 


Largest Maneuvers 
Planes in History 
Planned on Pacific 
Coast. 


of Navy 
Is 


The part aviation is playing and is 
destined to play in the Navy is signi- 
fied by a series of orders and happenings 
in the past several months, including the 
promotion to the rank of rear admiral of 
three qualified naval aviators, and the 
issuance or orders urging aviation train- 


ing, the Chief of the Bureau of Aero- i 


nautics, Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, 
declared orally July 14. 

Admiral Moffett pointed out that there 
are at present five rear admirals, in- 
cluding himself, who are either qualified 
naval pilots or observers, whereas a 


year ago there were two. Many officers 


of the rank of captain have | 


aviation ratings while the number 
qualified aviators below that rank has 
been increasing at a rapid pace, due to 
| the demands of the service. 

At the same time the Naval Air Chief 
| said that 204 naval planes are scheduled 
to participate in tactical maneuvers off 
San Diego, Calif. from August 6 to 
September 1, representing the largest 
aerial demonstrations of naval craft in 
history. These planes later will go out 
to sea for a sortie with the Pacific Fleet, 
which will be the first tactical warship 
maneuvers with so large a _ force of 
planes. 

Maneuvers With Planes. 


battle programs in cooperation with the 
warships, fly in formation, and go 
through other maneuvers’ simulating 
actual war operations. Much valuable 


erations by warships and planes should 
result from the maneuvers, according to 
Admiral Moffet. 

The planes that will take part in.the 
maneuvers include 54 pursuit or fight- 
ing planes; 36 light bombing planes; 
36 torpedo planes; 30 scouting planes; 
36 observation planes, and 12 utility 
planes) They will be assembled from 
the aircraft carriers attached to the 
battle fleet from the Naval Air Station 
at San Diego, and from ships of the 
fleet. 

Explaining that aviation training has 
been made a regular part of the cur- 
riculum of the Naval Academy, Admiral 
Moffett said that many high ranking 
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Balanee of Trade 
Favorable in June 


Exports of Gold for Month 
Also im Excess of Imports. 


Total exports of mechandise June, 
1928, amounted to $390,000,000; imports 
totaled $317,000,000; an excess of ex- 
ports over imports of $73,000,000; ac- 
cording to a statement made public, July 
14, by the Department of Commerce. 

Figures for the six months ending 
June, 1928, showed merchandise imports 
totaling $2,086,316,000, as against ex- 
ports amounting to $2,378,732,000; a dif- 
ference of $292,416,000 in exports over 
imports. 

Exports of gold for June amounted to 
$99,932,000; imports, $20,001,000; an ex- 
ces of exports over imports of. $79,- 
931,000. 

For the six-month period ending June, 
1928, figures snow gold exports of $445,- 
518,000, and imports, $82,976,000; a dif- 
ference of $372,542,000, 

Silver exports for June were $7,451,- 
000; imports, $6,206,000; a difference of 
$1,245,000 of exports over imports. For 
the six-month period the figures show 
silver exports of $42,326,000 and im- 





ports, $31,438,000, and. excess of $10,- 
888,000 of exports over imports. 





[Continued on Page 9,Colume 2-] 





Patent for Use of Neon Gas in Lamps 
Is Declared to Be Valid and Inf ringed 


Device Consists of Luminescent Tube Provided With In- 
ternal Electrodes for Illurnination. 


The patent granted January 19, 1915, 
for a system of illuminating by lumi- 
nescent tubes employing neon has just 


been held valid and infringed by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit. ( 

This decision was reached in the case 
of Claude Neon Lights, Inc. v. E. Mach- 
lett & Son, the former being the assignee 
of the patent in suit. A second patent 
was held invalid on the ground that it 
was anticipated by the disclosure of the 
patent held valid. , ‘ 

The patent, according to one of its 
claims, covers a luminescent tube con- 
taining previously purified neon and pro- 
vided with internal electrodes for illumi- 
nating this gas. “A single charge of 
neon,” the court states, quoting the con- 
tention of the patentee, “is sufficient to 
insure to the tube a very long life com- 
pared with that of an incandescent 
lamp.” 

The claims, the opinion states, refer to 


neon after it has been purified in the 
tube and the tube is ready for use, The 
finished product of the alleged infringer 
was said to be the same, no matter if 
the elements of the process used were 
different than those of the patentee. The 
patentee, the court held, cannot be said 
to have intended to restrict the neon to 
that which had been purified by a par- 
ticular method. 

The invention, the opinion states, does 
not reside in the physical properties of 
the neon gas, the discovry of which was 
old, but is the appreciation of the\ ad- 
vantages of these properties in the se- 
lection and adaptation of a gas to prac- 
tical and commercial systems of illumi- 
nation in which certain difficulties were 
overcome, 

The decree of the District Court was 
modified, the lower court having held the 
patent in question valid but not in- 
fringed. 

The full text of the opinion will 

be published in the issue of July 18. 


x 


| 

| 

| He Site 
Declares Ships Remain | 
| 

| 


These planes, he said, will work out | 


information as to coordinated war op- | 


| Relation of Traffic 
To Industry Studied 


Specialists Seek Elimination of 
Waste in Distribution. 


A study of the relation of traffic de- 
| partments to the conduct of modern 
business will be started immediately by 
the Transportation Division, Department 
of Commerce, in an effort to determine 
the place of industrial traffic manage- 
| ment as a factor in the elimination of 
waste in the distribution of merchandise, 


| it was announced by the Department of 
Commerce on July 14. It is expected 
that the final report will be available 
early in 1929. The statement of the 
Department of Commerce follows in full 
text: 

Wayne E. Butterbaugh, professor of 
transportation, University of Minnesota, 
and a recognized authority on traffic 
matters has been engaged to conduct 
the study under the direction of Nor- 
man F. Titus, Chief, Transportation Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce. 

The Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica have volunteered to cooperate with 
the+ Department of Commerce in the 
study. It is proposed to collect facts 
and figures on the movement of mer- 
chandise by railway, airway, waterway 
and highway. 

Wastes resulting from inadequate at- 
tention to traffic matters, elimination of 

« 
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Commission Asserts 


Right to Order Use of 
Track by Two Roads 


Continuation of Operation 
By Alton Over Line of T. 
| P. & W. Is Required 


| In Decision. 





Questions as to the jurisdiction of the 


| Interstate Commerce Commission to re- 
quire continued use of the tracks of one 
railroad by another when the owning 
railroad, under the terms of a lease, has 
sought to cancel the arrangement, are 
dealt with in a decision just made public 
by_the Gezimission. 
{ The Commission held that publie in- 
j terest requires continued operation of 
' freight trains of the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad over about 12 miles of the main 
line of the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
| Railway between Washington and Peoria, 
; Ill., but expressed no opinion as to the 
| adequacy of the rental or the propriety 
| of the other terms and conditions. 
Higher Rental Sought. 

The decision was rendered in No. 
19918, on a complaint filed by the Chi- 
cago & Alton Railroad Company, Wil- 
liam W. Wheelock and William G. Bierd, 
receivers, v. Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Railway Company. The latter had noti- 
fied the Alton of its intention to cancel 
the arrangement for use of its tracks 
but later had signified willingness to re- 
new the agreement at a rental which 
the Alton deemed excessive. Five of the 
Commissioners voted for the decision, 

j while four dissented and two did not 
| officers new are pursuring courses of in- 
| struction in aviation, either at the train- 
| ing school at Pensacola, or through pre- 
Gta 


| [Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


| Opportunity to See Moose 
| Provided at Glacier Park 


Visitors to Glacier National Park, in 
northwestern Montana, now are afforded 
unusual facilities for seeing moose, the 
largest of American big game animals, 
by virtue of the establishment of a “fire 

lookout station,” according to a report 

received by the National Park Service 

from J. R. Eakin, superintendent of the 

park, on July 14. The full text of the 
| statement follows: 

The station has been established on a 
mountain overlooking the lower end of 
Bowman Lake and some meadows and 
marshes nearby. When guests at the 
park express a desire to see moose, the 
management telephone the fire lookout, 
who in turn telephones the exact posi- 
tion of the animals. They can then be 
stalked and a good view is obtained. 
Moose visit these marshes almost every 
day. The game count of the park re- 
cently completed reveals that moose are 
increasing in numbers. The heavy for- 

est, numerous meadows, and marshes 
furnish ideal range for themi They are 
fully protected from hunters and are too 
large to be pulled down by predatory 
animals, unless disabled. 


| 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


... Of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
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Record of Strikes and Lockouts | 


Reached Low Level in Past Year 


Four Months of March, April, May and June, Reported as | 
Period of Greatest Unrest of Labor, Due to Ex- 
piration of Agreements. 


Fewer labor disputes in the calendar 


year 1927 than in any other year in the | 


period 1916-1927, inclusive, and greater 
frequency of these in April and May, 
with March and June next in rank in 
greatest unrest, were reported July 14 by 
the Department of Labor in a review of 
strikes and lockouts, 

It is fair to assume, says the-review, 


that these four months form the period 
of greatest labor unrest and mark the 
period in which old agreements expire 
and new agreements are being negoti- 
ated. The report was prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment, Ethelbert Stewart, director. 
Fifty per cent of all disputes in 1927 
occurred in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts. In those three States and 
six others—California, Connecticut, Illi- 
New Jersey, Ohio and Rhode Island— 
75 per cent of all labor disputes in the 
record of 1927 occurred, it is recorded. 
Disputes involving wages only, or 
recognition only, formed 46 per cent of 
all disputes in the statistics for 1927 just 
compiled. Controversies which included 
those causes among the factors of dis- 
pute constituted nearly three-fourths of 
all the labor disputes of the year. 
Referring specifically to the month 
of May, 1928, the report, based on pre- 
liminary figures subject to revision, 
shows 59 industrial disputes beginning 


British Columbian Fisheries 
To Be Patrolled by Airplane 


An aerial patrol of the entire fishing 
territories of British Columbia, to guard 
against illegal operations, is to be estab- 
lished by the Canadian Government 
through the operation of a two-year con- 
tract with the Western Canada Airways 
(Ltd.), according to a report from the 
American Trade Commissioner at Van- 
couver, E. G, Babbitt, made public July 
14, by the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the report follows: 

The contract calls for 400 flying hours 
between July 1 and September 20, in 
accordance with “recommendations made 
by Maj. J. A. Motherwell, inspector of 
British Columbia fisheries. The service 
may be extended in the fall if cireum- 
stances warrant. 


Pay Rolls for June 
Exceed Those in May 


Advance Is First Reported 
For That Month During 
Five-Year Period. 


For the first time in five years June 
pay rolls show an increase over the fig- 
ures for May, according to the monthly 
report of Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor. 
1928, increased 0.1 per cent as com- 
pared with the pay rolls of May, 1928, 
the Bureau states. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Both employment and pay roll totals 
were slightly greater in June than in 
May, the increase in each instance being 
0.1 per cent. This is the first time in 
five years that employment has not fal- 
len off in June and the first time in 
six years that pay-roll totals have not 
decreased. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
weighted index of employment for June, 
1928, is 85.6, as compared with 85.5 for 
May, 1928, 85.7 for April, 1928 and 89.1 
for June, 1927; the weighted index of 
pay-roll totals for June, 1928, is 90.2, 
as compared with 90.1 for May, 1928, 
89.9 for April, 1928, and 93.3 for June, 
1927. 

Employment in June, 1928, was 3.9 
per cent below the level of employment 
in June, 1927, and pay-roll totals were 
3.3 per cent smaller. The decreases in 
both these items, comparing 1928 with 
1927, were considerably less in June, 
1928, than in any previous month of 
1928. 

The data for June, 1928, were based 


o 
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Sale of Crown Jewels 
To Finance State Bank 


‘Turkey Plans to Use Proceeds 
As Part of Capital Required. 


Jewels of former sultans of Turkey, 
now the property of the State, accord- 
ing to the Finance Minister, would be 
sold, and the proceeds, with the already 
available gold. reserve and the surplus 
of new currency remaining after pres- 
ent exchange operations have been com- 
pleted, would furnish capital for the 
proposed Turkish State Bank, it is re- 
ported dy the American Vice Consul at 
Constantinople, Raymond A. Hare, in 
advices made public July 14, by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The fuli text of the consular advices 
follows: 

A. bill for the bank has already been 
drawn up and is declared ready for 
submittal to the Turkish Assembly. Rea- 
sons advanced in Turkey in support of 
establishment of the proposed bank 


|} are: 


1. The State Bank would be in a posi- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


Pay rolls in June, | 


| 





| 


| 


in that month, with 12,885 workers in- 
volved, and 83 disputes in effect at the 
end of May, with 136,072 workers in- 
volved. The Department says there 
were 3,642,740 ‘“‘man-days lost during 
the month.” The number of workers 
involved in each case was substantially 
less than the previous month, with ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 less man-days 
time lost. 

The number of workers involved in 
disputes beginning in May, 1928, by 
industries, embraced, mine workers, 4,- 
815; building trades, 4,149; oil and chem- 
ical, 1,479; bakers, 323; barbers, 284; 
chauffeurs and teamsters, 262; textile 
workers, 185; metal trades, 87; brewery 
and soft drink workers, 8; clothing, 147; 
farm labor, 36; leather, 32; printing and 
publishing, 13; - other occupations, 1,- 
065; total, 12,885. 

Of these industrial disputes for the 
month, 33 lasted one-half month or less, 
nine others less than a month, five others 
less than two months, two less than 
three months and one each less than 
three and four months respectively. 

Besides these cases beginning in May, 
there also were these continuing into 
May, 1928; strike of 25,000 textile work- 
ers in New Bedford, Mass., still in prog- 
ress; strike of 2,000 barbers in Brook- | 
lyn and Queens, New York City, suc- 
cessful in a strike for higher wages, the 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


Navy to Organize 
Reserve Foree in 
Merchant Marine 





Board of Officers Named to 

Draft Plans and Examine 

Records of Applicants | 
For Commissions. 


‘ _oO 

The first actual step toward the crea- 
tion of a merchant marine reserve, to 
be made up of officers and men in the 
American merchant marine, for training 
and emergency in time of war, has been 
taken with the designation by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, of 
a board of officers to formulate organi- 
zation plans. | 
The Board, it was stated orally July 
14 at the Bureau of Navigation, will 
convene on July 16 to examine the cre- | 
dentials and records of applicants for | 
commissions in the reserve and for the | 
assignment of rank and precedence to 
successful candidates. It is headed by | 
Captain J. V. Ogan, submarine specialist, 
and has as its additional members Com- 
mander R. F. McConnell, Commander | 
¥. D, Chapline, Commander H. A. Jones, 
and Lieutenant. L. C. McGtone, recorder. 

It was stated at the Bureau that the 
Board expects to submit its plans to See- | 
retary Wilbur in August, and thereby 
will create the nucleus of the active re- 
serve to be created, as an auxiliary to | 
regular naval personnel in time of war. 
The Bureau already has received more 
than 3,000 applications for enlistment in 
the reserve, and, on the basis of av- | 
erage acceptances, it was said at the Bu- 
reau that approximately 2,000 may be 
acted upon favorably. 

About 10,000 officers in the American 
merchant marine, such as captains and 
other officers of merchant vessels, are 
eligible to commissions in the reserve. 
Circulars have been sent out by the 
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Four Contracts Made 
To Carry Ocean Mail | 


Service to Latin America and 
Europe to Begin August 1, 


The Postmaster General, Harry S. 
New, has awarded four contracts for | 
ocean mail service under the 1928 Mer- 
chant Marine Act, the first contract ua- 
der the act going to the Export Steam- 
ship Corporation of New York City, the 
Post Office Department announced July 
14, Service on all the routes will begin 
on August 1. 

The full text of the Department’s aa- | 
nouncement follows: | 

Postmaster General New announced | 
July 14 that the first contract for ocean 
mail service to be made under the new 
Merchant Marine Act is with the Ex- 
port Steamship Corporation for serv- 
ice between New York and Mediter- 
ranean and Black Sea ports. The con- 
tract is for a term of 10 years and will 
require the building of new and faster 
ships during its operation. 

In addition to the award to the Ex- 
port Steamship Corporation, the follow- 
ing awards were announced: 

Munson Steamship Line, from New 
York to Buenos Aires; Grace Steamship 
Company, from New York to Val- 
paraiso; New York & Porto Rico Steam- 
ship Company, from San Juan, Porto 
Rico, to Santo Domingo, Dominican Re- 
public, 

Service on all the routes begins on 





| August 1 for a term of 10 years, ex- 


cept that on the Santo Domingo route, 
which is for three years and eleven 
months. 

The companies to whom the awards | 
are made were the only bidders on their | 
respective routes, 


| or compromises in any 


| offered 
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eT is our duty as patriotic citi- 
zens to always inquire how the 


of government made with 


the people is being kept and per- 
formed,” 


—Grover Cleveland, 


President of the United States, 


1885—1889; 1893—1897 
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France and Italy 
Will Sign Treaty 


Renouncing War 


Notes Indicating Intention 


Of Both Governments 
Sent to State 
Department. 


Nations in Accord 


With Stipulations 


Premier Mussolini Endorses 
Plan Based on Interpreta- 
tion of Secretary 
Kellogg. 


France and Italy are ready to sign the 
multilateral treaty to renounce war in 
view of the interpretations placed upon 
the treaty by the Secretary of State, 
Frank B. Kellogg, in his note of June 23. 

Approval of Italy was received in a 
note from Premier Mussolini made pub- 
lic July 15 by the Department of State. 

The French reply to Secretary Kel- 
logg’s yvequest that all of the nations 
unite in signing the treaty was con- 
tained in a note handed to the American 


| Ambassador in Paris, Myron T. Herrick, 


by the French Foreign Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, Aristide Briand, on July 14, 
It was cabled to the Department of State 
and made public there. 


The note reviews the interpretations 
set forth by Secretary Kellogg to the 
effect that the treaty shall not interfere 
with a nation’s right ‘of _ self-defense, 
that it shall not conflict with the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, the 
Locarno Treaties or the treaties of neu-” 
trality and that all nations shall be re- 
leased should one nation violate its 
pledge. 

In Accord With Stipulations. 

The text of the note, made public by 
the Department of State follows: 
“Mr. Ambassador: 

“By your letter of June 232 lasi, Your 
Excellency was good enough to transmit 
to me a revised text of the draft treaty 
for the renunciation of war accompanied 
by the interpretations given to it by the 
United States. 

“I beg you to convey to the Govern- 
ment of the United States the interest 
with which the Government of the Re- 
public has taken cognizance of this new 
communication which is suited to facil- 
itate the signature of the treaty whose 
successful conclusion is equally close to 
the hearts of the French and American 


| nations. 


“First of all it follows from the new 
preamble that the proposed treaty in- 
deed aims at the perpetuation of the 
pacific and friendly relations under the 
contractual conditions in which they are 


| today established between the interested 


hations; that it is essentially a question 
for the signatory powers of renouncing 
war ‘as an instrument of their national 
policy’ and also that the signatory power 
which hereafter might seek, by itself 


| resorting to war, to promote its own na- 


tional interests should be denied the ben- 
efits of the treaty, 


“The Government of the Republic is 
happy to declare that it is in accord with 
these new stipulations. 

“The Government of the Republic is 
happy, moreover, to take note of the 
interpretations which the Government of 
the United States gives to the new 
treaty with a view to satisfying the va- 
rious observations which had been formu- 
lated from the French point of view. 

Interpretations Reviewed. 

“These interpretations may be re- 


| sumed as follows: 


“Nothing in the new treaty restrains 
manner what- 
soever the right of self-defense. Each 
nation in this respect will always re- 
main free to defend its territory against 


| attack or invasion; it alone is competent 


to decide whether circumstances require 
recourse to war in self-defense. 
“Secondly, none of the provisions of 
the new treaty is in opposition to the 
provisions of the covenant of the League 
ot Nations nor with those of the Locarno 
treaties or the treaties of neutrality, 
“Moreover any violation of the new 
treaty by one of the contracting parties 
would automatically release the other 
contracting powers trom. their obliga- 


| tions to the treaty-breaking state. 


“Finally the signature which the Gov- 
ernntent of the United States has now 
to all the signatory powers of 
the treaties concluded at Locarno and 


| which it is disposed to offer to all powers 


parties to treaties of neutrality as well 
as the adherence made possible to other 
powers is of a nature to give the-new 


' treaty in as full measure as can practi- 


cally be desired, the character of gen- 
erality which accords with the views of 
the Government of the Republic. 

“Thanks to the clarification given by 
the new preamble and‘ thanks moreover 
to the interpretations given to the 
treaty, the Government of the Republie 
congratulates itself that the new con- 
vention is compatible with the obliga- 
tions of existing treaties to which France 
is otherwise a contracting party and the 
integral respect of which is necessarily 
imperatively imposed upon her by good 
faith and loyalty. 

Disposed to Sign. 

“In this situation and- under these ¢ir- 
cumstances the Government of the Re- 
public is happy to be able to declare to 
the Government of the United Stat 


| that it is now entirely disposed to 


the treaty as proposed by the letter 
Your Excellency of June 28, 1928. 
“At the moment of thus assur 
contribution to the realization of a | 
matured project, all the moral sig 
cance of which it had gauged from 
beginning, the Government of the 
public desires to render homage to 
generous spirit in which the Govern 
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Use of City Parks 
For Sports and Play 
IsGenerally Adopted 


Playgrounds Established and 
Fields Provided for Games 
And Seasonal Recre- 
ations. 


Expansion of the recreational features 
of municipal parks to include children’s 
playgrounds and for use for active 
sports and games is described in the re- 
port on municipal park facilities by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, just made 
public by the Department of Labor. Park 
administrations, says the report, :have | 
been converted to the policy from an 
original attitude of opposition to the use | 
of parks for sport and children’s play. 

The full text of the report proceeds: 

The most significant trend in the munic- 
ipal park movement in the last 25 years 
has been the use of parks for active 
recreation. While the use of parks for 
active games and sports was opposed at 
first by most park executives and com- 
missioners, today at least 90. per cent of 
those in charge of parks favor their use 
for active recreation, as well as rest and 
reflection. 


Use of Sports and Play. 

The place of children’s playgrounds in 
a park system is indicated by the fact 
that 309 cities reported 4,819 playgrounds | 
located in parks. The park recreation | 
facilities reported most frequently were | 
areas for baseball, football, soccer, play- | 
ground ball, horseshoe pitching, basket 
bell, field hockey, track, field events, 
volley ball, hand ball, and_ croquet. 
Ninety-eight cities reported golf courses 
in parks. Among the other sports for | 
which facilities are provided are bowling, | 
roque, polo, archery, and_ shooting. | 
Wading and swimming pools, bathing 
beaches, and boating facilities are com- 
mon, and in the northern sections of the | 
country the various winter sports are | 
provided for. i 

The municipal parks are also the cen- 
ters for a wide range of social, recrea- 
tional, and educational features; many of 
them contain clubhouses, gymnasiums, 
and field houses and thus serve as com- 
munity centers. Art galleries, museums, 
outdoor theaters, band stands, and con- 
servatories located in the parks add to 
the cultural and educational life of the 
people, while purely recreational build- 
ings and structures include boathouses, 
grand stands, bathhouses, and dancing 
pavilions. Zoological gardens were re- 
ported by 99 cities. Facilities for picnics 
reported by 117 cities are part of the 
movement to encourage outdoor activities 
on the part of families and community 
groups. 

$1,000,000,000 Investment. 

Considerably over $1,000,000,000 is the 
estimated amount of capital invested in 
parks at the present time, while the | 
operation and maintenance expense or * 
these parks is in excess of $100,000,000 


per year. 
The financing of park systems falls | 
into two distinct divisions, covering the | 
acquisition and permanent improvement 
of properties and the operation and | 
maintenance of the parks. Various | 
methods are followed in financing the | 
purchase and permanent improvement of 
these properties. These include: Use of | 
current funds of the park and recreation 
department or by direct appropriation of | 
a municipal or county government; the 
sale of bonds secured by general taxa- 
tion, by special assessments, or by a} 
combination of these methods; install- 
ment payments out of the net proceeds 
obtained from the operation of the par- 
ticular project itself; proceeds from gifts, 
bequests, etc.; and the acquisition of 
properties through use of the principle 
of excess condemnation or excess pur- | 
chase. Acquisition and improvement | 
may also be financed out of current reve- 
nues, although on the whole this has | 
been found to be an undesirable method. | 


Fees for Concessions. 

The revenues from the operation of 
recreation facilities include the lump 
sums which may be paid for concessions 
or the fees paid for the use of certain 
types of recreation facilities. These fees 
are charged usually on the theory that | 
the patrons of a given facility should | 
pay for the operation and maintenance | 
where the general public had provided 
the capital outlay and also because the | 
opportunities provided are valued more 
if paid for than when they are free. 

As early as 1565, when the Spaniards | 
founded Santa Fe, a square or plaza | 
was set aside in the center of the town 
for a public square which still serves | 
the public as a center for the social, 
political, and recreational life of the 
city. This plan, which was followed by 
the Spanish builders of towns in the | 
South and Southwest, influenced the | 
plans for such cities as San Francisco | 
and Sacramento, while the English col- 
onists on the Atlantic coast followed the 
custom of setting aside spaces for town 
commons, the most notable example | 
being the Boston Common. In other | 
cities, notably Philadelphia and Savan- 
nah, the city plans provided for the res- 
ervation at regular intervals of spaces, 
for the use of the public, while in Wash- | 
ington a combination plan of rectangular 
and radial streets provides numeroues 
open spaces. These and other plans for 
setting aside spaces for community use 
were in general forgotten or discarded 
in the century which saw the rise and 
expansion of modern industry and com- 
merce. 


Difficulties of Administration. 


One of the principal causes of the 
failure to follow a consistent policy in 
the development of American towns and 
cities has been the difficulty in demo- 
¢ratically governed communities of se- | 
curing unity of mind upon a given policy 
of plan. Another reason was the rapid- 
ity with which the population of the 
country changed from a rural to a pre- 
dominantly urban population and the 
général failure to understand the sig- 
nificance of the change which was taking 
lace or to plan wisely for the changing 
living conditions, while a further ob- | 
' stacle to the development of a proper | 
park policy has been the prevaience of 
rural ideas and ideals under urban con- 
ditions and in urban communities. In | 
spite of that fact that more than half 
of the population is located in the cities | 
rural individualism still controls to a 
‘ or extent, because the “peculiar 
| political condition whereby State gov- 
érnments exercise considerable control 
over laws affecting cities tends to per- 
petuate rural control even in cities lo- 
cated in States that are largely in- | 
dustrial,” 


| rial, as well as 


| Rumania, 
Siam, Sweden, Czechoslovakia and Uru- 
' guay attended the air conference. 


| was added to the 
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Mechanized Army Force Ordered on March Exhibits to Show 
To Develop Tactics for F ield Operations 


Problems of Approach and Attack Include Questions of 


Formation, 


The experimental mechanized force 
which was assembled July 1 at Fort 
Leonard Wood (Campe Meade), Md., will 
make its first march Juiy 17, it has just 
been announced by the Department of 
War. The statement follows in full text: 

The command will camp overnight in 
the vicinity of Upper Marlboro. The re- 
turn march will be made on the night of 
July 18-19. While en route on this march, 
study will be made of the means of 
reconnaissance and communication within 


the marching column, about eight miles | 


in length, consisting of approximately | 1 Tore 3 
ot . - P | tracted considerable attention in foreign 


256 vehicles and 1,100 men. 


Equipment Inspected 
By Force Commander 


During the first week of the concentra- 
tion of this force, units were assigned 


to areas, camps established and an initial | 


inspection of all organizations made by 
Colonel Oliver S. Eskridge, the force 
commander. These are: 

First Battalion, Sixth Field Artillery 
and First Ammunition Train, Fort Hoyle, 
Maryland; 

First Battalion, Thirty-fourth Infan- 
try, Fort Eustis, Virginia; 

Battery “A,” Sixty-first Coast Artil- 


lery Corps (Anti-aircraft), Fort Monroe, | 
| Virginia; 


Company “A,” First Engineers, Fort 
Dupont, Delaware; 

Second Platoon, Fourth Tank Com- 
pany, Fort Leonard Wood, Maryland; 


Fort Myer, Virginia; 


Provisional Chemical Warfare Service | 
Platoon, Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland; | 


First Signal Company, Fort Monmouth, 
New Jersey; 


Medical Detachment, Carlisle Barracks, | 


Pennsylvania. 

This week, July 9-14, is being devoted 
to the instruction of the personnel of each 
unit in the use of the material assigned 
to it. This instruction will include short 
marches to determine the proper methods 
and procedure to be employed in accom- 
plishing the following: 


Grouping of vehicles in column; 

Economical rates of speed at which 
units can travel; 

Instruction of personnel in convoy 
regulaticns, discipline, etc.; ; 

Capabilities and limitations of units 
operating across country and on roads 
of varying character; 


Methods in making and breaking camp | 


or bivouac; | , 
Special training for night marches. 


Problems to Be Studied 
Of Approach and Attack 


During the week July 23-August 4 
consideration will be given the tactical 
metheds to be employed by the Mechan- 
ized Force in the Approach. Of parti- 
cular interest in the instruction sched- 
uled for this week will be the formations 
adopted, methods of concealment from 
the ground and air, and means to be em- 
ployed for 
noise made by a mechanized column. 

At this same time consideration will 
be given the comparative value of the 
cross-country car, armored car, and 


motorcycle, for reconnaisance purposes. | 


Experiment will also be made with the 
utilization of smoke screens in the ap- 
proach march of merchandized units. 
The next period of instruction, August 
-25, will be given over to the employ- 
ment of the Merchanized Force in the At- 


tack, both when alone and when part “ | 
will | 
| for settlement and, in addition, 12 con- 


a larger force. This introduction 
cover the formations of the different 
units, fire support of artillery, and the 
organization, tactics and equipment 


needed by infantry to enable it to sup- | 


port tank elements rapidly without 
causing latter to lose advantage of mod- 
ern tank speed. 

This study of methods of .apidly ad- 


vancing machine guns, 37 mm. guns and | 


other infantry weapons, as well as fire, 
intrenching, and other material, to keep 
pace with the speed of modern:tanks, is 
a question of importance and will receive 
every consideration. During this phase 
of instruction, artillery in defense 
against tanks will utilize salvaged tanks 
as targets. 

Engineer troops will be called upon 
to experiment in assisting the advance 
of motor columns and in spanning 
streams and ravines with bridges. Of 
interest to the supply department will 
be the field repair of automotive mate- 
the transportation of 
ammunition. 

It is also contemplated this phase will 


| also afford excellent opportunity in the 


question of command, necessitating as it 
will rapid decision and formulation of 


| plans and rapid transmission of orders. 


The final stage of instruction, August 


Aviation Regulation 


Discussed at Geneva 


Seventeen Nations Represented 
At Air Conference. 


Seventeen foreign nations were repre- 
sented at Europe’s Fourteenth Inter- 
national Commission for Air Navigation, 
held at Geneva, Switzerland, recently, 


| the Trade Commissioner at Paris, H. H. 
| Kelly, informs the Department of Com- 


merce in a report made public July 14. 
The full text of the report follows: 
Representatives from Belgium, Great 
Britain, Bulgaria, Denmark, France, 
Greece, Italy, Japan, Poland, Portugal, 
Saar Territory, Yugoslavia, 


A new chapter concerning the mini- 
mum requirements for air worthiness 
Commissioner’s air 
regulations at the conference. Technical 
procedure to obtain airworthiness certif- 
icates is outlined in the new chapter; 


| conditions of the medical examination re- 
! quired of pilots with reference to visual 


acuity were determined on. 

An additional code for the transmission 
of certain meteorological information 
was established for use by the Commis- 
sion. Some provisions which have been 
in force and relating to the making of 
aircraft were modified. The stipulations 
of the International Radio-Telegraph 
Convention of Washingt: 1, 1927, concern- 
ing the call signs of aircraft, were stu- 
died, and the Annex to the International 


| Air Convention of 1919, dealing with 
| this subject, was changed to harmonize 


with the new radio-telegraphic regula- 
tions. 

The Commission decided to continue 
the study of several subjects and to un- 
dertake the investigation of additional 
points of vast importance, 





diminishing the excessiye | 


| ean be 


| master barbers having 


| bor made public a review of the concilia- 
| tion work of the Department for May, pre- 


Deployment and Concealment. 


27-September 15, will involve the actual 
solution of assumed situations to test the 
tactics devolved in all of the preceding 
work, 

In order to keep in operation all ve- 
hicles of the Experimental Mechanized 
Force, some of which are of World War 
design and manufacture, maintenance 
sections of organizations will service 
once weekly all vehicles of the unit. It 
is felt that this constant supervision of 
equipment will go a long ways towards 
overcoming for these World War ve- 
hicles the handicaps of age. 

The organization of this force has at- 


armies as is evidenced by the following 


| excerpts from European service journals: 


“Reference is made elsewhere to the 


| United States Experimental Mechanical 


Force and to the motorization of an in- 
fantry regiment. The development does 
not, however, stop with special units and 
with special experiment. 

“The Chief of Staff is looking forward 
to the needs of the future. He realizes 
that in days to come the majority of 
officers will be in charge of mechanically 
propelled vehicles and that some degree 
of specialized knowledge of the eccentric- 
ities of such vehicles will be necessary. 

“Courses in motor mechanization have 
therefore been arranged at Fort Sill, Ok- 


| lahoma, and Fort Monroe, Virginia, Of- 


ficers from all branches of the service | 
will attend these courses in order that 
they may become qualified as motor en- 


| ° 
gineers, 
First Armored Car Platoon (Cavalry), 


“It is probable that the majority of of- 
ficers have already some knowledge of | 
motoring matters, but the new courses 
will give them the technical knowledge 
which they will require in future war- | 
fare.” 

“With the customary American thor- | 
oughness, the Commander of the force | 
has been instructed to experiment along | 
lines that cover the entire activities of | 


| a mechanized force in time of war, and | 
| it is certain that much valuable data wiil | 
| be obtained.” 


“It is probable that the Commander | 


Methods of loading and unloading per- | will be content to hasten slowly and if | 


sonnel and material, both day and night; | 


only an efficient method of moving, de- 
ployment, formation, and adequate sys- 
tem for concealment from observagjon, 
arrived at, the United States 
Mechanized Force will have achieved a 
valuable success.” | 

| 

| 


Low Level Recorded | 


; dren’s 


Welfare Work for 
Women and Children 


Bureaus Will Demonstrate 
Activities at Exposition 
For Countries on 
Pacific Ocean. 


: [Continued from Page 1.] 
division of industry. Inaddition to the 
models there will be wall maps showing 
legal working hours and extent of night- 
work laws for women in each of the 48 
States; charts depicting women’s. earn- 


ings and hours actually worked; panels 


giving pictures of good and bad work- 
ing conditions for women; a delineascope 
with three slidefilms covering different 
phases of women’s work; and folders and 
pamphlets for free distribution. 

“The first public showing of the Bu- 
reau’s new motion picture, “Within the 
Gates,” which has only just been com- 


pleted, will take place in Long Beach 


during the course of the Exposition. 
This picture tells of the great 1.umbers 
of women at work, and by tracing 
through the course of the textile indus- 
try as an example, shows how widely 
they are distributed and how important 
is the part they play in the Nation’s 
commerce. 

“According to those in charge of the 


Exposition, 21 countries bordering on | 


the Pacific Ocean will be represented by 
exhibits, in addition to those sent by our 
own Government and the States.” 

The full text of the statement by the 
Children’s Bureau follows: 

Many phases of child welfare work 
will be illustrated by the exhibit mate- 


rial which will be sent from the Chil- | 
Department of | 


Bureau of the 
Labor to the Pacific Southwest Bxhibi- 
tion at Long Beach, Calif. 

A model health center and conference 


for children will be one of the main fea- | 


tures of the exhibit, and the work in the 
social service field among delinquent, 
neglected or dependent children will be 
shown by a set of panels. 
Film on Sun Treatment. 
Standards for the protection of young 


persons leaving school to enter employ- | 
indicating the reduction | 
infant and | 
| maternal mortality since the beginning of | 
child welfare work, and many other sub- | 
| which, “according to native stories is 
fond of coffee and does much damage to | 


charts 
has taken place 


ment; 


that in 


jects will be treated. 


“Sun-Babies,’ a motion picture pro- | 


duced by the Children’s Bureau to show 
the beneficient effects of sun baths for 
babies in the prevention and cure of 


| rickets will be shown during the period 


By Labor Disputes 


Strikes and Lockouts Re- | 
duced in 1927, Says De- | 
partment of Labor. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
conceded the | 
union wages May 25, and unchanged | 
conditions in the bituminous coal strike. 
At the same time the Department of La- 


pared by Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of 
Conciliation. It shows conciliation ne- 
gotiations under the direction of the 
Secretary of Labor in connection with 
43 labor disputes, affecting a known total 
of 23,008 employes. It shows a number 
of cases adjusted and other 
pending. 

On June 1, Mr. Kerwin said, there 
were 53 strikes before the Department 


cases 


troversies which had not reached the | 
strike stage. 

The report embodies statistical tables 
showing the number of disputes begin- | 
ning in each year of the 1916-1927, in- 
clusive, period in 33 cities in which 25 
or more disputes occurred in any year 
of that period. 

“The year 1927,” it says, “stands out 
in this table as being the first year in 
which any of the cities shown have had 
no industrial dispute reported. In this 
year, each of six cities, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Holyoke, Mass., Milwaukee, Wis., Spring- 
field, Mass., Toledo and Youngstown, | 
Ohio, fails to show a single dispute.” 

Of 734 disputes in 1927, 587 involved 
male workers only; 15, females only; 
132 involved workers of both sexes. 
Male strikers very largely outnumbered 
female strikers in al lof these years. 

In 1927, out of a total of 734 disputes, 
the workers in 614 cases were connected | 
with unions and 67 were not so con- 
nected. In 16 disputes, the workers or- | 
ganized after the dispute began. In 
five disputes, there were both union and 
non-union workers. The affiliation status | 
was not reported in 32 other cases. 

Of the causes of dispute, 27 per cent 
were for wages only, 3 per cent involved | 
the question of hours only, and 16 per | 
cent involved recognition only. Also, 
48 per cent of the disputes involved 
wages “and other causes,” 11 per cent | 
“hours and other causes,” and 23 per 
cent “recognition and other causes.” 

“Thus,” the report says, “disputes in- | 
volving the question of wages only, 
hours only, or recognition only, formed 
46 per cent of all disputes in 1927. If 
those controversies be included in which 
the above causes were only one of several 
factors, causing the dispute, it is seen 
that the group covers nearly three- 
fourths of all the disputes in the year 
1927. 

“Hours have at some periods in the 
past been prominent as a cause of dis- 
pute and, with the present agitation for | 
a five-day week, may in the near futuie 
again claim a prominent place among 
such causes.” 

As to size of the disputes in 1927, the 
report shows that the largest number of 
disputes (158) were in causes involving 
between 11 and 25 workers each, with 
next in number 137 cases of disputes in- 
volving 26 to 50 workers each. There 
were 45 cases involving between 1,000 
and 10,000 workers each, and two cases 
involving known totals Sf over 10,000 
workers each. 

“The number of persons involved in 
clothing and textile aisputes,” the report 
says, “shows a very marked decline from 
the year 1926. Building trades remain 


| 





the same as in 1926. Coal mining shows | 
| 


| the Philatelic Agency, will be sent to 


an increase to more than four times 
that. of 1926.” 

Out of a total of 639 disputes listed 
in a statistical table for 1927, 169 re- 
sulted in favor of employers, 235 in 
favor of employes, 129 compromises, 29 


resulted in employes returning to work | 
ter- | 


pending arbitration and 77 other 
mination results were not reported. 


| activity. 


| of 5,164 barrels. 


of the exhibition, and a special film on | 


posture training for the school child may 


| also be included. 


In addition to the models, charts 
other graphic material, the exhibit 
inciude sets of posters illustrating 
type of material published by the 
reau. Folders and leafiets on infant 


will 
the 


and 


child care and other subjects pertaining | 


to child welfare will also be made avail- 
able for distribution. 


Drilling Permits Issued 
By Mexico Are Reviewed 


A total of 217 drilling permits was 
issued by the Department of Petroleum 


of the Mexican government during the | 


period January 1 to May 10, according 
to a bulletin of the Department’ for- 
warded to the Department of Commerce 


by Consul Charles W. Lewis, Jr., Mexico | 
| City, and made public on July 14. 


text of the report follows in full: 


Four of the permits were for drilling | 


in the State of Coahuila, a new field of 


May 10, there were brought in 10 wells 


| with an initial daily producing capacity | 
From January 1 to} 


May 11, 52 wells were brought in with 


| an initial capacity of 36,928 barrels. 


Production during March, the latest 
month for which final figures are avail- 
abl, was slightly greater than that in 


February, the total for the first three | 


months of 1928 being 13,976,386 barrels. 


Exportation during the first four months | 
of the present year amounted to 13,305,- | 


828 barrels, the monthly totals increasing 
steadily. 


Stamp Issue to Mark 


Surcharge to Bear Year of Dis- 
covery of Islands. 


The Post Office Department has ap- 


proved a special issue of surcharged | 


postage stamps in connection with the 


| Hawaiian Sesqui-centennial celebration, 
to be held August 15-20, it was an- | 


nounced July 14, by the Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, R. S. Regar. 
The stamps will be sold at all Hawaiian 


post offices and also at the Philatelic | 


Agency, Washington, D. C., beginning 
August 13, Mr. Regar said. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

Postmasters and employes of the pos- 
tal service are notified that the Depart- 
ment is preparing a special issue of 
surcharged postage stamps for placing 


| on sale in all Hawaiian post offices in 


connection with the sesqui-centennial 
celebration to be held August 15 to 20. 
The issue will 


to be surcharged ‘Hawaii’ across the 
upper haif of the stamp, with the dates 
“1778-1928” below: The surcharge will 
be in black ink. 

The surcharged stamps will first be 


| placed on sale August 13, 1928, at the 


post office in Honolulu, Hawaii. The 
stamps will be placed on sale at other 
Hawaiian post offices as soon thereafter 


as supplies of the surcharged stamps are | 


received. 

For the benefit of collectors and 
dealers there will also be placed on sale 
at the Philatelic Agency, Washington, 
D. C., on the same date a limited quan- 
tity of these stamps. 

The surcharged stamps will not be 


plgced on sale in post offices within the | 


United States proper and postmasters 





and | 


bu- | 


The | 


During the period, April 11 to | 


| ices in dstroying pests. 
| apt to blame the blackbird, according to 


| were seasonal decreases 


| ment. 
reported a cessation of the steady and 


| peared in May also. 
; ment 
be limited to 2-cent | 
and 5-cent stamps of the current series | 





shall not submit requisitions to the De- 


partment’ for stocks thereof. 
The total quantity of surcharged 
stamps, except those placed on sale at 


the Postmaster, Honolulu, who will 
make distribution to district and direct- 
accounting post offices in accordance 
with the Department’s instructions. 
Although the sale of the service is- 


The highest average duration of strike | sue of surcharged stamps will be re- 


in the 1916-27 period was in 1921—51 
days—and the lowest average duration 
was in 1918—17 days. The average du- 


stricted to post offices in Hawaii and 
the Philatelic Agency, the stamps will 
be valid for the prepayment of postage 


ration of the disputes in 1927 was 24/ at all post offices now using ordinary 


days, 


United States stamps, 


' 
{ 


| 
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Study Made of Birds in Porto Rico 
And Virgin Islands Reveals 188 Kinds 


Assistant Secretary of Smithsonian Institution Finds 
Some Species Wrongfully Blamed for Crop Damage. 


An exhaustive study of the birds of 
Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands, in- 
cluding a discussion of 188 species rec- 
ognized, has been completed by the 
Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Dr. Alexander Wetmore, 
for publication by the New Academy 
of Sciences, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion announced July 14. 

Dr. Wetmore defends the yellow 
shouldered blackbird as an aid to agri- 
culture by reason of its insect-eating 


| proclivities and says much of the dam- 


age attributed to the bird is brought 


about by rats. 

The Antillean grebe, which “eats its 
own feathers,” is described in detail. 
The full text of the statement of the 
Institution follows: 

The dietary peculiarity of the grebe 
is one of many interesting sidelights 
disclosed by Dr. Wetmore in his scienti- 
fic discussion. Basing his work on an 
exhaustive personal survey made some 
years ago for the Biological Survey of 
the Department of Agriculture, Dr. 
Wetmore has included in his studies all 
published material on the avifauna of 
the islands down to the end of 1926, 
so that his publication is at present the 
last word on the subject. 

The bird lover in Dr. Wetmore is in- 
separable from the expert ornithologist, 


| so that it is not surprising to find a 
| warm champicnship (backed by detailed 


data to prove his point,) of species 
sometimes criticized as harmful to agri- 
culture. 

Speaking, for instance, of the yellow 
shouldered blackbird, he points out that 
though it occasionally eats young corn 
while still in the milk, nine-tenths of its 
food is animal and includes large num- 
bers of harmful insects, so that the 
small toll that it takes from cultivated 
crops is more than justified by its serv- 
Farmers are 


Doctor Wetmore, for destruction of corn 
actually caused by rats. 


Rats Are Probably 


Real Culprits, He Says 
And so with the little bare-legged own, 


the coffee crop by biting the ripened 
berries, sucking the juices from the 
sweet inner skin, and then letting the 
berry fall. The truth of the matter 
seems to be that the owls are heard 


calling in the coffee plantations at night, | 


Pay Rolls for June 


Exceed Those in May | 


| Advance Is First Reported 


For That Month During 
Five-Year Period. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
on returns made by 11,231 establish- 
ments in 54 of the principal manufac- 
turing industries of the United States. 
These establishments in June had 3,- 
091,921 employes whose combined earn- 
ings in one week were $83,523,193. 
Twenty-nine of the 54 separate indus- 
tries had more employes in June, 1928, 
than in May and 28 industries reported 
increased pay-roll totals. The usual sea- 
sonal increases in employment appeared 
in slaughtering and meat packing, ice 
cream, men’s clothing, cement, brick and 
cigars and cigarettes. 
Petroleum refining after more than 
a year of declining employment showed 


| a gain of 2.3 per cent, automobile tires 


reported a belated increase of 2.6 per 


cent, carriages and wagons showed an 


unusual gain of over 5 per cent, the 
machine tool industry continued 
year’s steady upward trend, and woolen 
goods reported a gain of 1.7 per cent. 

The outstanding losses in employment 
in fertilizers, 
rubber boots and shoes, women’s cloth- 
ing, and millinery and lace goods. Cot- 


| ton, knit, and silk goods, iron and steel, 
| furniture, book and job printing, and 


Hawaiian Anniversary | 


electric car repairing, each fell off a 
little less than 1 per cent in employ- 
The automobile industry in June 


pronounced upward trend of the last 


six months with a decline of less than | 


one-tenth of 1 per cent in employment, 
and a decrease of over 5 per cent in pay- 
roll totals. 

Seven of the 12 groups of industries 
showed increased employment in June, 
the food and lumber groups leading with 
over 1 per cent each. The textile group 
reported a drop of 0.6 per cent. 

Six of the nine geographic divisions 
showed a gain in employment in June 
as compared with May, these including 


| the four west-rn divisions and the Middle 


Atlantic and East North Central divi- 
sions; the New England division reported 
a drop of 1.1 per cent. 

Comparing June, 1928, with June, 1927, 
increased employment appeared in the 


| vehicle group alone of the 12 grours of 


industries, the same condition having ap- 
Decreased employ- 
in 10 of the remaining groups 
ranged from 0.9 per cent in the paper 
group to 6 per cent in the stone-clay 
group; the group of miscellaneous in- 


| dustries had lost 11.8 per cent of its 
| emvloyes. 


The notable increases in employment 
over this 12-month period were 20.5 per 
cent in the automobile industry, 18.5 per 


| cent in agricultural implements; 6.5 per 


cent in chine tools, s 
fertilizers. 
Decreases Are Shown. 

The pronounced decreases in June, 
1928, <3 compared with June, 1927, + ere 
24.4 per cent ir shipbuilding, 19.4 per 

“nt in cane sugar refining, 13.4 per cent 
in pianos, 13 per cent in cotton goods, 
72.8 per cent in brick, and 12.41 ~ cent 
in nc..oleum refining. 

The East North Central geographic 
division in June, 1928, showed a gain of 
5.2 per cent employment 25 compared 
with June, 1927, but decreased employ- 
ment was shown in the reinaining eight 
divisions, the range of decreases having 
been from 0.8 per cent in the West North 
Central division to 10 per cent in the 
New England division. 

Per capita earnings in June, 1928, were 
unchanged as compared with May, 1928, 
and 0.7 per cent higher than in June, 
1927. 

In June, 1928, a total of 9,326 estab- 
lishments reported an average of 87 per 
cent of a normal full force and an aver- 
age of 97 per cent of full-time operation, 


: 4.3 per cent in 


é 





this | 





and the next morning the berries are 
found on the ground; the better informed 
growers attribute the damage to rats, 


which are very probably the real cul- 
prits. I tested the matter with captive 
birds, but was unable to get them to 
touch ripe coffee berries, though they 
were denied other food for two days at 
a time.” 

Many. species labor in man’s interest 
without exacting any payment therefor. 
Doctor Wetmore lists the green heron 
or martinete as one of the greatest 
enemies of the destructive mole cricket. 
Of the gray kingbird, he says: “From 
examination of a large number 
stomachs, I found that three-fourths of 
the food was animal and one-fourth 
vegetable. The bird is entirely bene- 
ficial and destroys such large numbers of 
weevils injurious to sugar cane, as well 
as other noxious insects, that it should 
be encouraged everywhere through the 
cultivated fields.” 

The ani benefit by the  involun- 
tary services of cattle, keeping ahead of 
them in long hops in order to get the 
insects that the cattle scare up. Inci- 
dentally Doctor Wetmore describes a pe- 
culiar habit of this bird in the matter of 
communal nesting. One nest has been 
recorded containing 150 eggs placed in 


layers, on which several birds incubated | 


simultaneously. 

Many anecdotes of bird life presented 
by Doctor Wetmore in this publication 
reveal them as scarcely less human in 


their vagaries than ourselves. He tells | 


the story of a honey-creeper which ha- 
bitually flew into the parlor of his hotel 


| to search the blossoms of cut flowers 


in vases, 
“A large mirror was a never-ending at- 


| traction and the bird frequently perched 
before it, puzzled by its own reflection | 


and‘ that of the room beyond, which it 
always attempted to enter. As it flut- 
tered before the glass, the bird on the 
opposite side always rose to meet it, and 
after several attempts to evade the re-' 
flection, first on one side and then on the 
other, it would drop down, baffled, and 
scold its; image sharply with quickly 
flitting wings.” 


The porto Rican cousin of this honey- | 


creeper is described as a somewhat hen- 


| pecked gentleman. Though he is allowed 


to assist in the nest building, “he brings 
material only when the female is absent, 
for when she catches him in the nest, she 
immediately drives him out.” 


Tricks to Escape 


Enemies Described 


The tricks to which birds resort to 
escape their enemies provide a subject 
of never failing interest. Of the feather- 
cating grebe mentioned above, Doctor 
Wetmore writes that “when approached 
suddenly, it sinks slowly beneath the sur- 
face, as though pulled down by some in- 
visible hand; but, if greatly startled, dis- 
appears like a flash, trusting always to 
submergence for escape and: never at- 
tempting to fly.” 

Sometimes the green heron endeavors 
to escape the notice of its enemies “by 
drawing the body up, pointing the bill 
straight in the air and presenting the 
striped breast to the observer.” The 
yellow-bellied rail seeks safety by hid- 
ing in a bonnet leaf, while the brown 
booby, with its sharp, powerful bill, is 
apt to show fight. 

_The habits of some Porto Rican birds 
give rise to rather curious beliefs 
among the natives. Discussing the 
brown pelican or alcatraz, Doctor Wet- 
more writes: “Native fishermen relate 
gravely that, when the alcatraz grows 
old and feeble, rather than suffer death 
by starvation it commits suicide by 
hanging itself by the head from the fork 
of a mangrove or a crevice between two 
stones. Those familiar with the clumsi- 
ness of the great birds can readily un- 
derstand that this belief arises from 
observation of individuals that slip and 
are caught so that they cannot escape.” 

Of the 188 species included by Doctor 
Wetmore in this survey of the birds of 
Porto Rico, 26 are known only from the 
island of Porto Rico itself. Five of these 
26 have been described from bones dis- 
covered in caverns or kitchen middens, 
so that they probably represent extinct 
species. Migrants from North America 
number 61 forms, some of which are 
abundant during the winter months and 


of | 











Radio Manufacturer 
Signs Stipulation 
On Trade Practices 


Agrees to Discontinue Main- 
tenance of Prices in Re- 
sale of Products by 
Dealers. 


Resale price maintenance on radio re- 
ceivers and parts will be discontinued 
by a manufacturer of such apparatus 
according to terms of a stipulation agree- 


ment between the company and the 
Federal Trade Commission, it has just@® 
been announced. The statement regam- 
ing the stipulation, No. 236, follows in 
full text: " 

This company sought the cooperation 
of dealers in maintaining resale prices 
and enforcing them. In several instances 
it traced price cutters by means of serial 
numbers and secret symbols placed on 
its products when shipped out. In other 
instances, the manufacturer entered into 
contracts, agreements or understandings 
with customers, who had been cut off 
from their supplies, for maintenance by 
such customers of resale prices as a con- 
dition to the reopening of accounts. 

Practices Described. 

The radio apparatus manufacturer 

agreed to discontinue the following prac- 


| tices: 


(a) Entering into contracts, agree- 
ments or understandings with dealers 
to the effect that such dealers, in re- 


| selling the products purchased by them 


from the respondent, will adhere to any 
system of resale prices fixed or estab- 
lished by said respondent. 

(b) From securing or attempting t 
secure assurances or promises from deal; 
ers that they will observe the prices 
established by the respondent for re- 
sale of products purchased from respond- 
ent by dealers; and 

(c) From securing or attempting to 
secure the cooperation of dealers in 
maintaining or enforcing — system ot 


| resale prices whatsoever, an 


(d) From acting upon information 
received from its cooperating dealers by 
threatening to refuse, or refusing to seil 


| its products to any dealer because of 


such dealer’s failure to adhere to any 
such system of resale prices; and 
Cooperation With Dealers. 

(e) From soliciting the cooperation of 
dealers in reporting dealers cutting 
prices or alleged to be cutting prices 
of respondent’s products, and acting 
upon information thus obtained by cut- 
ting off or threatening to cut off such 
offenders; and 

(f) From soliciting promises or as- 
surances from such offenders that they 
would therafter maintain the suggested 
resale prices as a condition to further 
supplying them with products; and 

(g) From directly or indirectly car- 
rying into effect, by cooperative meth- 
ods, any system for the maintenance 
of resale prices eliminating or havigg 
a tendency or capacity to eliminate 
price competition on its products. 


| Nicaraguans Surrender 


To American Marines 


Since July 1, a total of 217 Nicara- 
guans surrendered to American Marines 
in that country, the Commander of the 
Special Service Squadron, Rear Admiral 
David F. Sellers reported to the De- 
partment of the Navy July 14. The 
full text of the Department’s statement 
follows: 

Rear Admiral David F. Sellers, U. S. 
N., commander of the Special Service 
Squadron informed the Navy Depart- 
ment today that since July 1, a total of 
217 outlaws had surrendered in Nieara- 
gua. He said that on July 7 two out- 
laws surrendered, and one on July 10. 
Three gave themselves up to the Marines 
at Trinidad on July 11 and 25 at Somoto 
on July 10. These are in addition to 
those reported in previous dispatches. 


form an important part of the avifauna 

of the island. ‘ 
Among the birds that have been in- 

troduced into Porto Rico, there are 


| three—the hooded weaver-finch, the scar- @ 


let-cheeked weaver, and the guinea 


| fowl—which came from western Africa. 


Doctor Wetmore suggests that these 
birds may have been introduced many 
years ago by slave ships. 
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Failure of Congress 
To Pass Reapportion 
Law Is Criticized 





Representative Says Validity | 
Of Measure Enacted 
Recently May Be 
Tested. 





The announcement of the Governor of 
Michigan that his State was considering 
an action to be brought in the Supreme 
Court of the United States to force re- 





apportionment in the membership of the 
House of Representatives, affords an 
@ample of “the pitfalls of government by 
unconstitutional methods,” Representa- 
tive McLeod (Rep.), of Detroit, Mich., 
stated July 14. 

Failure of Congress since 1920 to pass 
reapportionment legislation, as provided 
in the Constitution, Mr. McLeod added, 
seems certain to result in the question- 
ing the validity of various laws. He 
cited the provision in, the Revenue Act 
of 1928 requiring separate income tax 
returns from affiliated corporations which 
was passed by the House by a vote of 
209 to 187. ‘The full text of Mr. Mc- 
Leod’s statement follows: 

The line of attack to be followed by 


4 


the governor of Michigan and perhaps | 


some other States in bringing an action 
in court to force reapportionment is of 
interest to Congress only indirectly. It 
will afford an example of the weakness 
and pitfalls of government by unconsti- 
* tutional methods, 
For instance, in the first session of 
the 70th Congress, during the considera- 
tion of the Revenue bill, an amendment 


was adopted by a vote of 209 to 187, to 
require - affiliated corporations to _file 
separate income tax returns. The effect 
of this amendment is to require some 
parent corporations to file income tax 
returns upon their full incomes, regard- 
less of the amount of money they may 
expend in research work by some sub- 
sidiary corporation, which research is not 
directly profitable. This might offer an 
opportunity for some corporation to test 
the validity of the revenue law, or at 
least this section of it, on the ground 
that it was adopted by the votes of cer- 
tain members who are not constitu- 
tionaliy seated in Congress. Thus Con- 
gress, by its failure to reapportionment 
has thrown open a large field for litiga- 
tion, in addition to the contemplated 
legal actions by Michigan and certain 
other States to secure their rightful rep- 
resentation in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

In a letter to North Carolina members 
of Congress, I have called attention to 
the handicap in voting power which the 
ipidly growing States suffer through 
the failure of Congress to reapportion 
the seats in the House since 1920, 


Says Situation Harmful. 


Those who argue that no great harm 
is being done by the failure of Congress 
to reapportion the seats in the House 
on the basis of the 1920 census do not 
know, and those who are willfully re- 
sponsible for the defeat of reapportion- 
ment, dare not count up the extent of 
vote pilferage that has been perpetrated 
upon the States of California, Connecti- 
cut, Michigan, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Texas and Washington. 

On each roll call in the House since 
1920, the eight States named above have 
been deprived of the right to cast 12 
votes which justly belong to them. This 
amounts to the stupendous total of 6,360 
votes, on yeas and nays alone, that have 
been taken by main force from eight 
sovereign States. Since the beginning 
of the 68th Congress, Michigan and 
Ohio each have suffered the loss of ex- 
actly 700 yea-and-nay votes, to which 
they were entitled, according to their 
population, to cast in the roll calls of the 
House. California, in the same period, 
has been deprived of 1,050 yea-and-nay 
votes, while Connecticut, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Texas and Washington 

“have been deprived of 350 each. 

“These unjustly apportioned votes 
were cast by the States of Missouri, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Loui- 
siana, Maine, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Mississippi and Nebraska. If these 12 
votes had been shifted bodily from one 
side of the question to the other, they 
would have changed the result in 19 
roll calls in the House. A number of 
very important roll calls were decided 
by a margin of less than 12 votes. It 
is impossible to say in how many non- 
record votes the result would have been 
changed. We know that a large share 
of the business of the House is done by 
nonrecord votes. It is unquestionably 
true that some of our States that pay 
the largest amount of taxes to the Fed- 
eral Government are of necessity having 
legislation written for them by other 
States that pay comparatively little in 
taxes and whose interests are diamet- 
rically opposed. 


Campaign Planned. 


In a free and voluntary association of 
States, no such discrimination would be 
countenanced. In an international confer- 
ence on disarmament, for instance, a 
sovereign nation would declare war be- 
fore she would be bound against her will 
by an agreement in which she was out- 
voted by a smaller State. But though the 

@States of the United States are sov- 
ereign, the union is not free and volun- 
tary. If on® State suffers a wrong at the 
hands of a sister State, she must use 
constitutional means to right the wrong. 
This is what the friends of reapportion- 
ment propose to do in the House next 
time, but the means which we will use, 
if it becomes necessary, will be much 
more effective and extensive than any 
used heretofore. 

The nucleus of the reapportionment 
group; or bloc, as some prefer to call it, 
has existed in the House for several ses- 
sions. It is largely due to it untiring ef- 
forts that the reapportionment, fight in 
the House has been kept alive. It is this 
bloc which has forced a vote on the ques- 
tion in each session of Congress despite 
hostility on all sides. Now that there are 
indications that our efforts will meet 
with favor and approval in the Senate, 
we can promise that a fight will be put 
up in the House such as has never been 
seen before, in order to put through a 
reapportionment bill. 

We realize that we must beat the op- 
position of the combined delegations of 
11 States that must lose representation, 


either actually or proportionately, but | 


while their ¢ause is declining in popu- 
larity, ours is rapidly gaining support. 
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Life of Plant Explorer Declared 
To Be One of Adventure and Peril 





Frequently ‘Agents Said to Be Found on Outposts of Civ- 
ilization in Course of Duty. 





Work of plant explorers in searching 
for new crops is explained in an article 
written by Dr. B, T. Galloway, made 
public by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The article follows in full text: 

We find the plant explorer first in the 
Department at Washington consulting 
with crop specialists and familiarizing 
himself with the details of quarantine 
laws and regulations so as to safeguard 
the country against the possible intro- 
duction of dangerous pests along with 
his crop plants. We also find him as- 
sembling stores of packing materials, 
labels, and tags for identification, cam- 
eras and photographic supplies, and 
camp equipment. 

Later we observe him arranging for 
passports, letters of credit, letters of 
introduction to foreign scientists and 
foreign workers in order that he may 
have their help. Finally he will be 
found bringing together all possible in- 
formation regarding the crops to which 
he will pay special attention in his 
travels abroad. 

These things presuppose broad train- 
ing in agriculture and _ horticulture, 
knowledge of foreign languages, botany, 
and plant geography. A _ prerequisite 
knowledge of how to collect, handle, and 
pack living plant material is needed so 
as to have it reach the Department of 
Agriculture . 

Next we find our plant explorer at a 


Military Funeral 


For Mexican Flyer | 


Special Train to Carry Body | 


of Captain Carranza to 
Mexico. 


The body of Captain Emilio Carranza, 
Mexican aviator, will be taken to Mexico 
City by special train, according to a 
oral announcement made July 14 at the 
Department of State. 

The U. S. S. Florida had been offered 
by President Coolidge as a funeral ship 
to carry the body to Mexico, Secretary 
Kellogg said. 

Ambassador Tellez, of Mexico, it was 
stated, received a telegram from the 
Mexican government expressing the de- 
sire that the body be sent by rail instead 
of by battleship. 

General Ely in Charge. 

Ceremonies in New York, it was 
stated, will be under the direction of the 
War Department and will be directed by 
Major General Hansen Ely, commanding 
general of the Second Corps Area. The 
remains will be taken to Laredo, Tex., by 
special train, accompanied by a military 
escort from the Regular Army, accord- 
ing to the plans. 

The statement of President Coolidge, 
offering the “Florida” to the Mexican 
government, was made from his sum- 
mer lodge in Wisconsin, and follows in 
full text: 

“Will Your Excellency kindly accept 
my most sincere expression of sympathy 
on the great loss which Mexico has suf- 
fered in the death of one of her noblest 
sons. 

Impressed by Modesty. 

“All of those who had the honor and 
pleasure of meeting Captain Emilio Car- 
ranza on his recent visit to Washington 
on the conclusion of his valiant and suc- 
cessful flight from Mexico City were 
impressed by his daring, modesty and 
common sense. 

“His courageous 


achievements will 


| serve not only as an inspiration to Mex- 


ican aviation but to that of the United 
States as well. : 

“It is my earnest hope that Captain 
Carranza’s aim that his coming to the 
United States would serve to bind our 
two nations even more closely will be 
fulfilled. 

Offers Battleship. 
“T have offered to Your Excellency’s 


| government through Ambassador Tellez 


that the U. S. S. Florida should carry 
the remains of Captain Carranza to 
Mexico as a mark of the Government’s 
recognition of his gallant services to the 
cause of international friendship.” 

As soon as Secretary Kellogg received 
the news of Captain Carranza’s death, 
he telephoned to the American Ambas- 
sador in Mexico City, Dwight W. Mor- 


row, and asked him to call immediately | 


upon the Mexican Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. The chief of the Mexican Di- 
vision of the Department of State, Ar- 
thur Bliss Lane, called upon the Mexi- 
can Ambassador Manuel C. Tellez, on 
the evening of July 13. 

A copy of the message sent to the 

Mexican Minister for Foreign Affairs fol- 
lows in full text: 
_ “His Excellency Genaro Estrada, Act- 
ing Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mex- 
ico: Captain Carranza’s death has come 
as a great shock to us all. Mrs. Kellogg 
and I were deeply impressed by his 
courage, high character and simplicity 
of manner and we shall always cherish 
our memory of him. 

“Please accept the deepest sympathy 
of this Government, to which Mrs. Kel- 
logg and I add our expression of pro- 
found sorrow on Mexico’s great loss. 
Captain Carranza will always be remem- 
bered in this country as one who suc- 
cessfully assisted in strengthening the 
bonds of friendship between our two 
nations. FRANK B. KELLOGG,” 

An expression of regret sent by the 
Secretary of War Dwight F. Davis, to 
the Mexican Secretary of War 
Marine, follows in full text: 











and | 


little outpost of civilization 500 miles 
or more in the interior, say, of China. 
He has run the gauntlet of the customs 
officials; he has gathered about him a 
little band of native helpers; he has his 
caravan, and his great adventure is about 


to begin, for tomorrow he starts into | 


the unknown and unexplored mountains 
in search of pears and chestnuts that 
may help his countrymen fight the 
dreaded fire blight of the pear and the 
chestnut-bark disease. 

After weary days of travel, and not 
a few exciting adventures, he comes to 
the pear and chestnut country, where 
he collects seed. In the midst of this 
work his camp is raided by bandits and 
he himself is stood up to be shot; but 
fortune favors him, and he escapes with 
his life and his beloved pear and chest- 
nut seed. 

_ Weeks and months are spent in clean- 
ing, packing, and getting the seed to an 
outpost, where he must risk the uncer- 
tain mail service of the country. At last 
he sees his treasured packages off on a 
little river boat or possibly by camel 
pack, and then he is ready for the next 
task; and so on through the years, un- 
til the lines of his travels on a map of 
China are almost as numerous and tor- 
tuous as the lines of her principal rivers. 

The agricultural explorer must leave 
the money values and crop yields of his 
finds to those expert in such matters. 
He looks beyond the horizon, seeking 
other regions to explore. 


Humidity of Climate 
Aids Cosmetic Sales 





Perfumery in Demand in 
Import Trade of British 
Malaya. 








The imports of perfumes and cosmetics | 


into British Malaya almost doubled from 
1924 to 1926, according to the report 
of Consul Bernard Gotlieb, Singapore, 
made public July 14 by the Department 
of Commerce. The report follows in full 
text: 

In 1924, imports of cosmetics and 


| perfumes into British Malaya were val- 


ued at $1,596,652; two years later, 
1926, the figure rose to $2,898,754. 
Part of the sharp increase is ascribed 
to the fact that such articles need not 
pay import duties. 


The continued hot and damp climate | 


of this district stimulates sales, it is 
said. Perfumes and cosmetics are on 
sale in all the large department and 
drug stores, as well as in dozens of 
small native shops and may even be 
purchased in jewelry and milinery es- 
tablishments. All the better known 
brands are on the market. 
Chinese Buy Products. 

While the Europeans and Eurasians 
are comparatively few in numbers in 
Malaya the Chinese constitute a large 
and wealthy portion of the population. 
The latter clement is a large consumer 
of perfumes, powders and pomades. 

Perfume put up in small bottles of 
one to two ounces has the greatest pop- 
ularity. The bottles found in the local 
shops are of good quality usually with 
glass stoppers. Corks result in evapora- 
tion, it is reported. 


Cold creams and other products of a 


like consistency are best packed in jars, 
as tubes have, it is reported, proved un- 
satisfactory in this extremely humid 
climate. At present brilliantine and 
other hair dressings are declared very 
popular among the young Chinese. 

France, England, Germany, China, 
Japan and the United States are the 
most important exporters of perfumes 
and cosmetics to Malaya. 





Newfoundland to Exchange 
Fish for Canadian Fruit 


A trade agreement for the exchange 
of fish and fresh fruit, duty free, be- 


been made effective, the Assistant Amer- 
ican Commercial Attache at Ottawa, 
has informed the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

By the terms of a new trade agree- 
ment between Canada and Newfound- 


land, fish or other product of the fish- | 


eries of Newfoundland are admitted 
free of duty into Canada in exchange 
for which Canadian fresh fruits except 
apples will be admitted free from duty 
into Newioundland. 





Army Reports on Flood 
Control Sent to China 


Engineering reports prepared by 
Army engineers have been sent to China, 
according to an announcement by the 
Department of War July 14, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

In conformity with a request from the 
American Minister at Peking, the War 
Department has forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State, for the use of the Com- 
mission for the Improvement of the 
River System of Chihli Province, China, 
certain Congressional documents con- 
taining official engineering reports pre- 
pared by Army engineers. These re- 
ports are more or less typical and show 
the procedure customarily followed by 


| the United States in the economical and 


“The deepest sympathy of the Army | 


of the United States is extended to the 
Mexican Army on the sad fate of its 
intrepid air man Captain Emilio Car- 
ranzo. His daring and skill have been 
an inspiration to all peoples. 

“He joins that group of illustrious 
men who have sacrificed their lives for 
the development of the science of areo- 
D-vight F. Davis, Secretary of 
War.” 

The full text of the message sent to 
the father of Captain Carranza by Secre- 
tary Kellogg follows: 


“Senor don Sebantiano Carranza, Mexi- 





can Consulate General, New York City: 
Please accept the deepest sympathy of 
Mrs. Kellogg and myself on your great 
bereavement in the loss of your gallant 
son. 

“Captain Carranza’s splendid accom- 
plishment and high character made a 
profound impression on the Government 








technical study of rivers and harbors in 
the formulation of plans for their con- 
trol and improvement. 





Grasshoppers Threaten 
Crops On Irrigated Area 


Grasshoppers have made their appear- 
ance in large numbers in the Tule Lake 
area of the Klamath reclamation project, 
in Oregon, and a vigorous campaign of 
extermination is being waged against 
them, according to a report received 
July 14 by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior. 

During the latter half of June and the 
first part of July upwards of 400,000 

pounds of poison bran mash was used in 
an effort to rid this section of the pest, 
the report stated. Grasshoppers, it was 
added, destroy crops, and whenever they 


and people of the United States and his | make their appearance in abnormal num- 
| death will be universally mourned,” 


‘“ 


| water 


| all temperatures are being conducted by 


| quirements of modern aviation, accord- | 


tween Newfoundland and Canada, has | 
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Break in Gate Tower | India Declared to Be in State of Transition 


Is Ascribed to Ice on 
Irrigation Reservoir 


Concrete Tower Lifted from 
Base, Permitting Water to 
Escape; Temporary 
Repairs Made. 


An “ice sheet” that developed in the | 
Magic reservoir on the Big Wood river 
near Shoshone, Idaho, caused the break- 
ing off of the 152-foot concrete gate 
tower at the reservois, and at least par- 
tially lifted it from its base, according 
to a report to the Bureau of Reclama- | 
tion, made public July 14 by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The reservoir is owned by the Big | 
Wood Canal Company, and is not a pro- 
ject of the Bureau of Reclamation. The 
full text of the report follows: 

The 152-foot concrete gate tower at 
Magic reservoir on the Big Wood river, 
about 25 miles north of Shoshone, Idaho, 
was broken off and at least partially 
lifted from its base by the ice sheet on 
Warch 8, This condition was first discov- 
ered when a large volume of water be- 
gan flowing from the outlet tunnel, and 
examination showed that water in the 
normally dry operation chamber of the 
tower was standing at the same elevation 
as the water surface of the reservoir. 
Outflow from the tunned measured 570 
second-feet. | 

At this time the tower appeared to be | 
plumb. Later it was observed that the | 
tower had assumed a leaning position, | 
being several feet out of vertical at the 
top. When the leaning was first noticed, | 
the discharge from the tunnel had be- 
gun to diminish and as the tower grad- 
ually settled back into place the flow of 
water was reduced to about 15 second- 
feet. It is therefore believed that the 
tower was at first lifted vertically from 
its base by the ice sheet rising with the 
in the reservoir, then broke | 
through on the side facing the dam, and 
finally came back to plumb and almost | 
exactly into place on the base. 

The tower is an octagonal structure 
about 20 feet in diameter with a dividing 
wall in the center, located at the up- 
stream toe of the earth dam. It springs | 
from a massive base, or spread footing, 
presumably founded on basaltic rock. | 
Steel was not used in tying the tower to 
its base and the plane of rupture was at | 
this joint. 

Diver Stops Leakage. 

On March 13 the leakage was calked | 
off by a diver, who found that very little | 
damage to the gate-control apparatus | 
had resulted. On account of the 50-foot | 
depth of water above the break, the 
management of the Big Wood Canal 
company considered it advisable to defer 
permanent repairs until the water in | 
storage can be drawn down by irrigation 
use. A temporary bulkhead of 12 by 12 
inch timbers was fitted to the interior 
walls of the operating compartment of 
the tower, being spaced so as to span | 
the crack, and braced to reduce the 
liability of lateral movement. About 
September 1 it is planned to construct a 
heavily reinforced concrete exterior col- | 
lary around the tower and connecting the 
broken-off portion with the base, . 

The Magic reservoir is owned, oper- 
ated, and was constructed by the Big 
Wood Canal company, and is not a Bu- 
reau of Reclamation project. 


Utility of Oils Tested 
For Absorbing Shock 


Experiments Are Conducted 
With Damping Liquids for 
Aviation Instruments. 





Tests of various damping lipuids under 


the Bureau of Standards to meet the re- 





ing to an announcement made by the | 
Department of Commerce’ on July 14. | 

The study seeks to discover the most | 
suitable liquid for damping aircraft in- | 
struments. Aside from normal opera- 
tion over a wide range of temperature, 
the damping liquid must also have a | 
low freezing point and a small change 
in viscosity or fluidity under all tem- 
peratures. 

The account, by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, of experiments conducted and 
methods employed, follows in full text: 

Damping instruments usually means 
immersing them in a liquid in order to 


lessen the effect of strong vibration. | 
Many aircraft instruments of delicate 
construction are damped to overcome 


vibration from the motor, and the damp- | 
ing fluid is important in obtaining steady 
accurate readings from such _instra- 
ments, regardless of wide and sudden 
temperature ranges in flight. 

It has been found by the Bureau of 
Standards that liquids with a small 
change in viscosity with temperature 
also have values of viscosity which are 
too small for many purposes. The prac- 
tice has been followed by mixing two 
liquids in such proportions so as to ob- 
tain the proper value of the viscosity but 
increasing the rate of change with tem- 
perature. 

It is very important for the engineer 
to know the properties of these liquids 
under service conditions so that he can 
use them intelligently. For this reason 
the Bureau of Standards has investigated 
the ‘characteristics of a number of oils 


oil, neatsfoot oil, linseed oil, castor oil, 
and two samples of petroleum oils, for 
which viscosity data were obtained in the 
temperature range 114 to 86 degrees F. 

Data were obtained for mineral spirits, 
kerosene, glycerine—ethyl alcohol mix- 
tures and a number of other liquids. The 
selection of the liquids was governed by 


mixtures with improved viscosity-tem- 
perature characteristics. 


Progress in Lighting 
Of Airways Reported 
Lighted mileage of mail airways will 


miles additional airways equipped with 
intermediate fields and markets for day 
flying, the Department of Commerce 
stated July 14. The full text of the 
statement continues: There remain 7,- 
211 unlighted mail route-miles pending, 
under contract or actually’ operating. 
For the year ending June 30, 1929, the 
Department plans on lighting 4,000 of 
these. Radio weather reporting and 
communication stations total 17 on the 
transcontinental and twWo on the Salt 





bers poisoning methods are employed. I Lake-Pasco route. 


| report follows: 


| that will start the standard of living on | 


| Are Being Eliminated 


| the share market up or down; and oth- 


| farms or fashioned into crude ornaments 


‘ salvation from death by hunger. 


| famines, and banks have reached a fairly 


| is going into investments each year. The | 


j tion of a wide variety of agricultural 


' tion each 


dissolved in xylene, namely, poppy seed | 


a current practice and an effort to find | 


total 7,698 on June 30, 1928, with 910 | 


Toward Modern C 


Hoarded Wealth Is Being In 
Standard of Livi 








Silver and gold holdings in India are 
estimated at more than $2,750,000,000 
and $2,500,000,000, respectively, and 
about 6,000,000 ounces of gold and 90,- 
000,000 ounces of silver are absorbed an- 
nually, most of it of foreign origin, ac- 
cording to a report by Emmett A. Chap- 
man, of the Division of Regional Infor- 
mation, Department of Commerce, made 
public July 14 by the Denartment. 

Notwithstanding its widespread pov- 
erty, India is immensely wealthy, the | 
report says, and the country is awaken- 
ing and seeking its place among the na- 
tions of the world. The full text of the | 


The transition from the old to the new 
is always attended with many handicaps 
and difficulties. These India is experi- 
encing today. Disputes among industrial 
workers are frequent, and speculation is 
the passion of certain sections of the 
business community. Employes and 
laborers no longer are satisfied with their 
lot, and speculators are out for quick 
fortunes. 

This situation has developed only re- | 
cently and is probably the aftermath of | 
war conditions. Internal prosperity is 
doubtless the main cause. Out of: the 
readjustments that are taking place, 
however, there are those who expect to 
see the creation of an Indian middle class 


a slow upward trend. 
Factional Controversies 


The important feature of this notice- 
able “striving upward” is the tendency 
for all ciasses to forget factional con- 
troversies. Workers are striving for 
higher wages; speculators are watching 
crop reports, market tendencies, and | 
economic: legislation which may send | 





ers are busy keeping track of the ac- | 
tivities of the reforms commission and 
similar issues. The Indian press, both 
English and the vernacular, is devot- 
ing more space to the price of jute in 
New York, viece-goods trends in Man- 
chester, destruction of cotton by Missis- 
sippi floods, consumption of shellac in 
the phonograph industry, and the Ar- 
gentine wheat estimate. 

This awakened consciousness of world 
affairs bespeaks a new India. The coun- 
try is seeking its place among the na- 
tions of the world—a position already 
of considerable importance—by virtue 
of its control of certain raw materials 
and its almost unlimited labor supply. 

Notwithstanding its widespread pov- 
erty, India is immensely wealthy. Bil- 
lions of rupees’ worth of precious 
metals are lying idle awaiting produc- 
tive employment. About 6,000,000 
ounces of gold and 90,000,000 ounces 
of silver, most of it of foreign origin, 
are absorbed annually. At the end of 
1925 it was estimated that India’s sil- 
ver and gold holdings were worth at 
current values approximately $2,750,- 
000,000 and $2,500,000,000, respec- 
tively. Much of this treasure is widely 
distributed in the form of coins or 
slugs secreted in hiding places about 


and worn as necklaces, bracelets, 
anklets by the women folk. 

This hoarding of treasure was born 
of necessity, as are all customs of the 
East. In times gone by no banks ex- 
isted, or those which did were of doubt- 
ful character, and natives had no other 
means of caring for their surplus earn- | 
ings against a time when crops would 
fail and famine probably overtake them. 
In such times a necklace of coins or a 
crude armlet of gold or silver meant 


or | 





In the India of today, however, elabo- 
rate precautions have been taken against 


high degree of development, particularly 
in the larger centers. Indians are be- 
ginning to see the advantage of bank 
repositories for their savings, and to ap- 
preciate the latent power of this wealth. 
Hoarded Treasures 


Being Invested 

The security of government and high- 
class industrial paper is more generally 
recognized and more hoarded treasure } 


government no longer hesitates to offer 
substantial issues on the local market, 
and apparently it will not be long be- 
fore the country will be abl to carry 
out its developmental projects without 
resorting to foreign loans. 

. The real wealth of India, of course, lies | 
in its soil. The climate, ranging from | 
tropical to temperate, favors the produc- | 


products. Vast irrigation projects, more- 
over, are bringing more area into produc- 
year. In the case of jute 
India has a practical monopoly. It is 


Growth in Chinese Exports 
Of Human Hair Indicated 





Orders for hairnets in the Chefoo mar- 
ket seemed to be a little larger during 
the early part of the current year than 
in 1927, according to a report from the 
Consul at Chefoo, Leroy Webber, made 
public by the Department of Commerce 
on July 14. The full text of the report 
follows: 

The demand was for the usual kind of 
nets and for good quality merchandise. 
Stocks have been exhausted and supplies 
are rather difficult to obtain owing to 
existing chaotic conditions in the section 
in which hairnets are made. Exports 
from this district under the first quarter 
| of 1928 totaled 155,623 gross, compared 
with 119,198 gross during the like pe- 
riod of 1927. 








New Plant in Cuba Begins 
Extracting Henequen Fiber 


| Extracting of henequen fiber from the 
leaves has just been started at a plant 
in Juragua, Cuba, according to a re- 
port from Consul L. N. Sullivan, Cien- 
fuegos, made public t: the Department 
of Commerce July 14, the Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 

It is stated that 20,000 henequen leaves 
can be stripped per hour. Cutting and 
other work in connection with the gath- 
| ering of leaves is to be started on a 
large scale about July 1. It is expected 
that 200 men will be employed at the 
beginning and that this number will be 
increased gradually. It is planned to 
plant about 13,000 acres with henequen. 

The same company already has a 
plant -t Matanzas on the north coast 
' to which place the fiber extracted at 
| Juragua will be shipped. The company 

wishes later on to set up a rope-making 
| plant at Juragua which will provide em- 

ployment for 500 or 600 men, 
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vested and Improvement in 
ng Is Predicted. 


second as a world cotton producer and 
ranks high in the production of wheat, 
sugar cane, yice; tea, nuts, and a number 
of other agricultural commodities. More 
than 200,000,000 acres are sown to crops 
each year. 

A curious circumstance in_ India’s | 
trade is the fact that some of its best | 
customers are countries which are also 
largely agricultural. Jute is shipped to 
Australia, Hawaii, Argentina. Brazil, 
Canada, and the United States; cotton 
to Japan; shellac, ground nuts, indigo, 
and the like are sent to the United 
States; and rice goes to a wide list of 
countries, many of which are almost 
wholly agricultural. India also conducts 
a good business with all countries of in- 
dustrial imvortance. 

The United States is now buying large 
quantities of Indian produce direct from 
the Indian exporter and in return is 
selling to him a considerable quantity 
of American products. The trade both 
ways is showing a gradual upward tend- 
ency, and should grow in direct ratio 
with the increased earning power of the 
Indian masses. 


Airplanes Provided 
For Reserve Corps 








123 Machines to Be Distrib- | 
uted to Twenty-two Fly- 
ing Stations. 





Distribution of airplanes for use of 
reserve officers has been arranged by 
the Army Air Corps, it has just been 
announced by the Department of War. 

The statement follows in full text: 

One hundred and twenty-three air- 
planes will be available for use by Re- 
serve officers by June 30, 1929, as com- | 
pared with the 92 training type of air- | 
planes contracted to be delivered for 
training of Reserve by August 1, 1928. 
This total of 123 airplanes is 13 more 
than the total called for by June 30, 
1929, under the approved five-year Air 
Corps program. 

These airplanes are to be distributed 
as follows: 7 

Middletown Depot Area, Middletown, 
Pa.: *Boston Airport, Mass., 6; Bolling 
Field, D. C., 2; Langley Field, Va., 9; 
Mitchel Fieid, N. Y., 7; *Pittsburgh Air- 
port, Pa, 4; Depot Reserve, 9.—Total, 37. 

Fairfield Depot Area, Fairfield, Ohio: 
Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala., 5; 
*Norton Field, Columbus, Ohio, 3; *Rich- 
ards Field, Kansas City, Mo., 6; *Schoen 
Field, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., 5; 
Scott Field, Belleville, Ill., 2; Selfridge 
Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich., 5; Depot Re- 
serve, 9.—Total, 45. 

San Antonio Depot Area, San Antonio, 
Tex.: *Dallas, Tex., 5; Depot Reserve, 
4.—Total, 9. 

Rockwell Depot Area, Rockwell Field, 
Calif.: *Clover Field, Santa Monica, 
Calif., 9; Crissy Field, Calif., 3; *Pear- 
son Field, Vancouver, Wash., 4; *San 
Seattle, Wash., 4; *Woodfard 
Field, Salt Lake City, Utah, 3; Rockwell 
og Calif., 3; Depot Reserve, 5.—To- 
tal, 31. 

The places marked with an asterisk 
are reserve airdromes maintained for the 
The other loca- 





located at suitable points throughout the 
country convenient to areas conaining 
relatively large numbers of Reserve of- 
ficers. 

In addition to the above, it is planned 
to place two planes each at Chicago, IIi., 
St. Paul, Minn., and Buffalo, N. Y., prior 
to June 30, 1929. 





Changes Announced 





In Foreign Service 


Chief of European Affairs Will 
Remain Drafting Officer. 


Robert F. Kelley, Chief of tne Di- 
vision of Eastern European Affairs of 
the Department of State will remain at 
his post as a drafting officer, having 
transferred from the Foreig.. Service. 
This information was received at the 
Department of State July 14. 

Other changes in the personnel of the 
Foreign Service announced by the De- 
partment, follows: 

Clayson W. Aldridge, of New York, 
recently Vice Consul at Aden Arabia, as- 
signed Third Secretary, Athens. 

La Verne Baldwin, of New York, now 
Vice Consul, Ottawa, appointed a Dinplo- 
matic Secretary, and assigned Third 
Secretary, Ottowa. 

Culber B. Chamberlain, ot Missouri, 
now Vice Consul, Hankow, transferred 
Vice Consul, Hankow. 

Robert C. Coudray, of Rhode Island, 
now Vice Consul, Hankow, transferred 
to Mukden as clerk. ‘ 

Charles Forman, of Louisiana, for- 
merly Consul, Beunaventura (died July 
10, 1928. 

Robert F. Kelly, of Massachusetts, 
Foreign Service Officer assigned to the 
Department, transferred June 30, 1928, 


to be Drafting Officer in the Department. | 


Board Created to Study 
Use of Animals in Army 


the Army through motorization will be 
studied by an Army board, according to 
an announcement by the Department of 
War July 14 which follows in full text: 

The following named officers have been 
designated as a board to study the al- 
lowances of animals in the Army, their 
distribution, and their replacements re- 
quired. 

Major Matthew H. Thomlinson, 
fantry; Major James J. O’Hara, Cavalry; 
Major Charles L. Scott, Quartemaster 
Corps; Major Rene E. de R. Hoyle, Gen- 
eral Staff; Major Marion O. French, Gen- 
eral Staff; Captain Miles A. Cowles, Field 
Artillery. 

This board will consider the advisabil- 
ity of any further reduction of animals 
in the Army by reason of possible fur- 
ther motorization. It will also recom- 
mend any further increase in motor 
transportation deemed desirable in lieu 
of. present animal transportation. 

Figures furnished by the Remount 


that there were approximately 40,000 
animals in use during the fiscal year 1927 
at the various posts, camps, and _ sta- 


ee ee x a 
The reduction in the use of animals in | 


In- | 


Service, Quartermaster Corps, indicate | 


tions, in the Regular Army throughout | 


Dust in Atmosphere 
Is Viewed as Cause 


Of Mud Rain Drops 


Scientist States Pisolites Are 
Formed After Erup- 
tions in Volcanic 
Areas. 


Pisolite, or mud rain drops, commonly 
found in areas that have experienced and 
fall from volcanoes, are described in a 
report received by the Geological Survey 
Department of the Interior, from R. B. 
Hodges, temporarily in charge of the Ha- 
waiian Volcano Observatory, made public 
July 14, 

The mud balls, Dr. Hodges stated, are 
exteremely hard and formed in layers. A 
simple explanation of them and as to 
how they are formed, offered by one 
scientist, is that they are produced by 
rain drops falling through dust-laden at- 
mosphere and collecting so much dust 
that they fall as mud pellets. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Pistolites, or mud rain drops, are com- 
monly found in areas that have experi- 
enced ash fall, yet there has been com- 
paratively little attention directed to 


them. Probably the earliest public men- 
tion of them was made by Dr. Edward 
Otis Hovey, following the explosions of 
Mont Pele in 1902. A few geologists have 
given them some attention, and recently 
they have been studied by Dr. J. Allen 
Berry, of Napier, New Zealand. 
Vary in Size. 

The mud balls are extremely hard and 
formed in layers, which give the term 
pisolite. They vary somewhat in size, 


| the largest being comparable to a marble 


or a large pea. A simple explanation as 
to how they are formed is given by Finch, 
who states: 

“This type of ash is produced by rain 
drops falling through dust-laden atmos- 
phere and collectine so much dust that 
they fall as mud pellets. Owing to the 
natural cementing qualities of the ash, 
they more or less retain their round 
shape.” 

“Jagger adds: “The condition for pre- 
serving layers of pisolites is when stiff 
mud-drops fall in light dry dust beds of 
previous eruption, and it is possible that 
the baking the dust has been subjected 
to accounts for its cement-like quality 
in rapid hardening.” 

Dr. Berry likens their formation to 
hailstones, as follows: “In the forma- 
tion of hailstones it is well known that 
the laminated structure they present is 
due to ascending currents of air causing 
the hailstone to be surrounded by alter- 
nate layers of ice and snow, due to,its 
being carried up into layers of the atmos- 
phere having varying degrees of tem- 
perature. 

“In the same manner, these masses of 
mud were carried up into a layer of 
pumice dust where there was not much 
water vapor, resulting in a dense lami- 
nation. As the result of increased weight, 
or a diminution in the velocity of the 
ascendihg currents, and these ascending 
currents are quite common, they feil 
back into the layer of pumice dust con- 
taining a large quantity of water vapor, 
and a less dense lamination resulted. This 
process of ascent and descent repeated 
several times would result in the forma- 
tion of what is called chalazoidites, fro 
the Greek words meaning ‘stone resem- 
bling hail.’” 

Follow Eruptions. 


Dr. Berry has shown from staining 
and X-ray methods that these lamina- 
tions are characteristic of these bodies; 
in fact they are very similar to the 
layers of an onion. Although these 
pumice bodies, or chalazoidites, must in 
New Zealand have a widespread distribu- 
tion, no geologist has previously di- 
rected attention to them. It is also re- 
markable that although they are prob- 
ably a concomitant of every great vol- 
canic eruption in any part of the world 
where dust with large quantities of 
water vapor is being ejected, the refer- 
ences to their occurrence in the litera- 
ture are remarkably few. 

Dr. Berry has recently discovered that 
chalazoidites fell during the eruption of 
Vesuvius which overwhelmed Pompeii in 
79 A. D., and that they were similar to 
speciments which have been found in 
Napier and Taupo. 

Large quantities of pisolites are found 
on the lee slopes of Kilauea, obviously a 
product of the great eruption of 1790. 


| They formed to a certain extent in the 


explosions of 1924. Other places where 
this type of ash is knewn to occur, other 
than those mentioned, are Brisbane, west- 
ern Germany, Japan, and the Philippines, 
Doubtless it exists also in Alaska and 
other volcanic regions. It may occur 
many miles from a voleano. In the case 


of Napier it is 80 or 90 miles from the 
probable origin. 





















































































































































































BLACKSTONE 


South Michigan Avenue 
and the Lake Front 


CHICAGO 








Rates as low as five dollars 
single and six dollars double, 
with bath. Unexcelled food 
and world-renowned service 
which has been accepted as 
the standard of hotel per- 
fection. 


The Drake Hotel Company, owners, 
also operate The Drake, Lake Shere 
Drive and Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





the United States and its insular pos- 
sessions, 
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Stockholders Inheritances 


Taxation 


Sale of Shares to Stockholders Held to 


Be Distribution if Priced Unusually Low. 


ee —-———- 


Amounts Are Declared 
To Be Taxable Income 


Transfer Found to Be Made 
At Less Than Fourth of 
Market Value. 


NK E. TAPLIN v. COMMISSIONER OF 
ineeanat ReveNvE; CHARLES F. TApP- 
LIN Vv. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
Revenve; A. P. KinG vy. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. DOCKET 
Nos. 18264, 21264, 21263, BoaRD OF 
Tax APPEALS. :; 
This proceeding presented for determi- 
nation the question of whether a certain 
purported sale of stock, made by a cor- 


poration to its majority stockholders was. 


a sale bona fide or whether it represented 
‘a distribution of a dividend resulting in 
itaxable income. On the facts presented, 


ithe Board of Tax Appeals viewed the | 


transfer as a distribution of a dividend 


land sustained the Commissioner of In- | 
Fternal Revenue in assessing additional | 


taxes. 

The Board’s opinion, however, was not 
unanimous. A dissenting opinion, 
with that of the Board, opposed the pre- 
vailing opinion in saying that the cor- 
poration and its stockholders had been 

ilty of fraud. It asserted that in hold- 
tos as the Board did in this case, it had 


reversed its own position and rule, which | 


was to the effect that no gain or loss re- 
sulted from buying an article at less 
than its value until such loss is realized 
by sale or other disposition. 

C. F. Taplin. for the taxpayers; Alva 
CG. Baird and J. Arthur Adams, of the 
Commissioner. 

Following is the full text of the find- 
ings of fact and the opinions: 

The petitioners are individuals, — 
eager place of business of A. P. King 


ing at Milwaukee, Wis., and that of | 


Charles F. and Frank E. Taplin being 


, i i taxable | as . : 
at Cleveland, Ohio. During the taxa | deficiency has ever been made against 


year, and prior thereto, the petitioners 


were stockholders, but not the only stock- | 
holders, of the Cleveland and ee 
the | 


Coal Company, hereinafter called 


Cleveland Company. 


On or about May 1. 1917, the Stand- | 


ard Island Creek Coal Company, here- 
jnafter called the Standard Company, 
was organized with an authorized capi- 
tal stock of $600,000 divided into 6,000 
shares, of which $1,000 was paid in in 
cash, to take over certain options held 
by J. K. Gentry upon coal lands in West 
Wirginia. The options were transferred 
by Gentry to the corporation for $599,- 


000 par value stock, the corporation as- | 


suming all obligations under the options. 

Some time in May. 1917, the Cleve- 
Jand Company lent $350,000 to Gentry to 
enable the Standard Company to exer- 


cise the options and in consideration of | 


making the loan received 3,850 shares 


of the stoc!: of the latter company which | 


were thereupon issued in the names of 
its officers as follows: F. E. Taplin, 1,000 
shares; E. C. Astel, 1,000 shares; and 
C. F. Taplin, 1.850 shares. The loan was 
thereafter paid to the Cleveland Com- 
pany with interest. In 1918 and 


the Cleveland Company 1.550 additional 


with funds advanced to him by the 
Cleveland Company and charged to his 
personal account upon its books. The 
sharesof Standard Company 
quired by or for the account of the Cleve- 
land Company, the dates of acquisition 
and the amount of cash paid 
were: 


Acquisition of Stock 


May, 1917, 3.850 shares, $0.00; Decem- 


F 918, 250 shares, $310; March 30, | mes nding 
Ber 12, 1918, 250 shares, $810; March 30, | determination by the Board of this ap- 


1920, 100 shares, at $20 per share. $2,- 


000; April 21, 1920, 45 shares at $21 per | (a) °983(a), 277(b) and 278(d). It is 


share, $945; April 30, 1920, 5 shares, at 
$21 per share, $105; July 9, 1920, 


26, 1920, 103 shares, at $30 per share, 
$3,090; July 29, 1920, 100 shares, at $30 
per share, $3,000; October 30, 1920, 100 
shares, at $30 per share, $5,000; total, 
5,400 shares, $37,860. 

It was stipulated that all said stock 
was owned by the Cleveland Company, 
although it was not entered 


in its name. On October 309, 
said stock was transferred by the Cleve- 
Jand Company to F. E. 


ceiving from them an approximate aver- 
age price of $7 per share, or the total 
sum of $37,860, the -cost thereof to the 
Cleveland Company as follows: 

F. E. Taplin, 4,000 share 
C. F. Taplin, 734 shares, 245.87; A. 
P. King, 666 shares, $4,669.68; 5,400 
shares, $37,860. 

The foregoing respective amounts were 
paid to C. F. 
the total thereof to the Cleveland Com- 


pany in reimbursement of the sums pre- | 
viously advanced to him and charged to | 


his personal account upon its books. The 


records of the company disclose no action | 
| July an? October at 


by the company relative to either the 


acquisition or the disposition of the said | 
5,400 shares of Standard Company stock. | 


Market Price of Coal 
nusually High in 1920 


Prior to the taxable year the Stand- 


tard Company acquired two coal mines ; 


known as the Cora and the Loma prop- 


erties, located in Logan County, West | 


Virginia. The Cora mine was an old 


property which had been worked for | 
many years and was in retreat work at | 


he date of acquisition. At that time 
there was little coal in the mine except 


ithe pillars and its estimated life was | 
ven or eight years. The property was | 


mined out aLout two or three years ago. 
he plant and equipment were old, run- 
Jown and of little value. The Loma 


imine was practically new property at | 
t 


date of acquisition and contained 
proximately 800 acres. The plant and 
quipment were new and in good condi- 


ition. Neither of these mines could be | 
addi- 
onal acreage, as the surrounding prop- | 


extended by the acquisition of 
es were held by other operators. 
In 1920 the market price of coal was 
nommally high, because of the heavy 
fdemands made upon coal reserves: re- 


ting, at least in part, from the min- | 


* strike in the British coal fields and 
e \union fields of this country. The 
ofits and losses of the Standard Com- 


filed | 
| shares. 


The stockholders of the Cleveland Com- | 


| said 


the | 


1920 | 
Charles I’. Taplin acquired on behalf of | 


stock ac- | 


therefor | 
! tion 


847 | 
shares, at $50 per share, $25,410; July | 


upon the | 
company’s books and was not acquired | 
1920, all 


Taplin, C. F. ! 


Taplin and A. P. King, the company re- | 


Taplin, who‘ in turn paid | 


! 860 


| are here concerned only with their 


for the year 1920 and prior years, 


pan § 
its books and by the audit 


as shown by 


Revenue, respectively, were: 

1927 (last 7 months) $20,085.000 
profit, $94,938.35 profit; 1918, $9,- 
815.55 loss, $113,377.50 profit; 1919, 
$41,882.21 loss, $88,471.85 profit; 
1920, $346,669.10 profit, $400,762.62 
profit. 

The figures shown by the books are 
exclusive of deductions for taxes. The 
income taxes paid by the Standard Com- 
pany were $1,231.70 for 1917, none 
for 1918 and 1919, and $128,487.79 
for 1920. 

No dividends have been declared or 
paid by the Standard Company since 
its incorporation in 1917. The Cleve- 
land Company declared a cash dividend 
of 8 per cent in June, 1920, and a cash 


dividend of 10 per cent in December, | 
paid, | 


1920, which were subsequently 
and the records disclose neither 
declaration or the payment 
other dividend in 1920. 


the 


of any 


The steckholders of the Standard Com- | 
pany, as of October 31, 1920, were: F. E. 


Taplin, 4,000 shares; C. F. Taplin, 684 


shares; A. P. King, 566 shares; William | 


Taylor, 100 shares; J. K. 
shares; others, 200 shares; 


Gentry, 450 
total, 6,000 


pany as of October 31, 1920, were: F. E. 
Taplin, 4.814 shares; C. FE. Taplin, 1,100 
shares; C. G.. Taplin, 186 shares; A. P. 
King, 1,000 shares; Edith S. Taplin.1,000 
shares; J. M. Todd, 100 shares; Ethel V. 
Todd, 1,300 shares; C. F. Taplin, Trustee, 
500 shares; total, 10,000 shares. 

The respondent determined the fair 
market value of the Standard Company 
stock on October 30, 1920, to be $30 per 
share, included the difference between 
market value per share and the 
amount per share paid by the petitioners 
for the stock in their taxable incomes as 
a dividend, and determined the deficien- 
cies appealed from. 

Frank E. Taplin made and filed his 
income-tax return for 1920 on March 15, 
1921. No assessment of the proposed 


this petitioner and no waiver extending 
the time for making such assessment has 
ever been filed by this petitioner. The 
deficiency letter to this petitioner was 
mailed February 19, 1926. 


Says Colleciion Not Barred 


By Statute of Limitations 


Opinion by Littleton: With the ex- 
ception of the statute of limitations is- 
sue raised in the appeal of Frank E. 


| Taplin, Docket No. 13254, there are only 
two questions presented in these proceed- | 


ings, namely: (1) Whether or not the 
purchase by these petitioners on October 
30, 1920, from the Cleveland Company of 
5,400 shares of the stock of the Standard 


| Company resulted in the receipt by them 


of a dividend and taxable income; and 


(2) whether or not the fair market value | 
of the stock of the Standard Company on | 


October 30, 1920, was less than $30 per 
share, the value thereof as determined 
by the respondent. If the petitioners 


| prevail upon either issue judgment must 
| be entered for them. 


At the outset we may dispose of the 
statute of limitations issue raised in the 
Frank E. Taplin appeal. The Revenue 
Act of 1926, section 277(a)(3), provides 


cass : | that the taxes imposed by the Revenue 
shares of Standard Company stock ac- 


Act of 1918 shall be assessed within five 
years after the return was filed. 
respondent mailed to petitioner Frank 
E. Taplin a notice of the proposed de- 
ficiency before the expiration of 
years after the filing of the return, and 
within 60 days Taplin filed with this 
Board this appeal from the determina- 
af said deficiency. Thereby the 
Commissioner was prevented from mak- 


, : | ing an assessment or collection of the 
For Cleveland Company Shown | 


proposed deficiency and the running of 
the statute of limitations was suspended, 
and remains in abeyance pending the 
peal. (Revenue Act, 1926, sections 274 
apparent, therefore, that the five-year 
period allowed the Commissioner for 
making an assessment has not expired 
and that the assessment and collection 
of the deficiencv are not barred, although 
no consent to a later assessment and 
collection has been entered into by the 
petitioner and the Commissioner. 


The issue which is common to all of | : 
| which it could reasonably have been ex- 


the proceedings and which is the real 
issue in the case is whether the peti- 
tioners are taxable on account of the 
receipt by them in 1920 from the Cleve- 
land Company of 5,400 shares of stock 
of the Standard Company. Of this stock, 
3,850 shares were acquired by the Cleve- 
land Company, of which the petitioners 
were stockholders, without cash consid- 


eration, the only consideration appearing | 
| in the record being the making of a | 
$28,044.45; | 


loan by the Cleveland Company to the 
Standard Company. How much or how 


tion we have no evidence, though it does 
appear that the loan 
with interest. Two hundred and fifty 
shares were acquired in 1918 for $310 
and 1,360 shares in 1920 for $37,550. 

The price paid per share in 1920 ranged 
from $20 to $30 per share, and 1,150 
sbares of this total were acquired in 
$50 per share. 
October 30, 1920, 
ecquisition of this stock at $30 per share, 
the Cleveland Company transferred the 
5,400 shares to the petitioners for $37,- 
which is equal in amount to the 
cash paid on account of the 250 shares 
acquired in 1918 and the 1,300 shares 


acquired in 1920, or an average of ap- | 


proximately $7 per share. Did this trans- 
action result in taxable income to the 
petitioners? 

To state our proposition differently: 
Since taxable income does not ordi- 
narily flow to a taxpayer by reason of 
a purchase and since the petitioners 
contend that the transaction in ques- 
tion represented a sale by the corpor- 
ation in which they were the purchasers 
and from which taxable income 
arose, do we have here a sale in the 
sense that, for income tax purposes, a 


no 


| gain or loss might have been computed? 


Was this a transaction carried out at 
arm’s length in such a manner that the 
tax liabilities of the corporation, the 
alleged seller, and particularly the pe- 
titioners, the alleged buyers (for we 
tax 
liability) may be determined on the 
basis that 5,400 shares of stock of the 
Standard Company were sold by the 
Cleveland Company to the petitioners 
for $37,860? The effect of the peti- 
tioners’ contention is to give an affirma- 
tive answez to this question, but we 


| is too well 


five | 


was later repaid | 


On | 
the date of the last | 


| Dissenting Opinion 


thereof made by the Bureau of Internal | 


Filed in Proceeding 


Says Board of Appeals Has Re- | 


versed Former Ruling 
On Gains. 


are unable to agree with this position. | 


In the first place, the transaction 


was between a corporation and its stock- | 


holders who held 6,914 shares out of 


| a total of 10,000 shares, and dominated 
| this corporation. The remaining shares | 
of the corporation were held by mem- | 
bers of their family and an employe | 
of the corporation and his wife. This | 
of itself would not prevent this trans- | 
action from being considered a sale as | 
between separate and distinct parties, | 
since the fact that a corporation is sepa- | 


rate and distinct from its stockholders 
settled to admit of con- 
troversy. But because of the necessary 
close relationship which exists between 
a coporation and its stockholders, trans- 
actions between them may be examined 
to determine whether the parties were 
dealing with each other in the manner 


which is vsual in open bargaining and | 
| whether proper regard was had to the 


value of the property involved and the 
consideration given therefor. 

As we said in M. L. 
2 B. T. A. 737, “In the case of corpora- 
tions sales to stockhoflers in all cases 


are subject to special scrutiny and their | 


zood faith must be unquestioned.” That 
is, where necessary, we may look 


through the form to the substance and | 


view the transaction in its true light. 


We may 


transaction in question, that it may be 
dealt with as it is in fact, and not as 
it has, for improper purposes been 
made to appear.” People v. Albany Co., 
92 N. Y. 458. 


In the case at bar, what was the situa- | 


tion with respect to the value of the stock 
which passed from the corporation to the 
stockholders for an alleged consideration 
of $87,860? Did this represent its value 
these stockholders 


The amount which 


gave for the 5,400 shares—except $310 | 


—was equal to the amount paid by the 
coporation for 1,300 shares during the 


seven months preceding the purported | 


sale in question. The price paid for the 


last four purchases, or a total of 1,150 | 


chares, was $30 a share. The approxi- 


mate price at which it was transferred | 
to the majority stockholders was $7 a | 
share, or less than one-fourth of the ac- | 


quisition cost of shares on this same 
date. The petitioner who made the. pur- 
chases for the corporation testified that 
the price paid of $30 a share was not 


| representative of the value of the stock, 
| but was paid in order to eliminate an 


objectionable minority. 
This statement is difficult of reconcile- 
ment with the further statement that 


| purchases were made from the minority | 
| interests 


when they became 
pressed” for money and desired to sell. 


| To pay to objectionable minority stock- 
| holders who were in finanical straits, and 


who desired to sell, approximately $37,- 


| 000 for stock which had a value of only 
approximately $9,000, presents a degree | 

| or generosity which is most unusual and | 
| uncommon. 

The | 


Profits Are Alleged 
In Trade by Standard Company 


_It appears further that while the 
Standard Company did not show book 
profits for 1918 and 1919, the total re- 
sults of operations for 1917, 1918, 1919 
and 1920, as disclosed by its books, 


showed profits in excess of $300,000 be- | 


fore deducting income and profits taxes 


| of approximately $130,000. The audit, | 


however, as made by the Commissioner 
showed substantial progts for each of 
the years and a total profit for the four 
years of approximately $700,000 before 
deducting income and profits taxes for 


these years. No dividends had been paid | 


by the Standard Company form 1917 to 
the date of the transaction in question on 
October 30, 1920. 

It is true that the year 1920 was un- 
doubtedly a year of abnormally high 
prices in the coal industry and the 
turther fact exists that the time within 


pected that the coal mines owned by the 
Standard Company could have been oner- 
ated profitably after 1920 was limited 
to a short period of years, but certainly 
had the results of operations for 1920 
been taken as a criterion of value along 


with the supply of coal yet to be mined, a | 
| price far in excess of $30 a share would 
market | 


been 
of 


have 
value 


considered 
this stock. 


the fair 


Under the peti- 


; tioners’ contention the fair market value | 


of the entire capital stock of the Stand- 


d 5 | ard C any, 6,006 ‘es, W > B45 
little value there was to this considera- | ind Company, 6,000 shares, would be $42,- 


000, which is but a small percentage 


1920, inclusive, where we take the book 


figures or the results of the Commission- ! 
| er’s audit. 


We do not consider it material in this 


| instance that the purported sale was not 


4 Those | 
who did not share in what we considera | 


made to all of the stockholders. 


distribution of profits were either of the 
same family or were connected with the 
corporation on acccunt of employment. 
To say that they may have rights of 


| action against the majority stockholders | 


or the corporation because of this ap- 
parent inequitable distribution or to 
speculate as to how these rights may 
have been otherwise satisfied, would be 
extending our discussion beyond the re- 
quirements of this case. 

In view of the foregoing circumstances 
and taking into consideration all of the 
evidence in this case, the Board is of the 
opinion that the transaction in question 
was not a bona fide sale in the sense that 
the parties were dealing at arm’s length 
and in which the consideration named 
was the measure of the value of the stock 
to be sold. The Commissioner considered 
the difference between the amount paid 
by the petitioners for this stock, $37.- 
860,, and what he considered the fair 
market value of the stock, $162,000 °(5,- 
400 shares at $30 a share), as a dis- 
tribution of profits and taxable in ac- 
cordance with Treasury Decision 3485, 
which reads as follows: 

“Where property is sold by a corpora- 
tion to a shareholder or member, or by 
an employer te an employe, for an 
amount substantially less than its fair 
market value, such shareholder or mem- 
ber of the corporation or such employe 
shall include in gross income the differ- 
ence between the amount paid for the 





Stewart. & Co., | 


“look beyond the surface facts | 
and inquire into the real nature of the | 


; ’ ; | the 
. , , e ” > | ma, : 
or even an approximation of its value? | upon Treasury Decision 3435, which has | 


been incorporated in Internal Revenue | 


| market value. 


“hard | 


| property of value. 


| the evidence and to reason. 


| land 


of the accumulated profits from 1917 to | chase and sale. 


Dividends 


Iridex and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they;can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


IVIDENDS: 
holders: 


Distribution of Profits: 
Art. 31, Regs. 65 and 69: 


Sales by Corporation to Stock- 
1924 and 1926 Acts—Where a 


corporation made a purported sale of stock to its majority stockholders, the 
consideration having been less than one-fourth of the market value of the 
stock at the time of the transfer, such transfer was a distribution of profits 
and not a bona fide sale.—Frank E. Taplin et al. v. Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue. 
Ili.) 


AX LIABILITY: 
and Commissioner: 


Final Determination: 
1928 Act.—Section 606, Revenue Act of 1928, re- 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1244, Col. 1 (Volume 


Agreement Between Taxpayer 


lating to agreements between the taxpayer and the taxing authorities as 
to final determination of tax liability, construed and procedure reviewed.— 


Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
1241, Col. 2, (Volume III.) 


(IT-Mimeograph 3652.)—Yearly Index Page 


No unpublished ruling’ or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
cficer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent tm the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from vegulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


property and the amount of its fair mar- 
ket value. In computing the gain or 


loss from the subsequent sale of such | 


property its cost shall be deemed to be 
its fair market value at the date of ac- 
quisition.” ; 
Whether the foregoing regulation 
would be upheld in its broadest sense 


under all of the circumstances which it | 


might be interpreted to cover it is unnec- 
essary for us to determine. Suffice it 
to say that in this instance the Board is 


of the opinion that on the date when the 
stock in question was transferred by the 


Cleveland Company to the petitioners, 


its fair market value was not less than | 


$30 a share and that the difference be- 
tween this value and the consideration 


i srefor by the petitioners was a | 
Sirtund dateibctlon aad | Board of Tax Appeals for July 18, 20 and | 
25, were printed in the issue of July 9. | 


dividend distribution and taxable to them 
as such. 

Reviewed by the Board. Judgment will 
be entered for the respondent. 


Mr. Van Fossan Filed 
Dissent from Opinion 
Van Fossan, dissenting: I am unable 


to agree with the prevailing opinion of 
Board. The respondent, relying 


Regulations 65 and 69 as a part of ar- 
ticle 31, determined that the difference 
between the fair market value of the 


stock of the Standard Company on Oc- | 
and the amount paid | 
| therefor by the petitioners constituted | 


tober 30, 1920, 
a dividend and taxable income to them. 
The pertinent part of the regulation is: 

“Where property is sold by a corpora- 
tion to a shareholder or member, or by 
an employer to an employe, for an 


| amount substantially less than its fair 


market value, such shareholder or mem- 


| ber of the corporation or such employe 
| shall include in gross income the differ- 
| ence between the amount paid for the 
| property and the amount of its fair 
In computing the gain or | 


loss from the subsequent sale of such 


property its cost shall be deemed to be | 


its fair market value at the date of ac- 
quisition.” 

In this case the petitioner acquired by 
purchase from the Cleveland Company 
In the record of the 
case I find no evidence that the sale was 
fraudulent or fictitious or not in good 
faith. The conclusion of the majority to 


| the contrary seems to me to be based on 


an inference that does violence both to 
The peti- 
tioners paid for the property the price 
demanded by the corporation. Stock- 


holders may contract and otherwise deal | 


with the corporation as freely and validly 
as may any individual. 


stances, their dealings may be subjected 


to special scrutiny, but there is no pre- | 


sumption that the transaction is fraudu- 
lent, or mala fides, or invalid, merely by 
virtue of the relationship existing be- 
tween the parties. Fraus est odiosa et 


non praesumenda is an old maxim of | 
| the law. 


The majority holding that the 
sale was not bona fide is but another 
way of saying petitioners were guilty 
of fraud. 
be made. 


Finds No Intent 
To Make Distribution 


It appears that the petitioners were 
not the only stockholders of the Cleve- 


land Company and that the sale of the | 


Standard Company stock to them was 
without relation to the amount of stock 
held by each in the Cleveland Com- 


pany and without relation to the pro- | 


portionate holdings of all the stockhold- 
ers of that company. There is no indica- 
tion in the record of an intent to dis- 
tribute to the petitioners, as stockhold- 
ers, any of the profits or surplus of 
the corporation. Nor is there any di- 
rect evidence that the transaction be- 
tween the petitioners and the Cleve- 
Company was not a valid pur- 


Ordinarily, the purchaser of property 
derives no taxable income from the 


| purchase, and the Board has held that 
| “no gain or loss results from buying 


an article at less than its value until 
it is realized by sale or other disposi- 
tion.” Morgan J. McMichael, 4 B. T. A. 
266, 269. (The United States Daily, 
Yearly Index page 1914, Col. I.) See 


| also Trust Company of Georgia v. Rose, 


Dist. Ct., N. D., of Ga., March 13, 1928. 

The theory apparently underlying 
Treasury Decision 3435 is that every 
sale of property by a corporation to 
a stockholder, or by an employer to an 
employe, for a sum substantially less 
than the fair market value of such prop- 
erty is presumptively calculated to 
evade payment of taxes. Instances may 
readily be conceived where a corpora- 
tion or an employer might use such 
a device for the purpose assumed in 
the Department ruling, but it can not 
fairly be said that every such transac- 
tion is, in fact, a distribution of prof- 
its or compensation for services. Due 
regard must be given in each particular 
case to all the facts and circumstances 
surrounding the transaction involved. 
The ruling as stated is too broad. If it 
appears in any particular case that the 
transaction is in fact a distribution of 
corporate profits or compensation for 
services, then the ruling may well be 
applied and the transaction held to re- 
suit in che receipt of income by the 
purchasing stockholder or employe. 

Where the facts do not support such 
a conclusion, the ruling is un‘varranted. 
In this case, in my opinion, the facts 
do not sustain, the respondent’s pdsi- 
tion. 

July 11, 1928, 





In some cases, | 
because of particular facts and circum- | 





This is a charge not lightly to | 
| prompts us to hang on to methods and 
| €quipment long after the period of their 





Calendar of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


The United States Daily piblishes 
this calendar for the information of 
taxpayers and tax practitioners and 
subject to later change and notifi- 
cation of interested counsel by the 
United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peais. Final notice of hearing, given 
by the Board in pending cases, is 
dependent upon progress made in 
disposing 0) cases awaiting hearing. 


The Calendar of the United States 


Following is the calendar from those 


dates to August 1, inclusive, the docket | 
numbers and the name of the petitioners: 


July 30, 1928. 


5490 and 15168, St. Louis Malleable Cast- 
| ing Company. 


August 1, 1928. 
37798, American Electrical Works. 
14910, C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company. 
37911, Theodore W. Bunte (motion). 
38476, Mrs. 
tion). 
12493, 
14400, 
Inc. 
8615, 9602 and 15074, Geo. M. Cohan (mo- 
tion). 
37882, 
tion). 
19823, Cort Theatre Company (motion). 
6096, Richard Croker, jr. (motion). 
9450, Crown Mfg. Co. (motion). 
38487, E. M. Elliott & Associates (mo- | 
tion). 
37803, Empire Holding Company (motion). | 
8741, J. H. Guild Company, Ine. (...otion). 
8614, Sam H. Harris (motion). 


J. H. Carmichael (motion). 
Cash Register Dealers Association, 


Continental Optical Corp, (mo- 








19603, S. E. Hecht Company (motion), 

2390, J. S. Hoskins Lbr. Co. (motion), 

6873, Marjorie Post Hutton (motion), 

11609, Infant Incubator Company (mo- 
tion). 

14355, Estate of Mrs. E, V. Johnson (mo- 


| tion), 


13436, Jurgen Kuhr & Sons (motion), 

16589, Vites E. Kagy (motion). 

18896, Keystone Pottery Co. (motion), 

143870, John H. Lang (motion). 

9194 and 10621, Ledbetter Mfg. Co. (mo- 
tion). 

13680, Luton Mfg. Co. (motion). 

20287, Daniel S. Markowitz et al. 

37648, News-Journal Co. (motion). 

14690, Samuel D. Ostrow (motion), 

38075, Mrs. Blanche W. Pearson (motion). 

9467, R. H. Perry & Co. (motion), 

11990, Pottash Bros, (motion). 

11991, Max Pottash (motion). 

11992, Harry Pottash (motion). 

38693, Producers Oil Company (motion). 

10720, E. Rauh & Sons Fertilizer Co. (mo- 
tion), 

38555, Stevens Inc. 


37799 and 37800, Washburn Wire Com- 


| pany, Inc. 


14967, Western Exchange Bank. 


Investigation Planned 
Of Industrial Machinery 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


greatest usefulness or porfitableness 
Facts and information are probably the 
greatest factors for providing assurance 
and courage necessary to disregard the 
obsolete and inaugurate the new. At 
present, no facts or information seem 
available to the public generally. 

Some of the more ingenuously man- 
aged concerns have date and policies con- 
cerning obsolescence, but this only ac- 
centuates the inability of others to con- 
tinue sasitfactory profits. The market 
price established by the most efficient is 
a dfficult goal for the less efficient to 
achieve. Probably, the most stabilizing 
and most profitable competitive condi- 
tion is when all are as efficient as the 
most efficient. Therefore, whatever can 
be done to approach this end should have 
practical value. 

It would seem that there would be two 
important phases of the indsutrial equip- 
ment study; one to bring out facts that 
show obsolescence to be an important 
factor in production costs; and another, 
which should follow as a natural conse- { 


| quence, the importance of correctly eval- 


uating and providing for obsolescence in 
cost accounting. 
To Study History. 

The first result would probably best be 
attained by a comprehensive study among 
manufacturers of machinery of the his- 
tory of specific machines, such as milling 
machines, planers, etc. A study of the 
milling machine, for instance, would 
likely show an important development 
or improvement on an average of every 
sO many years. Perhaps a study of the 
manufacturer’s Sales records. would re- 
veal whether a machine was. purchased 
to replace one that had become inade- 
quate by obsolescence or by physical con- 
dition. These developments would be 
studied for the further purpose of de- 
termining the standard, under the var- 
ious conditions of production, against 
which machines could be measured for 
obsolescence. 

The second phase of the study would 
involve the enumeration of the machines 
in the users plants of whatever industry 
or industries selected. The census of the 
machines in use would probably include 
such questions as the type, model, and 
size of the machine, floor space occupied, 
the productivity of the machine, age of 
the machine, power consumption, repairs 
and rejects of its product. These items 
are tentative as yet. The final question- 
naire will be decided upon after study 
by the advisory committee. 


Taxation Laws 


of Rhode Island 


Digest of Revenue Act Relating to Inheritance 
Taxes im Force in 1927 


(No income tax in this State.) 


Asa part of the decenrrial census of wealth, public debt, and taxation, 
the Bureau. of the Census compiles a Digest of State Laws Relating to Tax- 
ation and Revenue, of which the latest report is for the year 1922. This 
investigatiore will not be made again in its entirety until 1982, but the Di- 
rector of the Bureau, W. M. Steuart, announces that there have been so 
many requests fora revision of these tax laws that the Bureceu has under- 
taken the preparation of digests of the laws relating to nherétance and in- 
come taves in force inthe war-ious States in 1927. These digests are being 
published as rapidly as they are released by the Bureau of the Census. 


The first appeared in the isswe of March 10. 


Classification of beneficiaries for tax- 
Grandparent, parent, 
sister, 
nephew, niece, wife or widow Of a son, 


husband or widower of a daughter, leg- 
ally adopted or mutually ackmowledge 
child of decedent, or any lineal aes 

. Al 


ing purposes: A. 


husband, wife, child, brother, 


ent born in lawful wedlock. 


others. 


Exemptions: Purposes for which, and 
amounts to individual beneficiaries, al- 
purposes; transfers to 
imstitu- 
Class A, 


lowed: Public 
any corporation, association or 
tion exempt from taxation. 
$25,000. Class B, $1,000. 


* * * 


Tax rates: Tax on right to treansfer: 
One per cent om amounts in excess of 
$10,000 and not exceeding $250,000. (Ad- 
ditional rates shown below.) 


Tax on right to receive: Class A, on 
amounts not exceeding $50,000, ome-halt 
of 1 per cent; $50,000 to $250,000, one 
per cent; $250,000 to $500,000 orae and 
one-half per cent; $50,000 to 
two per cent; $75,000 to $1,000,000, two 
and one-half per cent; inexcess of $1,- 
006,000, three per cent. Class_ B, on 
amounts not exceeding $50,000, fiwe per 
cent, $50,000 to $250,000, six pex cent; 
$250,000 to $1,000,000, seven per cent; 
in excess of $1,000,000, eight pex cent. 

Collection and distribution of tax, dis- 
counts allowed, and interest chargeable: 
By State treasurer. Collection ard dis- 
tribution outlined below. 

* * 


Tax on right to transfer. A tax is 
imposed upon the transfer of the net 
estate of every resident decedent, ex- 
cept real property located outside this 
State and tangible personal property 
having an actual situs outside _ this 


Franziska Burghardt (mo- | State, and upon the transfer of the 


net estate of every nonresident deced- 
ent consisting of real property Located 
within this State and tangible prop- 
erty having an actual situs within this 
State, or any interest therein, or con- 
sisting or real property, tangible per- 
sonal property or intangible personal 
property over which the nomresident 
decedent exercised or omitted or failed 
to exercise @ power of appointment, 
which said power was derived £rom a 
resident decedent of Rhode Island, as 
a tax upon the right to transfer. Such 


| tax is imposed at the rateof 1 per cent 


upon the excess value of each said 
estate over $10,000. 

In the case of the estate of a non- 
resident decedent only such proportion 
of said exemption of $10,000 is allowed 
as: the value of said estate taxable there- 
under bears to the value of the entire 
estate. If an executor, administrator or 
trustee fails to file with the board of 
tax commissioners a sworn statement 
showing the full and fair cash value 
of the entire estate, no exermption is 
allowed. 

"=e ek 

In ascertaining the value of the net 
estate of a resident decedent for the 
assessment of the tax imposed here- 
under, no deductions are allowed for or 
on account of any inheritance, succes- 
sion of estate tax paid to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or amy tax, 
charge or expenditure made in wespect 
of real property or tangible personal 
property not located within this State. 
The value of the net estate of a non- 
resident decedent for the assessment 
of the tax imposed hereunder is ascer- 
tained by taking the full and fair cash 
value of the real and tangible personal 
property located within this State, or 
any interest therein, and deducting 
thereform such proportion o£ the in- 
debtedness of the entire estate of such 
nonresident decedent as the value of 
said real property and said tangible 
personal property located within this 
State bears to the value of the entire 
estate. If the executors, administrator 
or trustee of the nonresident dec edent’s 
estate fails to file with the board of 
tax commissioners a sworn statement 
showing the full and fair cash value of 
the entire cstate and the indebtedness 
thereof, only such debts and expenses 
as are chargeable to the said real prop- 
erty under the laws of this State shall 
be deducted. 

The tax imposed is assessed upon the 
fullandfaircash value of the met estate 
determined by the board of tax commis- 
sioners and is collected by the general 
treasurer, Such tax is due and payable 
immediately upon notification of the 
amount thereof, and if not paid within 
30 days thereafter shall bear interest at 
the rate of 8 per cent per annurn from 
the date of such notification. 

Me 


Tax upon the right to receive. <A tax 
is imposed upom any transfer by a resi- 
dent of this State of any real property 
within the State, or any tangible or in- 
gible personal property havine an 
actual situs outsic: this State, or in- 
except tangible personal property having 
2n actual situs outside this State, or in- 
terest therein or income therefrom, and 
by a nonresident of this State of any 
real property or tangible personal prop- 
erty within the State, or any interest 
therein, or any real property, tangible 
or intangible personal property over 
which said monresident exercised or 
omitted or failed to exercise a pPOwer of 
appointment, which said power was de- 
rived from a resident of this State, to 
any person or persons, in trust ox other- 
wise, as a tax upon the right to receive, 
in the following cases; 

1. When the tansfer is under a will or 
by the statutes of descent and distribu- 
tion of this State. 

2. When the transfer is made by deed, 
grant, bargain, sale or gift, without val- 
uable and adequate considei tion, and in 
contemplation of the death of griutor, 
vendor or donor, or intended to take ef- 
fect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after death. 

’« ¥ 

3. Except as otherwise provided by the 
act, whenever any person shall exercise 
a power of appointment, derived from 
any disposition of proverty, such exer- 
cise of power is deemed a transfer taxa- 
ble hereunder. and is taxed as property 
belonging to the donor of the power; and 
whenever any Person possessing such A 
power of appointment so derived ‘hall 


/ 


$75,000, 


‘ ; ' Y 
omit or fail to exercise the same within 
the time provided therefor in whole or 
in part, a transfer taxable under the 
provisions of this chapter shall be 
deemed to take place to the extent of 
such omission or failure and shall be 
taxed as property belonging to the donor 
of the power. 

4, Whenever any person during his 
life shall appoint 4 trustee, naming him- 
self or others as beneficiaries, and pro- 
viding .for the admimstration of said 
trust after his death, or providing for a 
termination of said trust and a distribu- 
tionof of the trust estate or any part 
thereof at h’: death, trans‘er taxable 
under the provisions of this chapter shall 
be deermed to take »lace upon the death 
of the creator of the trust. 

aK - oe 


5. Dower and curtesy in property lo- 
cated within this State shall be deemed 
to be interests in real property subject 
to the tax imposed hereunder, and are 
valued as life estates. 

6. Whenever at the death of any per- 
son any property, teal, tangible per- 
sonal of intangible personal, is held bv 
the decedent and any other person or 
persons jointly or as tenants by the en- 
tirety by the decedent and spouse, or is 
deposited in banks or other institutions 
in their joint names, and payable to 





either or the survivor, the right of the g 
survivor to the immediate ownership or 
possession and enjoyment of such prop- 
erty shall be deemed @ transfer taxable 
hereunder in the same manner as though 
the whole property so held or deposited 
belonged absolutely to the decedent and 
had been devised or bequeathed by him 
to the survivor or survivors, except such 
art thereof may be shown to have be- 
onged to such sutvivor or survivors and 
never to have been received or acquired 
by him from the decedent without valu- 
able and adequate consideration. 
* ~ 7” 


The taxes imposed hereunder are as-, 
sessed by the Board of tax commis- 
sioners upon the full amd fair cash value 
of the property transferred at the rates 
above and only upon the amount in ex- 
cess of the exemption specified, to be 
paid direct to the gemeral treasurer of 
the State. 

All property or interests transferred 
to any corporation, association or i 
stitution located in this State, which ¥ 
exempt from taxation by charter or un- 
der the laws of this State, or to any cor- 
poration, association or institution 1lo- 
cated outside of this State, which if lo- 
cated within this State would be exempt 
as aforesaid, or to amy person in trust 
for the same, or to any city or town in 


exempt. 

These taxes are due and payable six 
months after the first executor or ad- 
ministrator liable therefor is appointed, 
or six months after the date of death of 
the decedent in case letters testamentary 
are not issued. If not paid within nine 
months from the accrual thereof, inter- 
est shall be charged amd collected at the 
rate of 8 percent per annum, unless by 
reason of claims made uypon the estate, 
necessary litigation, or other unavoidable 
cause of delay such tax cannot be deter- 
mined and paid as herein provided, in 
which case interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum shall be charged upon 
the tax from the acerual thereof until 
such cause of delay is removed, after 
which 8 per cent pex annum shall be 
charged. 

* * * 

Additional tax. In addition to the tax 
imposed upon the right to transfer and 
the tax imposed upon the righ: to re- @ 
ceive, a tax is imposed upon the trans- 
fer of the net estate of every decedent, 
equal to the sum of the following per- 
centages of the value of said net estate: 
One and four-tenths per cent of the 
amount by which said net estate ex- 
ceeds $250,000 and does not exceed $300,- 
000; $300,000 to $500,000, 2.2 per cent; 
$500,000 to $700,000, 3 per cent; $700,2% 
000 to $900,000, 3.8 per cent; $900,000 
to $1,000,000, 4.6 per cent; $1,000,000 to 
$1,500,000, 5.24 per cent; $1,500,000 to 
$2,000,000, 6.04 per cent; $2,000,000 to 
$2,500,000, 6.84 per cent; $2,500,000 to 
$3,000,000, 7.64 per cent; $3,000,000 to 
$3,500,000, 8.44 per cent; $3,500,000 to 
$4,000,000, 9.24 per cent; $4,000,000 to 
$5,000,000, 10.12 per cent; $5,000,000 
$6,000,000, 10.92 per cent; $6,000,000 
$7,000;000, 11.72 per cent; $7,000,000 
$8,000,000, 1252 per cent; $8,000,000 
$9,000,000, 1332 per cent; $9,000,000 
$10,000,000, 14.12 per cent; and 14.92 per 
cent of the amount by which said net 
estate exceeds $10,000,000. 

* 


This tax is apportioned among the 
transferees of the net estate of the dece- 
dent in the proportiom which the value 
of the share of each such transferee 
bears to the total value of said net estate. 
Whenever the total amount of all taxes 
mentioned in this digest shall exceed the 
amount allowed as a credit under the 
provisions of the Federal revenue act of 
1926, the general treasurer refunds, but 4 
only to the extent of the amount of the 
additional tax last shown above, with- 
out interest, such excess to the person 
by whom said tax last shown above was 
paid. It is the intent and purpose, by 
the imposition of this additional tax, to 
obtain for the State the credit allowed 
under the Federal rewenue act of 1926. 
Whenever the Board of Tax Commis- 
sioners finds that the payment of this 
additional tax causes undue hardship, 
said Board may extend the time for 
payment of the whole or any part for 
a period not to exceed four years from 


[Continued on Page 9,Column 1.} 
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Cotton Seed 


Production of Wheat | Receipts of Cotton Seed at Mills Declined 


In Twelve Countries 


Reduced This Year 


Crop Developments in Can- 
ada and Europe Surveyed 
By Department of 
Agriculture. 


The 1928 wheat production in 12 for- 
eign countries studied is estimated at 
1,019,130,000 bushels against 1,115,100,- 
000 bushels in the same countries in 
927, when they produced about 32 per 
cent of the estimated world total, exclu- 
sive of Russia and China, according to a 
statement July 10 by the Crop Report- 


ing Board of the Department of Agni- | Cae 


culture, ‘ 
A preliminary report issued July 4 by 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, stated | 


that the wheat crops in Canada had 
made satisfactory progress and were in 
good condition at the end of June. The 


Alberta Department of Agriculture re- | 
ports that wheat crops there have never | 


shown greater promise at that time of 
year. 
Russian Average Larger. 

The winter wheat acreage in Russia 
was increased about 3 per cent. The 
text of the Board’s statement follows: 

The 1928 wheat production in 12 for- 
eign countries is estimated at 1,019,150,- 
000 bushels against 1,115,100,000 bushels 


in the same countries in 1927, when they ; 


produced about 32 per cent of the esti- 
mated world total, exclusive of Russia 
and China, according to reports received 
by the Foreign Service of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 


A preliminary report issued July 4 by 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, stated 
that the crops had made satisfactory 
progress and were in good condition at 
the end of June. The Alberta Depatt- 
ment of Agriculture reports that crops 


there have never shown greater promise | 
Fifty per cent of | 


at that time of year. 
the wheat was in shot blade and growth 
was rapid. 

Crop developments in most Européan 
countries were delayed by the late spring 


but conditions generally have improved | 
Forecas‘s | 


since the beginning of June. 
and estimates for five European countries 
total 609,994,000 bushels against 672,- 
638,000 bushels in 1927. These figures 


include official forecasts or estimates for | 


Spain and Hungary and indications on 
the basis of condition reports for France, 
Germany and Poland. 

The German figure is made on the 
basis of an acreage equal to that of last 
year. The acreage remaining for har- 
vest in France, the most important 


wheat producing country of Europe ex- | 


cepting Russia, is estimated at 12,774,- 
000 acres against 13,065,000 
1927. The May 1 condition, which in the 
past has borne a close relationship to 


of 18.7 bushels per acre this year against 
a final reported yield of 21.1 bushels in 
1927, 
been improving some, however. 
Increased Production in Italy. 
Conditions in Italy point to an increase 
in production over last year. The acre- 
age is reported at 12,361,000 acres 
against 12,296,000 acres in 1927 and the 


lishments 


warehousemen at places other 


| Oil, refined 


acres in| 


Conditions in May and June have | 
. ; | merce centrally located throughout the | 





conditions so far this season have been 
more favorable than last year. 
liminary estimate of the production in 
Spain places the crop at 141,094,000 
bushels against 144,825,000 bushels in 
1927. 
mated at 80,100,000 bushels against 76,- 
933,000 bushels in 1927. The estimate 
of acreage in Germany will not be avail- 
able until September but the condition of 
the crop as of June 1 was below average 
and below the condition as of June 1, 
1927. The June 1 condition would indi- 
cate a yield of 24 to 25 bushels per acre 
against 27.9 last year. 

The winter wheat acreage in Russia 
was increased about three per cent but 
reports state that there was considerable ! 


winter-killing part of which was not re- | 


sown to cereals. The condition of winter 
cereals as of June 15 was below average 
and below last year. The condition of 
the spring cereals as of June 15 was 
above average and above last year. The 


estimate of spring acreage is not avail- | 


able but Soviet officials say that the re- 


strictions of spring sown area as rumored | 


did not take place. 


The combined wheat crop in Algeria | 
and Tunis in 1928 is reported at 47,399,- | 
000 bushels against 36,590,000 bushels in | 


1927. The acreage in Morocco: has been 
increased to 2,335,000 acres from 2,304,- 
000 acres in 
been favorable. In Egypt, on the other 
hand, the condition as of July 1 was only 
95 per cent of the past ten-year average, 
compared with 107 the preceding July, 


Seeding has been progressing favorably | 


in Argentina and traders are reported as 
anticipating an increased acreage. Con- 
ditions in Australia have been generally 
favorable and an increased acreage is ex- 
pected. 7 
Smaller Rye Acreage in Europe, 

_ The 1928 rye area as reported for 15 
European countries which represented 58 
per cent of estimated European total 
acreage in 1927 is 22,512,000 acres 
against 23,142,000 acres in 1927. The 
estimate of German acreage is not avail- 
able. The condition of the winter crop 


which in 1927 amounted to 99 per cent | 
of the crop has been reported as below | 


average. In Poland, which ranks next to 
Germany in production, the winter acre- 
age is 11,152,000 acres against 12,008,- 
000 acres in 1927 and the condition up to 
June 15 was below average. 


A pre- | 


The 1928 crop in Hungary is esti- | 


1927 and conditions have | 


| scientific 


| hem stitching, fancy 


This Season from T otal of One Y ear 


Ago 


Amount Crushed and Stocks on Hand on June 30 Were 
Smaller Than in 1927, 


The Bureau of the Census has just | On hand at mills, June 30, 1928, 30,194 


issued the following report on cotton- 
seed and cottonseed products for the 
United States: 

Cottonseed reccived at mills,* August 
1 to June 30, 1928, 4,562,237 tons; 1927, 
6,525,409 tons. Crushed (same _ period): 


1928, 4,621,327 tons; 1927, 6,238,114 tons, | 


On hand 
August 1, 
* 16,296,041 


Crude oil (bs.), 1927-2 
He 27 8,280,561 


Crude oil Obs.), 1 

Retined oil (ibs.), 1! 

Refined oil (bs.), 1926-27 

and meal (tons), 192 

and meal (tons), 1926 

Jiulls (tems), 1927-2 

Hulls (tons), 1926-27 

Linters (running bales), 1927-28 

Linters (running bales), 1: si 

Hull fiber €500-Tb. bales), 192 S 
. 


145,670,884 
63,682 
142,844 
THX.045 
92,3838 


$OA77 


Cake 


llull fiber ©500-1b, bales), 192 F 
Grabhbots, (500-1 
bales), 
Grabhots, 
bales), 


motes, etc, 
1927-28 
motes, 
1926- 
*Includes ¢ at 
and 4,688,300 and 
August 1, 1927, and June 30, 
*Inclhudes 9,784,634 and 


1,842 
ete, (500-1). 


6.768 
19238, 
15,630,761 


and 6,186,446 
soup, ele, A 


pounds 


margarine, wust 1, 192%, 


“> 


and 1,853,397 pounds held 
VN412700 pounds 
respectively. 
pounds 
than refineries 
in transit 
and June 


to 


tons; 1927, 103,407 tons. 
*Includes seed destroyed at mills, but 


| not 89,784 tons and 23,249 tons on hand 
| August 1, nor 77,326 tons and 96,464 tons 
| reshipped for 1928 and 


1927, respec- 
tively. 

Cottonseed products manufactured, 
shipped out, and on hand: 


Shipped out 
August 1 
to June 30. 
1,441.859,694 
1,854,859,559 


Produced 
August 1 
to June 30. 
1,465,250,911 
1,865,342,894 

$1,285 


1,624, 


On hand 
June 30. 


603 


45,641 
190,060 


59,957 | 


$1,105 
4.594 
22,023 


3,243 


39,452 4,116 
by retining and manufacturing estab- 
im transit to refiners and consumers 


2.099 


and 
and 
oleo- 


held by refiners, brokers, agents, 
and manufacturing establishments 
meanutacturers of lard substitute 
30, 1928, respectively. 


£Produced from 1,391,528,S22 pounds crude oil. 


Exports of cottonseed products for 10 months ending May 31: 


a 
(ibs.) 


dibs.) 
meal (tons) 


Oil, crude 


Cake and 


| Linters Crunning bales) 


American Products Said to Be in Demand 
By Buyers in Almost Every Part of World 


Commerce Departrment Reports Increasing 


Number of 


Inquiries for Various Kinds of Goods. 


American goods may be found for sale | onions. 


in practically every country of the world 


and the inereasing number of inquiries 


received in the Department of Commerce | 


from foreign merchants, indicates the 


constant demand for them, according to | 
foreign trade ! 


the weekly summary of 
opportunities made public by the Depart- 
ment on July 14, The summary follows 


| in full text: 


Canada _ is’ inquiring about roller 
skates, hardware and electrical appli- 
ances; Porto Rico wishes to buy corn 
meal, fish and vegetables; Mexico wants 
paraffin, newspapers, and toilet soaps; 
Austria is asking for automobiles, ma- 
chine tools and canned fruit. 

Detailed information on the many for- 
eign sales possibilities reported may be 
had without charge upon application to 
any district or cooperative office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


United States. 
The asterisk (*) indicates that the 


agent. 

Brazil: *32292, motors, Diesel; *32292, 
motors, outboard; 392, mulch paper 
for fruit industry; *32292f, trees, fruit 
(grapefruit, etc.) and seeds. 

Canada: ‘ 
paper and metal; 32311, phosphate acid; 
*39300, stationery supplies and special- 
for holding 70 bushels grain; “82800, 
writing paper. 

Chile: 32305, office 
such as pens, pencils, ink, carbon paper, 
blotters and erasers. 


China: $2247, scales, especially scales | 


for weirhing railway cars; 32246, tools, 
hand, mechanics’. 

Cuba: 32294, knitting machinery, 
hosiery and underwear; 32294, silk and 
rayon goods. 

Czechoslovakia, 32233, 
ers, vacuum, nonelectric. 

Denmark: *32810, 


street clean- 
cosmetics 


ing, heavy. for riveters. ah 

Egypt: 32293, dynamo rewinding ma- 
chinery. 5 
“England: *32289, broom handles, plain, 
for malting; *32309, ochre, Peruvian, for 
linoleum manufacture. 


~ * » | * ° 
France: 32256, boots and shoes, men’s. | gutomobile accessories 


| pecially wire wheels, silent timing gears, 
Germany: *32238, ball bearings; *52- | 
| 980f, fish meal (pilchard and menhaden). 


Purchasers. 


*32312, toilet creams. 


Greece: 32253, telephone 


hardware. 

India: 32281, lubricating oils; 
screw-manufactuwring machines, for turn- 
ing out iron wood screws. 

Italy: *52307, laboratory 
and industrial; 

such as button-hole-making, 
stitching, and em- 
307, tools and pre- 


machines, 


broidery machines; 
cision machines. 

Japan: 32502, furniture, — steel, for 
restaurants and hotels; collapsible steel 
chaits, and steel theater chairs; 32303, 
typewriter, rebuilt. 

Mexico: 
icines, and toilet preparations; 32501, 
newspapers, overissue, carload; 32501. 
paraffin for manufacture of candles and 
matches; *52313, phonographic supplies 
and accessories; 32801, — phosphorus, 
amorphus, red; sesquisulphide of phos- 
phorus, and white phosphorus; *32313. 


vevlds 
photographic chemicals; *32313, photo- 





The 1928 barley acreage as reported 
for 10 foreign countries is 17,208,000 
acres compared with 16,505,000 acres in 
1927, when it included about 25 per cent 
of the estimated world total barley acre- 
age exclusive of Russia and China. The 
North African barley acreage is over 8 
per cent above last year. 

_The oats acreage reported for 10 for- 
eign countries in 1928 amounts to 14,- 
857,000 acres compared with 15,258,000 
acres in those countries in 1927 when it 
accounted for 14 per cent of the world’s 
total oats acreage exclusive of Russia 
and China. 


June Imports of Sisal 
Smaller Than Last Year 


Sisal shipments to the United States 
during June fell off to 34,249 bales from 
46,219 bales in May and 41,117 bales 
in June, 1927, according to a eable from 
Vice Consul Herman C. Vogenitz, Pro- 
greso, just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The full text of the 
report follows: 

Shipments to other countries amounted | 


graphic supplies and accessories; 32301, 
steric acid; 382314, toilet soaps. 

New Zealand: $2291, Cranes, traveling, 
indoor, electric 2; *32308, sundries, tobac- 
conists; *32808, tobacco; S2257f, trees, 
fruit; and seeds, including grain and 
grass seeds. 

Porto Rico: 
salmon, 


*32276f, Canned fruit, 


cially canned and dried fish; 
lard and cooking oil; *32276f, packing 
house preducts; *32276f, poultry scratch 
feed, and oats; *32276f, rice; ° 1276f, 
vegetables, especially beans, potatoes and 


to 10,249 bales compared with 10,262 
bales shipped during May, 19298, and 
only 748 bales during June, 1927, 

Stocks at Progreso increased from 78,- 
914 bales on June 1 to 89,557 bales on 
July 1. Stocks at Progreso on July 1, 
1927, amounted to 94,457 bales. Stocks 
at Merida, Campeche, and __ plantations 
were estimated to amount to 65,000 
bales, as compared with the estimated 
amount of 55,000 bales on hand June 1, 
1928, and 125,000 bales on hand July 1, 
1927, Prices remain unchanged. 


| portable electric tools; 
| equipment; 32298, machine tools; 32249, 


| rosin and turpentine, 
inquirer would act as both purchaser and 


32306, advertising novelties, | 


A al- | leather, and glazed 
ties; *32232, truck, motor, with capacity | 


supplies, small, | 


and | 
toilet preparations; 32259, gloves, work- | 


| fast 


wire, phos- } 
| phor bronze; porcelain insuiators, and 


| pole line gone. | 


equipment, ! 
#52295, sewing | 


| raisins); 32273f, 
| apricots, prunes, 


| honey; 32262f, 
| tools; 
| oil, cottonseed, and cottonseed cake; 32- 


32314, drugs, prepared med- | 


shrimp, sardines and _ tomatoes; | 
*32276f, corn meal; *32276f, fish, espe- | 
*32276f, 


ae 


Tunisia: *32515, 
tractor-drawn. 


Plows,  subsoiling, 


Agents. 

Argentina: 32285, Boot and shoe leath- 
ers; $2285, hardware, _ builders’ 
general; 32285, heels and soles, for 
boots and shoes; 32285, linings for shoes; 
32285, sanitary ware; 32285, shoe find- 
ings; 32285, thread and yarn for shoes. 

Austria: 32240, Automobile accessories 
and novelties; 32298, automobiles and 
accessories; 32298, bicycles; 32274f, can- 
ned fruit, vegeta! les and meat delicacies; 
32298, household electrical appliances and 
32298, household 


plumbing equipment; 32298, tools, hand, 
mechanics’, 

Brazil: 32248, Fiber, 
32248, galvanized sheet iron, corrugated 
and plair; black iron plates; and tin 
plate; 32248f, malt; 32248, nails, horse- 
shoe; 32248, plows and parts; 32248, 
and caustic soda; 
32248, wire, barbed, oval steel, and gal- 
vanized. 

Canada: 32251, hardware, builders’ and 
tools; 32251, household electrical appli- 
ances and wiring supplies; 32251, plumb- 
ing and sanitary equipment; 32251, 
skates, roller. 

Cuba: 32286, 


manila sisal; 


calf and side upper 


kid; 32286, cotton 


piece goods; 32284, leather for shoes, 


| especially glazed kid and patent leather; 


32286, silk goods. 

Czechoslovakia: 32233, optical goods, 
especially spectacle frames. 

Ecuador: 32287, motors, Diesel, 
semi-Diesel, 4 to 50 horsepower. 

Egypt: 32288, calf upper leather, side 
upper leather in black and colors, and 
patent leather. 

England: 32304, books, note, loose-leaf, 
with leather and composition covers, for 


or 


| advertising purposes. 
tanning extract for 
} 


Estonia: 32287, 
sole leather. 
France: 32279f, canned fruit and vege- 


| tables; 32279f, fats, vegetable and tal- 


low; 32279f, grain; 32279, mineral oils; 
322791, vegetable dry. 
_ Germany: 32255, advertising special- 
ties; 32234, automobiles; 32244, auto- 
mobile accessories and novelties; 32239, 
and parts, es- 
and electric gear controls; 32270f, break- 
cereals, dry and popcorn; 32265f, 
canned asparagus, fruit, salmon, lobster, 
craw fish, ete.; 32262f, canned corned 
beef; 32278f, canned orn beef and 
salmon; 32262f, canned fruit and vege- 
tables; 32255, electrical appliances; 32- 
278f, flour and oat flakes; 32262f, fruit, 
dried; 32270f, fruit, dried; $2264f, fruit, 
dried (apples, apricots, prunes, pears and 
peaches); 32269f, fruit, dried (apples, 
apricots, prunes, peaches, pears, and 
fruit, dried (apples, 
pears, peaches) and 
apricot kernels; 32268f, fruit, dried, es- 
pecially apples; 32271f, honey; 32273f, 
lard; 32255, machine 
32255, office appliances; 32267f, 


290, pitch pine and kiln dried saps; 
32270f, rice; 32270f, rice; 32297, sewing 
machines for the textile and footwear 
industry; 32266f, starch, rice; 32263, 
tires, automobile; 32299, upper leather. 

Guatemala: $2260f, flour. 

Honduras: 32282, neckties, good qual- 
ity; 32283, shoes, good grade, for men 
women and children; 32283, upper 
leather, especially glazed kid and sheep 
skins. 

Java: 32243, automobile accessories 
and tools; 32236, automobile and motor 
cycle accessories; 32236, batteries, stor- 
age, low priced and electric ignition 
cable for automobiles; 32236, lamps, in- 
candescent, and short wave radio sets; 
32243, sporting goods. 

Morocco: 32282, lubricating oils. 

Netherlands: 32254, 
restaurant electric devices; 32250, tools, 
small, for wood and metal industries. 

Poland: 32275f, grain (winter wheat) 
in carload lots, 

Porto Rico: 32252f, bars and rods, re- 
inforcing; $2252, galvanized sheets, plain 
and corrugated; 32252f, packing house 
products, 

South Africa: 32245, automobile acces- 
sories and tools; 82242, vuleanizing 
outfits. 

Spain: $2241, automobiles, high priced, 
luxury, and high grade heavy trucks; 
322535, piston rings, pistons, metal gas- 
kets, ring and pinion gears, and gears 
for transmissions. 

Straits Settlements: 
and cooking sets. 

Sweden: 32261f, 


32249, lighting 


cottonseed cakes; 


101,748 | 


| pared with 9 


and a 


; and 


| of 


; cure, 
and | 


| Agricultural 


| compared 


| of the various sizes of chickens. 


} reports. 


‘ pared with 89,996,000 pounds July 1, 


| pounds, 


| pounds, 


household and | 


Customs Rulings 


Increase Is Shown 


In Meat Holdings 
In Cold Storage 


Beef Stores Decline; De- 
creases Are Also Reported 
For Frozen Poultry and 
For Creamery Butter. 


Cold storage holdings of meats on July 


| 1 totaled 1,012,437,000 pounds, of which 


17,238,000 pounds was beef, as com- 


pared with 953,159,000 pounds of meat | 


on July 1, 1927, of which 23,261,000 
pounds was beef, the Bureau oi Agricul- 


; tural Economics, Department of Agricul- 
} ' ture, has just state. 


Frozen poultry amounted to 38,182,000 


pounds as against 50,064,000 pounds last | 


year, the Bureau states. Creamery but- 
ter, in-the United States, came to 69,- 
343,000 pounds as compared with 89,- 
996,000 pounds on July 1 last year. The 


| cold storage report follows in full text: 


The monthly report of the Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics shows the fol- | 


vi stocks rroz cured meats, | Py : . 1 2. 
lowing stocks of frozen and cured : | sences specified in tariff item No. 250, 


including lard, in cold storage ware- 
houses and meat packing establishments 
on July 1, 1928: 

Holdings of Meats. 
meats, 1,012,487,000 pounds, 
159,000 pounds July 1, 
average of 916,595,000 


com- 


Total 
and a= five-year 
pounds. 

Frozen beef, 17,238,000 pounds, compared 
with 23,261,000 pounds July 1, 1927, and a 
five-year average of 31,025,000 pounds, 

Frozen pork, 285,720,000 pounds com- 
pared with 220,847,000 pounds July 1, 1927, 
five-year average of 182,744,000 
pounds, 

Frozen lamb and mutton, 2,168,000 pounds, 
compared with 1,360,000 pound: July 1, 1927, 
end a five-year average of 2,248,000 pounds, 

Cured beef, 7,506,000 pounds, fully cured, 
7,466,900 pounds in process of cure, 
compared with 11,238,000 pounds, 
cured, and 9,257,000 pounds in process of 
cure July 1, 1927, and a five-year average 


| of 23,103,000 pounds for both items. 


Dry salt pork, 99,642,000 pounds, fully 
cured, and 75,327,000 pounds in process of 
cure, compared with 84,355,000 pounds, fully 
cured, and 88,901,000 pounds in process of 
cure July 1, 1927, and a five-year average 

182,791,000 pounds for both items. 
Pickled perk, 201,322,000 pounds, fully 
cured, and 252,020,000 pounds in process of 
compared with 198,012,000 pounds, 
fully cured, and 252,160,000 pounds in pro- 
cess of cure July 1, 1927, and a five-year 
average of 427,714,000 pounds for 
items. 

Miscellaneous meats, 64.033,000 
compared with 63,768,000 pounds 
1927, and a five-year average of 66,968,000 
pounds. 


pounds, 


Lard, 214.465,000 pounds, compared with | 


147.318,000 pounds July 1, 1927, and a five- 
year average of 138,056,000 pounds, 
Frozen Poultry. 
The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Economics shows 
lowing cold storage holdings of frozen 


| poultry on July 1, 1928: 


Total frozen poultry, 38,182,000 
With 50,064,000 pounds July 1, 
1927, and a five-year average of 45,863,000 
pounds, 

Broilers, 4.434.000 pounds, compared with 
6,513,000 pounds July 1, 1927, and a five- 
year average of 5,103,000 pounds. 

Fryers, 1,926,000 pounds compared with 
2,460,000 pounds July 1, 1927. 

Roasters, 7,358,000 pounds, compared 
with 10,722,000 pounds July 1, 1927, and 
a five-year average of 13.146,000 pounds. 

Fowls, 6,672,000 pounds compared with 
7,032,000 pounds July 1, 1927, and a five-year 


| average of 6,445,000 pounds. 
Turkeys, 7,208,000 pounds, compared with | 


7.971.000 pounds July 1, 1927, and a five- 
yenr average of 8,038,000 pounds. 
Miscellancous poultry, 10,604,000 pounds, 
compared with 15,766,000 pounds July 1, 
1927, and a five-year average of 13,136,000, 
While the Bureau fee sured of the 
completeness and accuracy of the total 
amount of poultry reported, ft cannot 
vouch for the accuracy and classification 
There are 
m number of concerns whose holdings are 
exceedingly heavy, Who tind it imprac- 
ticable to make the segregation on their 


Dairy Products. 


lowing cold storage holdings of dairy 


| products and eggs on July 1, 1928: 


Creamery butter, 69,343,000 pounds, com- 
1937, 


and a five-year average of 75,506,000 


| pounds. 


American cheese, 53,617,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 49,999,000 pounds July 1, 1927, 
and a five-year average of 
pounds, 

Swiss, including block cheese, 
compared with 5,265,000 
July 1. 1927, and a five-year 
4,612,000 pounds, 

Brick and Munster cheese, 
pounds compared with 1,971,000 
July 1, 1927, and a five-year 
2,054,000 pounds. 

Limburger cheese, 1,118,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 1,594,000 pounds July 1, 1927, 


5.614,000 
pounds 
average of 


1,951,000 
pounds 


average of 


and a five-year average of 1,071,000 pounds, 


All 8,193,000 
pounds 


average of 


varieties of cheese, 
compared with 8,887,000 
1, 1927, and a five-year 


other 


e eggs, 9.998.000 cases, compared with 
Julw 1, 1927, and a five- 
yveur average of 9,617,000 cases. 

Frozen eggs, 77,690,000 pounds, compared 
with 81,263,000 pounds July 1, 1927, and 
a five-year average of 45,716,000 pounds, 

Classification of frogen eggs on 78 per 
cent of total holdings for July 1. 1928 is 
shown as follows: 29 per cent whites, 17 
per cent yolks, and 54 per cent mixed, 


565,000 cases 


Crop of Cotton in Brazil 


Larger Than Last Year 


Brazilian cotton production for the | 


1927-28 season is forecast at 493,000 
bales, as compared with 449,000 bales 
last year, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has just been advised in cabled re- 
ports from the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome. The report fol- 
lows in full text: 


The production of cotton in Brazil for | 


the 1927-28 season is estimated at 495,- 
000 bales of 478 pounds equivalents. 
This is somewhat higher than the pro- 
duction last year, which is placed at 
449,000 bales, but lower than the five- 
year average of 568,000 bales for the 
period 1921-25. The 1927-28 wheat pro 
duction is estimated at 4,189,000 bushels 
against 4,589,000 bushels in 1926-27 and 
4,145,000 bushels in 1925-26, 


32261f, flour, spring and hard winter; 
32261f, grain (wheat), spring or hard 
winter; 322511, lard; 32261f, oatmeal and 
rolled oats; 32261, paraffin; 32261, rosin, 
darker varieties; 32261, sulphur, crude. 

Virgin Islands: 82277f, confectionery, 
hard, in packages and in bulk and 5-cent 
bar goods; 32277, footwear, canvas, rub- 
bersoled, low priced; 32277, laundry 
soap. 


| ments, 





| clusive; 


1927, |; 


| be 


| mentioned 


fully | 


both | 


July 1, | 
| valorem. 


| mercial, the import 
| lowing materials for use in the tin indus- 


| , 
the fol- | jess than 280 pounds sterling per ton. 


pounds, | 


| automobiles and trucks, 


Consequently, there will be fryers | 
| eontained in the figures shown for broWers, | 
rousters and possibly miscellaneous poultry. | 


46,522,000 | . 2 
| able to imported goods of a class or kind | 
made or produced in Canada, when the | 
| selling price to the Canadian importer *s | 
more than 5 per cent below the fair mar- | 


; between the selling price and the 
| market value for home consumption, pro- 


Department of Commerce Reviews Chan 
and Trade Regulations 


In Foreign Tariffs 
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Commerce 


Oo 
ses 


Provisions of New Treaties Are Surveyed and Restrictions 
On Exports and Imports Noted, 


| 
| 


Changes in foreign tariffs and trade | Cuba, published in the Gaceta Oficial, | 


regulations are reported in a survey for 
the week ending July 12, 1928, just made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 

Commercial treaty negotiations, and 
regulations of importance to American 
importers and exporters, including re- 
strictions on various commodities, are 


shown in the survey, together with duty | 
The full | 
| import licenses for shipments in Poland. 

The 
| complete lists of 


changes on exports and imports. 

text of the survey follows: 
Bolivia.—The reduction established by 

Article 7 of the Bolivian tariff law of 


| September 28, 1927, of one half of the 


basic duties on all goods imported into 
the departments of Deni, Santa Cruz, 
Territorio de Colonias, and El Gran 
Chaco, for consumption in those depart- 
has been withdrawn on the fol- 
lowing goods, with the exception.of.those 
imported by way of Yacuino in the De- 


| partment of Santa Cruz, reports the Bole- 


tin Comercial, La Paz: 
Rice, sugar, coffee, cacao, edible fats, 


flour, footwear, silk textile, oils and es- i dustry and commerce 


paragraphs a and b; perfumes and toilet 
preparations under tariff items 231, 252, 


our 


| 235, and 236; articles of jewelry and sil- 


verware under tariff items 439 to 441 in- 
playing cards, 


2, including agate, amber, horn, etc., 
pearls, precious and semiprecious stones 


| under tariff item 940, and wines and other 


alcoholic beverages. 

The 50 per cent reduction continues to 
allowed on goods other than those 

above when imported into 


these districts. Duty exemption priv- 


ileges for all goods entering Bolivia by | 


way of Puerto Suarez and Puerto Sucre, 
originally provided for by a decree of 
December 1, 1926, continue in force un- 
der the present decree. 

Bolivia Increases Duty 


On Wooden Shoe Heels 

By a decree of the Bolivian Executive 
effective April 11, 1928, published in tne 
Boletin Comercial, imported wooden shoe 
heels are now dutiable at 5 bolivianos per 
gross kilo instead of at the former rate 
of 30 per cent ad valorem. 

A decree of April 10 provided the rate 
of 5 bolivianos per gross kilo for all 
goods under tariff item 564, which in- 
cluded shoe heels. The later decree, 
however, applies the new rate to shoe 
heels only, and all other goods under this 
item continue dutiable at 30 per cent ad 


By a decree of the Bolivian Executive 
promulgated April 23, 1928, Boletin Co- 
duties on the fol- 
try are reduced by one half, to be in ef- 
fect as long as the price of tin remains 


The rates are in bolivianos per gross kilo 
(former rates in parentheses): 

Item 926g.—Percussion caps 
fuses other than for firearms, 
(0.35). 


and 


Item 926j—Heavy powder, dynamite, | 


and other explosives for industrial uses, 


| agriculture and mining, 0.15 (0.30). 


Item 551.—Ordinary unplaned lumber, 
1 <2). 

Item 131.—Paraffin and other mineral 
waxes in paste, block, and other unmanu- 
factured forms, 2.50 (5). 

Item 129.—Naphtha for tractors, 
4 (8). 

By a decree of the Bolivian Executive 
dated May 2, 1928, no export duty will 
be collected on rubber in Bolivia as 
long as the price of rubber in the London 
market remains below 13 pence a pound, 
according to a report from Vice Consul 
G. H. Butler, La Paz. Under the regu- 
lations formerly in effect this minimum 


; price was 15 pence a pound. 


Canada to Consider 


| Foreign Excise Duties 


Canada..—A Canadian customs circu- 
lar issued June 28, 1928 (No. 670-C), 
cancels a regulation of April 15, 1919, 


| which provided that foreign excise duties 
The monthly report of the Bureau of | 
| Agricultural Economics shows the fol- 


or excise taxes should be disregarded in 
estimating the market value of goods 


, for determining special or dumping duty. 


The new regulation provides that goods 
proved to have been purchased before 
June 28, and imported into Canada be- 
fore August 1, 1928, shall not be subject 


| to dumping duty in respect of such for- 


eign excise taxes or duties. 
The Canadian dumping duty is applic- 


ket value of the same article when sold 


| for home consumption in the country of 


export, and at the time and place of di- 
rect shipment to Canada. This special or 
dumping duty .is equal to the difference 
fair 


vided that it shall not exceed 15 per cent 
ad valorem. 

A Canadian order-in-council of June 
29, 1928, published in the Canada Gazette, 
Ottawa, provides for the free admission 


of ethylene glycol, when for use in Ca- | 


nadian manufactures, until the end of 
the next session of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. 


Cuba Prohibits Export 
Of Pineapple Plants 


A similar order-in-council was issued 


| May 18, 1927, providing for the duty- 


free entry of the above product, until 
the end of the 1928 session of the Ca- 
nadian Parliament, which closed June 11. 

China.—A tax on native and foreign 
wheat flour, of ten cents silver (approxi- 
mately equivalent. to five cents U. S. cur- 
rency) per bag of 49 pounds net weight, 
has been provided for by the Chinese 
Nationalist Government, effective July 
1, 1928, according to a radiogram from 


Trade Commissioner Frank Williams at | 


Shanghai. 

Under the existing arrangements the 
tax is to be. collected on imports of for- 
eign flour at Shanghai only, although its 
extension to other ports, notably Hankow 


and Tientsin, is understood to be contem- | 


plated. The tax is to be collected through 
a special wheat flour tax bureau estab- 
lished for the purpose at Shanghai, with 
a branch at Wusih and an agent at Peng- 
pu. 
It is to be collected from native flour 


| mills at five-day periods on the basis of 


their actual sales and in return for the 
payment of this tax the native Chinese 
mills have been promised exemption from 
the payment of likin on native wheat. 
This tax is considered as’ a nominal 5 
per cent ad valorem tax, but at present 
prices of native and foreign flour it is 
reported to approximate 3 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Cuba.—A decree of the President of 


| term 
| many commodities may be shipped fran 
| this country to Poland through Germany 


; are 
| into Poland against a shipping document 
manufactured | 
| goods specified under tariff items 910 to 
912 


0.175 | 





| Havana, and effective June 23, prohibits 


the exportation, for a period of ten years, 


| of young pineapple plants and sprouts 
| thereof. 
no time limit, cutting and loading for | 
export of pineapples which are not yet | 
| ripe. 


The same decree prohibits with 


Poland.—Commerce reports for July 2, 
1928, carried an item in regard to the 
procedure for certificates of origin and 
Polish Government abolished two 
restricted goods, ex- 


cepting those of 


on a large number of commodities. 


German origin, or if | 
| “coming from” Germany, effective March 





American exporters may be interested | 
in the Polish official interpretation of the | 


“coming from” Germany, since 


as transit goods, This interpretation, as 
set forth by the Poiish ministry of in- 
in a circular of 
April 8, 1928, is as follows: 
“Commodities ‘coming from’ Germany 
considered such goods which come 


drawn in Germany 
ports, ete.). Goods going in transit 
through Germany against documents 
drawn on Poland in a third country, are 
not considered as goods ‘coming from’ 
Germany (even if they are re-loaded at 


(also in German 


' a German port or a German railway sta- 
{ tion, 


provided the re-loading has not 
made it necessary to change the original 
shipping documents.)” 

In order that American goods, the im- 
portation of which was restricted in Po- 
land up to March 15, 1928, and 


| 60 per cent under paragraph 399, 


those | 


which are still under restriction may not | 


be considered as German goods or “com- 
ing from” Germany, it is necessary, if 
goods are shipped in transit through 


| Germany, to have the goods covered by a 


through ocean bill of lading to Poland 
with the understanding that such a docu- 
ment will not be changed or replaced at 
the point of transshipment in Germany. 

Attention should be called to the fact 
that certificates of origin must be pro- 
cured for all shipments to Poland if 
“conventional” duties are to be applied 
by the Polish customs authorities, pro- 
vided such “conventional” rates have 
been established. Such certificates can 
only be procured in the country of origina 
and not in countries where goods are 
transshipped for Poland. This latter 
point should be strictly observed in order 
to avoid complications when goods land 
in Poland. 

-Norway.—Effective July 1, 1928, an im- 


| port duty of 0.25 crown per kilo will be 


collected on imports of wool and shoddy 
in Norway, atcording to a cable from 
Consul General Louis G. Dreyfus, Jr., 
Oslo. These were formerly free of duty. 
Import and Export Duties 


Are Revised by Mexico 


| appropriate paragraph; 


| ished 
15, 1928, and still requires import licenses | 


Customs Court Fixes 
Tariff Assessments 
On Various Articles 


Rulings Are Issued on Wil- 
low Furniture, Codfish 
And Many Other 
Imports. 


New York, July 14.—The United States 
Customs Court, although not in session 
during this month and next month, con- 
tinues to render decisions of interest to 
the import trades. Rulings just an- 
nounced cover Anatolian and other mats, 
furs, flannels, candy containers, musical 
instruments, clasps, wool powder, fin- 
pieces of marble, Bar Harbor 


chairs, willow furniture, dried, salted 


| and boned cod fish; shrimp sauce and 


A 


clasps. 
follows: 
Shrimp sauce, imported by William A, 
Brown & Co., et al., held duty free under 
paragraph 1662, act of 1922. (Protests 


resume of these rulings 


| Nos, 283704-G-4397-28, ete.) 


Clasps, imported by B. Blumenthal & 
Co., et al., assessed at 80 per cent under 
paragraph 1428, held dutiable at either 
55 per cent under paragraph 348, or at 
(Pro- 
tests Nos. 255777-G-40234-27). 

Anatolian and other mats, imported 
by the Associated Merchandising Corpo- 
ration, et al., assessed at 55 per cent 
under paragraph 1116, act of 1922, held 
dutiable at 30 per cent under paragraph 
1117. (Protests Nos. 257297-G-38362- 
27, etc.) 

Furs, imported by the Kalgan Fur 
Corporation et al., held by the court to 
be dutiable at 10 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1420, act of 1922, 
(Protest Nos, 284293-G-6844-28, etc.) 

flannel is Assessed. 

Flannel, imported by J. Schanz and 
H. F. Taylor, Inc., taxed upon entry as 
wool cloth at 35 per cent under para- 
graph 288, act of 1913, held by court 
dutiable at 30 per cent under paragraph 
289, same act. (Protests Nos. 969877- 
22069-22, etc.) 

Candy containers, ete., imported by 
B. Illfelder & Co. et al., taxed as toys 
at 70 per cent under paragraph 1414, 
held by court dutiable at lower rates; 
plush covered cats, 50 per cent, para- 
graph 910; paper hats, 35 per cent, under 
paragraph 1313; and ten pins, 30 per cent 
under paragraph 1402, (Protests Nos. 
254766-G-14448, etc.) 

Whistles, candy containers, ete., im- 
ported by the Strauss-Eckhardt Co., Ine., 
et al., held dutiable as follows: Whistles; 
those in chief value metal not plated, 
40 per cent under paragraph 399 and 
those of wodd, 33 1-3 per cent under 
paragraph 410; candy containers, paper, 
35 per cent; papier mache, 25 per cent; 
fur, 40 per cent, base metal, 40 per 
cent, and cotton, 40 per cent, under 
costume bells, 


| 40 per cent under paragraph 399; ship 


Mexico.—Import and export duties in | 


Mexico on a number of articles have been 


| revised, and several new items have been 


established both in the import and ex- 
port tariff, practically all changes to be- 


| come effective early in August, 1928, ac- 


cording to a cable from Commercial At- 
tache George Wythe, Mexic. City. 
Import duties are to be increased on 
animal and vegetable fats, compound 
lard, glass and crystal objects weighing 
not more than 300 grams, and tents. 
The following articles, hitherto not 
specially mentioned, will be given sep- 
arate classification in the import tariff: 


models, 33 1-3 per cent, paragraph 410; 
musical instruments, 40 per cent; para- 
graph 1443; so-called barnyard fowl, 25 
per cent, paragraph 1303; and _lottos, 
33 1-3., under paragraph 410. (Protests 


| Nos. 17202-G-9815, etc.) 


Prepared human hair, glass and crystal | 


objects weighing more than 300 grams, 


cotton picking sacks, and creosoting oils. | 
Export duties are to be decreased on | 


wool, goats’ hair, and sulphur, and abo!- 
ished on dye and tanning woods. Mosaics 
and tiles, now free, will be dutiable. 
The export duties on logs and lumber 
will be assessed per unit of one lineal 


| 
| 
| 


| ported by Be. 


Wool Powder Taxed. 


Wool powder, imported by the Rovert 
Griffin Co., assessed at 50 per cent under 
paragraph 1119, held by court dutiable 
at 712 cents per pound under paragraph 
1105. (Protest No. 7358-G). 

Marble, finished pieces, imported by 
Gallagher & Ascher. collector's assess- 
ment at 50 per cent, under paragraph 
233, upheld. (Protest No. 250137-G). 

Bar Harbor chairs, imported by A. T. 
Pattison & Co., of Galveston, assessed at 
60 per cent under paragraph 407, held 
dutiable at 33 1-3 per cent under para- 
graph 410. (Protest No. 229268-G). 

Codfish, dried, salted and boned, im=+ 
Hammond, of Boston, 


meter instead of one cubic meter, as | held dutiable 114 cents per pound under 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.) 


a 


| 


paragraph 718 of the Act of 1922. (Pro- 
tests Nos. 128975-G-13506. etc.) 


in every room 


Throw a switch — and you have 
your choice of two programs. 
Press a valve—and you have ice- 


water. 


Select a book from .the 


library catalog — and it’s sent 
up to you. Wake in the morning, 
and find the newspaper under 


your door. 


A Statler is your ‘‘home away 


from home”’. 


The / organization of 
ge 90 WALA. 


There are Statler Hotels in: 


BOSTON ° 
CLEVELAND * 


BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffale) 
DETROIT * 


ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK (Hote! Penneyleania, Statler-Operated) 


Hotels Statler 


Wo 


1,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 
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Trackage Rights 


Rate Decisions 


ommission Asserts Authority to Require | Railways Ordered 


| Use of Tracks of One Railway by Another 


‘Cancellation of Grant 
Of Rights Forbidden 


Alton Road to Continue Oper- 
ation Over Line of 


T. P. & W. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

rticipate. The full text of the report 
by Commissioner Porter follows: ; 
On September 2, 1895, the Chicago ana 
Alton Railroad Company entered into an 
eement with the Toledo, Peoria & 
estern Railway Company, under which 
the T. P. & W. granted to the Alton the 
right to use jointly with it the 
track of its railroad, extending from the 


int of junction of the roads in Wash- 
on, Ill., westerly about 12 miles across | 
the Illinois River in the city of Peoria, | 
to some convenient point of junc- | 
tion with the main track of the Peoria | 


Til, 


& Pekin Union Railway Company. 
Agreement Entered 
For Use of Track 


Strictly local business between term- | 


nal and intermediate stations of the 


portion of the road leased was reserved | 


to the T. P. & W. The agreement was 
to continue until the expiration of 12 


months after either party should give | 
written notice to the other party of its 
desire to cancel the agreement, and was | 
for a stipulated rental of $20,000 per | 
subsequently | 
reduced to $16,000, but increased to $20,- | 


annum. The rental was 


500 in 1917. During 1925 and 1926 ef- 


forts were made by the receivers of the | 


T. P. & W. to secure a still further in- 
crease in the rental, but without suc- 
cess. 


In June, 1926, the property of the°T. | 


P. & W. was sold at foreclosure, and was 
purchased by George P. McNear, w., 
who since that time has been president 
ef the defendant herein, which is’ the 
successor in interest to the rights of the 


T. Pp. & W. under the agreement of 1895. | 


On May 16, 1927, the defendant formally 


notified the Alton by letter of its elec- | 


tion to cancel the agreement of 1895, 
in accordance with the terms of the de- 


cree under which the property of the T. | 


P. & W. was sold. Attached to that 


letter was a copy of the formal notice | 


filed in the District Court in which the 


receivership was pending. However, de- | 
fendant later offered to renew the agree- 


ment at a minimum annual rental of 
$50,000, which it declared to be the 
nuisance value. 

The Alton regarded $50,000 as excess- 
ive, and on August 8, 1927, filed this 
complaint alleging that the public inter- 
est required continuance of the present 
service, praying that we exercise the 
powers conferred in paragraph (4) of 
section 3 of the Act, pertaining to the 


joint use of treminal facilities, and au- | 
thorize the continued use of the afore- | 
said tracks by the Alton upon such terms | 


as may be found reasonable, and that 


pending the determination of such ques- | 
tion we issue an emergency order under | 


paragraph (15) of section 1, requiring 


the T. P. & W. to continue to permit the | 


Alton to operate its trans over said 
tracks in order that the existing status 
might be maintained and the flow of traf- 
fic be uninterrupted. 


The complaint set forth that “a sub- 


stantial part of said track lies within the 
limits of the Peoria-East Peoria switch- 
ing districts, and is a terminal track and 
a terminal facility within the meaning of 
paragraph (15) of section 1 and para- 
graph (4) of section 3 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act.” On August 9, 1927, 


division 5, issued Service Order No. 46, 
directing defendant to permit the con- | 
tinued use of Alton trains over its track | 


between Washington and Peoria until 
our further order. i 
The complaint alleges that exclusion 


of the Alton from the use of defendant’s 


tracks between Washington and Peoria | 


will cause suspension of all freight and 


passenger service by the Alton from the | 


north to, from and via Peoria, resulting 
in immense and lasting injury to the 


Alton and the shipping and traveling 


public. 
Business Groups Seek 
Continuation of Service 

The American Milling Company, the 
Peoria Association of Commerce, and 
the Peoria Board of Trade intervened to 
the hearing, seeking continuation of the 
present service. 


senger train between Washington and 
Peoria upon terms to be negotiated, and 


if negotiations fail, upon terms to be | 
; t desires to divert to its | 
own line a share of the freight traffic | 
between “eoria and Chicago which moves | 


fixed by us. 


via the Alton, and is now opposed to a 
renewal of the trackage agreement, so 


far as it applies to movement of freight | 
| 


(1) | 


trains. ; 
Two questions are presented: 
Whether the public interest requires a 


- ° é | 
continuation of freight service via Alton | 


tarins to and from Peoria via Washing- 
ton and (2) whether we hav authority to 
require continuation of such service 
under the circumstances and conditions 
existing in this case. 

The main line of the Alton from Chi- 
cago to St. Louis, Mo., runs in a gen- 
eral southwesterly direction through 
Dwight, Chenoa and Bloomington, Il. 
At Dwight the railroad forks and a 
branch line, herein termed the Dwight 
branch, extends west and south a dis- 
tance of 69.7 miles to Washington, from 


which point Alton trains operate over | 


tracks of defendant a distance of about 
12 miles down grade into the switching 
district of East Peoria or Peoria, which 
ints are separated by the [Illinois 
River. The grades on this 12-mile 
stretch run as high as 1.1 per cent. 
Alton locomotives cut off from in- 
coming freight trains at Peoria or East 
Peoria, chiefly the latter, in yards of 
the P. P. U., as terminal carrier 
which breaks up inbound trains, assem- 


bles outbound trains, and performs in- | 


terchange and terminal switching for 
Various railroads, including the Alton 
and defendant. Inbound passenger 
trains are moved by Alton power across 
ithe river into Peoria to the terminus 
pf the line of defendant, thence approxi- 
mately 150 feet over rails of the P. 
& P. U. into the Peoria passenger sta- 


10n. 


The distance to Peoria via this route | 


81.4 miles from Dwight and 155 miles 
fom Chicago. 

f ach diverges from the main line and 
sontinues a distance of some 61 miles 
Mhrough San Jose to Grove, Ill, a sta- 
ion within the Peoria switching district. 


main | 


Defendant is willing to | 
allow cqntinued operation of Alton pas- | 


At Bloomington another | 


| From Grove the Alton operates north 
about three miles over tracks of the 
P. & P. U., into East Peoria or Peoria 
yards. The distance to Peoria over this 
route, hereinafter designated the San 
Jose route, is 116.4 miles from Dwight 
and 190.6 miles from Chicago, It is 35 
miles longer than the route over the 
Dwight branch. 


| 
At Chenoa the Alton connects with | 


defendant’s main line, which runs into 


Peoria, and the distance to Peoria over | shippers sometimes receive soft or moist 


} corn which they desire to market im- 
| mediately, before heating takes place, 


this route is 48.3 miles from Chenoa, 
77 miles from Dwight, and 150.6 miles 
from Chicago. 


Livestock Shipped 
To Chicago Over Route 


Between Dwight and Peoria the Alton 
operates three scheduled trains each way 
daily, two carrying both freight and 
passengers, 
which picks up loaded cars at various 


switching. ) 
freight, principally for moving through 


In addition a seheduled local freight 
| is operated each way between Dwight 
and Washington daily except Sunday, 
performing station switching and han- 
dling 1. ¢. 1. shipments and other local 
freight. 

The fast freight is a through train 
which provides overnight service in each 
direction between Peoria and Chicago. 
The northbound train is scheduled to 
leave Peoria at 7:45 p. m., arriving at 
Chicago at 5:55 a. m., and carries a sub- 
stantial quantity of livestock to Chicago 
for the morning market. It handles the 
major portion of Peoria-to-Chicago live- 
stock shipments. One Peoria firm 





shipped about 1,700 cars of livestock in | 


1926 over this route. 

The southbound train is scheduled to 
leave Chicago at 7:30 p. m., arriving at 
Peoria at 5:30 a. m. It handles mer- 
chandise and other freight from Chi- 
| cago, and frequently picks up carloads 

of grain at stations on the Dwight 


inspection and grading before the Board 
| of Trade opens. In the year ended July 
1, 1927, grain shipments to Peoria from 
stations on the Dwight branch amounted 
to 893 carloads. 

Freight shipments from Peoria to lo- 
eal stations on the Dwight branch are 
set out at Metamora, the first station 
beyond Washington, and from that point 
| are handled by the local freight. The 
' Jocal trains are ample to handle the 
light volume of local freight business. 
Alton passenger cars operated between 
Peoria and Dwight are handled in, or 
in connection with, through trains be- 
tween Dwight and Chicago. Northbound, 
one train leaves Peoria at 12:01 a. m., 
arriving at Chicago at 6:40 a. m., and 
another leaves Peoria at 12:01 p. m., 
and arrives at Chicago at 4:30 p. m. 
Southbound, a train leaves Chicago at 
12:15 a. m. and arrives at Peoria at 
7 a. m., and another leaves Chicago at 
3 p. m., arriving at Peoria at 7:40 p. m. 
These trains are scheduled to stop at 
almost all local stations on the Dwight 
branch. 


Freight and Passenger 
Traffic Declining 


Freight shipments to and from Peoria 
over the Dwight branch consist largely 
of overhead traffic. Gross freight reve- 
nue accruing from overhead traffic be- 
tween Peoria on the one hand and sta- 


| tions Chicago to Dwight on the other 


hand, during the months 
March, May, July, 
vember, 
which compares with revenue of $34,- 
722.80 produced by freight shipments be- 
tween Peoria and stations on the Dwight 
| branch, exclusive of Dwight and Wash- 
ington. 

Revenue from traffic which was local 
to stations between Dwight and Peoria 
during the six months above referred to 
amounted to only $1,925.83. The local 
revenue on freight traffic between sta- 
tions on the Dwight branch and stations 
north of Dwight is not shown. 

Passenger busin on the Dwight 
branch shows a y and substantial 
, shrinkage during the past five years. 
| Tickets sold from. stations between 
Dwight and Peoria to all destinations 
on the Alton numbered 54,657 in 1922, 
51,322-in 1923, 44,834 in 1924, 25,696 in 
1925, and 24,137 during 1926. This is a 
decrease of more than 55 per cent. 

Local passenger business on the 
Dwight branch has diminished because 
of increased use of automobiles. 

The Alton claims that if its trackage 
rights between Washington and Peoria 
over the line of respondent are not re- 
newed, most if not all of the overhead 
| freight traffic now handled over the 
Dwight branch will be diverted to other 
routes. If that contingency occurs, the 
Alton estimates that one train each way 
daily will be sufficient to handle freight 
traffic to and from stations on the 
Dwight branch during the busiest traf- 
| fic season, and that tri-weekly service 
will suffice when traffic is comparatively 
| light. 

During the first nine month of 1927, 


of January, 
September and No- 


+ 
st 


mediate stations on the Dwight branch 
averaged about 24 cars daily, of which 
10 were cutbound and 14 inbound. The 
period of lighest carload traffic was in 
January when the inbound and out- 
bound totaled 602 cars; or an average 


quantity of 1. e. 1. 
ing this 
shown. 


nine-months’ period is not 


Service of Alton 
Over Dwight Branch 


The Alton serves 17 stations between 
Dwight and Washington which have 
an aggregate population of about 20,- 
622. Streator, on the Dwight branch 
population 15,076, has direct service to 
Chicago over the main line of the Santa 
Fe, and can reach Peoria over a branch 
of the Santa Fe to Eureka in connec- 
tion with the line of defendant, al- 
though the present service to Peoria 
over the Alton is superior. 

Excluding Streator, there are 16 sta- 
tions between Dwight and Washington, 
aggregate population about 5,546, 





which are dependent upon the Alton for | 
direct freight service to Chicago and | 


to Peoria. Dwight, population 2,255, 
over the Dwight branch. 

Witnesses having interests at stations 
between Dwight and Peoria testified that 
livestock loaded in the afternoon is 
picked up at night and arrives at Chi- 





the other a fast freight , 


stations but does not perform industry | 
On the average, one extra | 


| traffic, is run daily in each direction. | 


branch which reach Peoria in time for | 


1926, amounted to $252,705.11, | 


| carload shipments to and from inter- | : : : 
| thority, either upon complaint or upon 


exceeding 16 cars per calendar day. The | 
traffic handled dur- | °° : : 
| joint or common use of terminals, in- 





| Terms to Be Asked 


Are Not Adjudicated 


| Four Members of I. C. C. Dis- 


sent from Opinion of 
Majority of Five. 


eago for the market next morning; that 
and that outbound grain shipments can 


be forwarded on the Alton night train 
and reach Peoria in time for inspection 


| and sale next morning; that the facili- 
ties of dealers for storing coal are not | 
from | 


large; that overnight service 
Peoria is now provided; and that a con- 
tinuation of this service is desired on 
coal produced at mines on the P. & 
x. Ws 


Overnight service on coal is appar- | 
ently desired to enable dealers to fill | 


direct from | of the Commission therein as the same 


orders of retail buyers 
freight cars and thus minimize handling 
and storage. 

Representatives of business and ship- 
ping interests in Peoria testified that 
they desire maintenance of existing 
through rates, switching arrangements, 
transit and reshipping privileges at 
Peoria, and through overnight service to 
Chicago. Witnesses for defendant ex- 
pressed a willingness to accord shippers 
the same transit, reshipping and switch- 
ing privileges as they now enjoy, to 
join with the Alton in publication of 


through rates via Washington to stations | 


on the Dwight branch on the same basis 
as the prevailing rates over the Alton 
direct, to become a party to the establish- 
ment via Chenoa of through rates to 
various stations, divisions between the 
carriers to be determined later, and if 


additional transfer tracks are needed at 


Chenoa defendant is agreeable to joining 
the Alton in the enlargement of inter- 
change facilities. 


Preferable Establishment 


| Of Interchange Tracks 


Additional interchange tracks can more | 


readily be established at Chenoa than at 


Washington, and the Alton declared that | 


if any through traffic between Peoria and 
Chicago is to be handled by defendant as 
the initial carrier and the Alton as con- 


tinuing carrier, the interchange should | 
be effected at Chenoa. The same view is | 
apparently held by officials of defendant. 


The Alton has an available route from 


Peoria to Chicago via San Jose and | 


Bloomington, over which some traffic is 


; now handled, particularly heavy trains 


loaded with dead freight. 


The grades on this route are not so | 


severe as on the 12-mile stretch between 


longer than the route over the Dwight 
branch. Overnight service between Peoria 


and Chicago is now provided by the | 
Rock Island, also by defendant in con- | 


nection with other carriers. 


Briefs were filed and a proposed re- | 


port served, to which exceptions were 


filed by the complainant and interveners, | 


and oral argument was had before di- 
vision 6. Complaint and interveners in- 
sist that the discontinuance of freight 
service of the Alton over the line in 
question will result directly and indi- 


rectly in serious impairment of service | 
as a whole and to the detriment of the | 


Alton in particular. 
The Alton states that if required to 


discontinue its through freight service | S 
i ~ ae oe | entered on April 5, 


over the Dwight branch 
withdraw its passenger service, which 
it asserts is now operated at a loss. 


clares its willingness to join the Alton 


in through routes and rates over the | 


branch, to the end that shippers may 


enjoy rates and services, including tran- | 


sit services, to the same extent as at 
present. 


It is clear, however, that the proposed | | 
. ; se Sadecent | om the Gulf of Maxiee during the months | 


service would be subject to the inherent 
disadvantages in transportation over 
joint-line routes as compared with sin- 
gle-line routes, due to the necessity of 
transfers at the interchange point. 


of proper interchange facilities at Wash- 


ington would be impracticable, but as | é : 
| to points in the Southwest, as defined in 


to this the record is not conclusive. 
Considering the record as a whole, 
we are of opinion and find that the 
present through service of the Alton over 
the Dwight branch should be continued 
in the interest of the public. 
Defendant Questions 


Power of Commission 


and Peoria be permanently maintained. 
Paragraph (15) of section 1 of the Act, 
under which service order No. 46 was is- 
sued, provides in part that: 

“Whenever the Commission is of opin- 
ion that shortage of equipment, conges- 
tion of traffic, or other emergency re- 


| quiring immediate action exists in any 


section of the country, the Commission 
shall have, and it is hereby given, au- 


its own initiative without complaint, at 
once, if it so orders, without answer or 
other formal pleading by the interested 


| carrier or carries, and with or without 


notice, hearing, or the making or filing 
of a report, according as the Commis- 
sion may detemine * * * to require such 


cluding main-line track or tracks for a 
reasonable distance outside of such ter- 
minals, as in its opinion will beast meet 
the emergency and serve the public in- 
terests, and upon such terms as _ be- 
tween the carriers as they may agree 
upon, or, in the event of their disagree- 
ment, a sthe Commission may after sub- 
sequent hearing find to be just and rea- 
sonable.” 

It is clear that this provision is not 
applicable to the permanent arrangement 
sought by the complainant. Paragraph 
(4) of section 3, intended to meet the 
requirements of a permanent arrange- 
ment, reads as follows: 

“If the Commission finds it to be in 
the public interest and to be practicable, 
without substantiaily impairing the 
ability of a carrier owning or entitled 
to the enjoyment of terminal facilities 


; to handle its own business, it shall have 
has ‘no direct service to Peoria except | power to require the use of any such 

1 . 1 eae - 
| terminal facilities, 


including main-line 
track or tracks for a reasonable distance 
outside of such terminal, of any carrier 
by another carrier or other carriers, on 
such terms and for such compensation 








: | record 
Pegria and Washington, but it is 35 miles | 
| in the margin of the first page 
the report of the Commission therein as | 


It |; 
is also contended that the installation | 


To Present Data on 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
WitHout COMMENT 


PUBLISHED 


Air 


Contracts Are Awarded on Air Mail 
Routes to Canal Zone and Porto Rico 


7 Pan American Airways, Inc., Successful Bidder, Reported 
Traffic am Southwest To Be Planning Network of Airplane Lines. 


Steamship Companies Also 
Directed to Submit Fig- 
ures on Movement of 
Commodities, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public two orders in the 
Consolidated Southwestern Cases, No. 
13535 et al. on its docket, directing the 
railroad and steamship defendants to 


| 


furnish traffic information showing the | 
specific movement of certain commodities | 


| affected by the previous orders in this 


case. 

The text of the orders, which are dated 
July 10, follows: 

Upon further consideration of the rec- 


| ords in the above-entitled proceedings, 


the 


being proceedings listed 


is published and appears in volume 123 


consideration of a petition, dated April 
6, 1928, filed in said proceedings by the 
complainants in No. 14880, Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce et al. v. Aberdeen and 


The Pan American Airways, Inc., of 
New York City, has been awarded the 
contract for carrying mail by air from 
Key West, Fla., to Porto Rico, and from 
Key West to the Canal Zone, the Post- 
master General, Harry S. New, an- 
nounced July 14, Service on the two 
new routes will be inaugurated about 
January 1, 1929, it was announced. 

According to advices reaching the Sec- 
ond Assistant Postmaster General, W. 
Irving Glover, the Pan American Air- 
ways, Inc., is planning a network of air 
lines in Pan American countries. 

The route to the Canal Zone is 1,640 
miles long, while the one to Porto Rico 
is 1,260 miles long. The route to the 


| Canal Zone provides for stops at Havana, 


| Honduras; 
Zone, 
in the 


ans oe ae ee eS Oe ae and Salvador in the route, also to extend 


| of the Interstate Commerce Commission |! 
reports at page 203 et seq., and upon | 


| Navy to Organize 


Rockfish Railroad Company et al., the | 


same being one of said proceedings, and | 


: Officers and Men of Mer- 


good cause therefor appearing: 
Asks Figures for Two Months. 


It is ordered, that such of the rail de- | 
fendant named in the order heretofore | 
entered in said No. 14880 on April 5, | 
1927, as serve with their own lines the | 
ports of Houston or Texas City, or sub- | 


ports of either, in the State of Texas on 
the Gulf of Mexico or its tributaries, be, 


and they are hereby, notified and re- | 
quired to furnish to the Commission, on | 


or before September 15, 1928, the infor- 


mation described below concerning traf- | 


fic of commodities embracéd in the said 


proceedings received by them at such | 
ports or subports and which was brought | 
to such ports or subports by vessels of | 
the former New England, New York | 


and Texas Steamship Company or of the |! 


successor Newtex Steamship Corporation 
of Delaware, to wit: 


commodities, showing the destination, 
tonnage, rate and charges assessed, and 
where possible, the point of origin of 


such traffic if such point of origin be- | 


yond Houston, Texas City or the sub- 
port at which it is received is known. 


Order to Ship Companies. 
Upon further consideration of the 


ing being the _ proceedings listed 


in the above-entitled proceed- ! 


the same is published and appears in | 


volume 123 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Reports at page 203 et seq., 
and upon further consideration of the 


order entered March 6, 1928, reopening | 


said proceedings for further hearing 
upon the question of lawful rail-ocean, 


| ocean-rail, and rail-ocean-rail rates for 


application from and to the points em- | 


braced by the said respective proceed- 
ings, and good cause therefor appearing: 

It is ordered, That the Southern 
Steamship Company, Mallory Steamship 
Company, and Southern Pacific Com- 


| pany, Atlantic Steamship Lines, Morgan 


Line, defendants in the order heretofore | 


1927, in No. 14880, | 


Dallas Chamber of Commerce et al. v. | 


| Aberdeen & Rockfish —— cere | 
The ondé . | et al., be, and they are hereby, notifiec 
ge “igen Moin ge 2nd Pov | and required to furnish to the Commis- | 


information described below con- 
cerning traffic of commodities embraced 
in the said proceedings, to wit: 


Cuba; Merida, 
Honduras; 


Belize, British 
Tegucigalpa, Republic of 
Managua, Nicaragua; San 
Jose, Costa Rica; and Cristobal, Canal 
seven times a week. The Post- 
master General, under the contract will 
reserve the right to include Guatemala 


Mexico; 


it southward from the Canal Zone to 
Cartagena, Colombia; Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela; Curacao, D. W. I.; La Guaira, 


New Reserve Force 


chant Marine to Be 
Members. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Bureau of Navigation, soliciting appli- 
cations for enlistments in the new re- 
serve when it finally is organized. The 
present Board has the function of out- 
lining the organization. The Bureau, 
under present plans, will designate addi- 
tional boards to pass on applications for 
commissions. 


The Bureau already has handled the 
preliminary work in creating the re- 
serve. The 3,000 applicants already have 
been interviewed and investigated at the 


| various navy districts, in accordance with 
Traffic received during the months of ! 


January and May, 1928, separated by | 


orders sent out. In addition the opera- 
tors of steamship services have been re- 
quested to supply available information 
regarding the type of officers they em- 
ploy and their prospective alignment 
with the reserve. The Department of 
Commerce, Shipping Board, and Coast 
Guard have cooperated with the Bureau 
in soliciting applications and in investi- 


| gating applicants. 


It is planned to assign rank in the 


| reserve commensurate with the rank and 
of | 


position an officer holds in the merchant 
marine, according to the Bureau. Ex- 
perience, former service, and rank held 
in the Navy or Coast Guard, if any, and 
like conditions will be given considera- 
tion in rank designation. 

Under the preliminary plans, masters 
of ships of more than 3,000 tons will 
be given rank of lieutenant commanders, 
first officers will be commissioned as 
lieutenants, and the same graduated 
scale will be employed down to ensign. 


| Age, length of service in the merchant 


marine, and previous service in the 
Navy as well as the tonnage and size 
of merchant ships to which they are at- 
tached, also will govern in the commis- 
sioning of the officers. 

A large proportion of the officers in 
the merchant marine who have applied 


| for commissions in the reserve have had 


naval service, the records of the Bureau | 


sion, on or before September 15, 1928, | Show. 


| the 


These range from rank as com- 
mander down to seamen, and of the mas- 


| ters of merchant ships between 50 and 


The tonnage brought by them to and | 


delivered at ports in the State of Texas 


of January and May, 1928, separated as 
to commodities and showing the point 


of origin, tonnage, rate and charges as- | 
sessed, including not only traffic destined | 


to the ports served by such defendants, 


bue also traffic brought to such ports | 
for rail transportation beyond such ports 


the report of the Commission in volume 
123 to which reference is made above, 
such information also to show clearly the 
destination of each shipment and to show 


the shipments separately according to | 
| the ports where delivered. 


Relation of Traffic 


Defendant, on brief, questions our au- | 
thority to require that the service of the | 
Alton over the line between Washington | 


To Industry Studied 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


avoidable wastes through scientific traf- | 
| fic management, size of industry neces- 


sitating establishment of separate traffic 
department, cost of maintaining a traf- 
fic department, relation of traffic de- 


partment to other branches of business, | 


and the relative importance of traffic 
management are some of the major 
phases of the study to determine the 
place and function of the traffic depart- 
ment in business. 

It is expected that the results obtained 
by this study will be of practical benefit 
to manufacturers and distributors and 
will ultimately provide benefits to the 
consumer through reducing the costs of 
distribution by eliminating avoidable 
wastes. 


Date of Final Argument 
Fixed in Northwest Merger 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned for final argument on Oc- 
tober 3 and ‘ at Washington the appli- 
cation of the Great Northern Pacific Rail- 
way to acquire control of the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern Railways. 
The case will be argued before the en- 
tire Commission. 





as the carriers affected may agree upon, 
or, in the event of a failure to agree, 
as the Commission may fix as just and 
reasonable for the use so required to 
be ascertained on the principle controll- 
ing compensation in condemnation pro- 
ceedings. Such compensation shall be 
paid or adequately secured before the 
enjoyment of the use may be com- 
menced. 
To be continued in the issue of 
July 17. 





| July 14 by the Interstate 
| Commission are summarized as follows: 


60 per cent have had naval service. 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
Commerce 


No. 18999. T. S. Southgate, trading as 
Southgate Molasses Company v. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish Railroad Company et al. 
Decided June 28, 1928. 

1, Rates on molasses in barrels and hogs- 
heads in carloads, from’ Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, Va., to points in North Carolina 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed. 


2. Rates on molasses in barrels and hogs- 

heads, in less than carloads, from and to 
the same points found not unreasonable. 
_ 8. Relation between rates on molasses, 
in carloads and less than carloads, from 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., to points in 
North Carolina and intrastate rates on the 
same commodity from Wilmington, N. C., 
to the same points found unduly prejudicial 
and preferential and unjustly discriminatory 
against interstate commerce. Undue prej- 
udice and preference and unjust discrimina- 
tion ordered removed. 


TO HOLDERS OF 


Third 
Liberty Loan Bonds 


The Treasury offers a new 
3% per cent. 12-15 year 
Treasury bond in exchange 
for Third Liberty Loan Bonds, 
The new bonds will bear 
interest from July 16, 1928. 
Interest on Third Liberty 
Loan Bonds surrendered for 
exchange will be paid in full 
to September 15, 1928. 


Holders should consult their 
banks at once for further de- 
tails of this offering. 


Third Liberty Loan Bonds 
mature on September 15, 
1928, and will cease to 
bear interest on that date. 


A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Washington, July 5, 1928. 





Venezuela; Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
Georgetown, British Guiana, and Para- 
maribo, Dutch Guiana, one way three 
times a week. 

The Porto Rican route, as laid out, 
runs from Key West to Havana, Santa 
Clara, Camaguey, and Santiago, Cuba; 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti; Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic, to San Juan, Porto 
Rico, with service each way three times 
a week, 

Service on this route may be extended 
at the option of the Post Office Depart- 
ment from San Juan, Porto Rico, by the 
Leeward and Windward Islands, to Port 
of Spain, Trinidad, three times a week. 

The legislation under which contracts 
of foreign air mail service is awarded 
fixed a maximum of $2.00 per mile as 
the limit which may be paid contractors. 
This amount was bid by the Pan Ameri- 
can for both routes. 

Mr. Glover said both routes are po- 
tential connections for prospective serv- 
ice to South America, and each will con- 
nect the continental United States and 
bring it into closer touch with some of 
its insular and territorial possessions. 
According to Mr. Glover the Pan Ameri- 
can contractor will also operate a com- 
bined passenger-mail carrying service. 
Mr. Glover also explained that he had 
been advised that this firm has invested 
moge than $3,000,000 in especially 
equipped planes for carrying both pas- 
Sengers and freight cargo. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

Postmaster General New today 
awarded to the Pan American Airways, 
Inc., of New York, the contract for car- 
rying mail by air from Key West, Flor- 
ida, to Porto Rico and from Key West 
to the Canal Zone. 

Only one other bidder, the West In- 
dian Aerial Express, bid on the Porto 
Rican route, while the bid of the Pan 
American Company was the only one re- 
ceived on the Panama route. The bid, 
in each instance, was $2.00 per mile. 

Service on the two new routes, which 
are designed to furnish connecting air 
lings between North and South Amer- 
ica, will not be inaugurated until about 
January 1, 1929. 


Rate Hearings 
Scheduled by the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


— 


Hearings in pending cases have been 
assigned by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as follows: 


Finance No. 6998.—Application of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for authority to is- 
sue and sell to officers and employes 350,- 
000 shares of capital stock of an aggregate 
par value of $17,500,000. July 20, Wash- 
ington, Examiner Boles. 

Finance No. 6968.—Application of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to acquire control by 
lease of the Pennslyvania Tunnel & Ter- 
minal Railroad. July 24, Washington, Ex- 
aminer Sullivan. 

Finance No. 5232.—Abandonment of lines 
by Central Indiana Railway. July 27, Indian- 
apolis, Examiner Molster, 

No. 20693.—Ichabod T. Williams & Sons 
v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al. July 
30, New York, Examiners J. E. Smith and 
Prout. 

Finance No. 6879.—Application of Yank- 
ton, Norfolk & Southern Railroad to con- 
struct a line from Yankton, S. D., to Nor- 
folk, Nebr. July 30, Yankton, Examiner 
Molster, 


Investigation & Suspension No. 3128.— 
Coal tar from Woodward and Ensley, Ala., 
to points in Tennessee. July 30, Washing- 
ton, Examiner Williams. 

No. 19028.—Clarkston Chamber of Com- 
merce v. Northern Pacific Railway et al.; 
and related cases. August 20, Lewiston, 
Idaho, Commissioner MecManamy and Ex- 
aminer Rogers. 

No. 17517.—Rates on chert, clay, sand 
and gravel within State of Georgia; No. 
17763, Roquemore Gravel Company et al. 
y. Atlanta Birmingham & Atlantic Rail- 
way et al.-September 5, Atlanta, Ga., Ex- 
aminer Waters. 

Fourth Section Application No. 13470.— 
September 11, A*'= ta, Ga., Assistant Direc- 
tor of Tra%c Pitt. 


No. 19610.—Switching rates in the Chi- 
cago switching district Investigation & 


; Suspension No, 290) and first supplement, 


switching rates between points in the Chi- 
cago and Chicag Heights district. and No. 
20006, Illinois Slag & Ballast Company v. 
Chicago, West Pullman & Southern Rail- 
road et al. September 18, Chicago, Chair- 
man Campbell and Examiners Faul and 
Wilbur. 
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Mail 


Commodity Express 
By Air and Railroad 
Operated in Germany 


Service Particularly Avail- 
able for Domestic Trans- 
portation Has Been 
Inaugurated. 


A combination air and rail express 
which would serve practially every coun- 


try in Europe has been started by the @ 


Deutsch Luft Hansa, leading Europea 
aviation company, the Assistant Trade 
Commissioner at Berlin, A. Douglas 
Cook, advises the Department of Com- 
merce in a report made public July 14, 
The full text of the report follows: 

The new service, which has been ex- 
tended to all European members of the 
International Air Traffic Association, is 
called the “Fleiverkehr,” or “Air-rail 
Traffic,” a combination of “Fl” for air- 
plane, “El” for railroad and “verkehr” 
for traffic. 

The new service was the result of an 
agreement between the Luft Hansa and 
the German Federal Railway Co., the 
contract to remain effective until the end 
of next year. By means of the Flei- 
verkehr, goods may be transported on 
one bill of lading, by the fastest com- 
bined rail-and-air express-freight service 
available, from or to all places in Ger- 
many that are served by the Deutsch 
Luft Hansa, or where ther is a railroad 
station with facilities for handling ex- 
press goods. 

Single Bill of Lading. 

Thus, if a manufacturer in Potsdam 
(near Berlin) desires to ship a rush 
order to Freiberg (near Dresden), he 
can route his shipment, with a single bill 
of lading, Deutsche Reichbahn (expresd 
freight) to Berlin, by Deutsche Luft 
Hansa (air freight) to Dresden, by 


« 


Deutsche Reichsbahn (express freight) to — 


destination, and he would know that his 
goods would be delivered to his customer 
in Freiberg with the utmost possible dis- 
patch. 

Within Germany, shipments may origi- 
nate or be consigned to any express 
depot or aviation port, but shipments 
originating in another European country 
ean be shipped only from airports, and 
shipments consigned to places outside of 
Germany can be shipped only to those 
cities which have airports. In other 
words, it is only in Germany that the 
Fleiverkehr is utilized fully. 


German Towns Linked Up. 


The Fleiverkehr utilizes all the advan- 
tages of both air-freight service and ex- 
press-freight service in connecting all 
towns and cities in Germany in an in- 
ternational air-freight service. By t 
means it is possible to employ air-freight 
service on all important long distance 
lines, and express-freight srevice on all 
railroad lines, 

It is known that the advantages of air 
tarffic lies in covering as long a distance 
as possible in a very short period of time. 
For this reason the development of air- 
freight traffic in Europe is expected to 
affect international lines. 

Air traffic is not yet sufficiently large 
to connect every town and city, hence the 
traffic facilities of the railroad must be 
used to supply the necessary connection 
between smaller cities and towns and the 
main international air routes. 

Prior to the establishment of the Flei- 
verkehr, the use of a joint rail-and-air 
service was restricted to those few large 
concerns that either have strategically 
located traffic offices or are employing the 
service of a forwarding u,zent. Even then 
it was not an entirely satisfactory serv- 
ice, as separate bills of lading were re- 





quired for each movement, and delays 
were frequent. 


Employment on Class I 
Carriers Declines in May 


A decrease of 4.70 per cent in the 
number of employes on Class I Railways 
in May as compared with May, 1927, has 
just been reported by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The number of employes at the middle of 
the month of May, 1928, numbered 1,- 


708,789. The decrease in the number omg 


the Class I railroad payrolls as com- 
pared with a year ago was accompanied 
by a reduction of 7.13 per cent in hours 
per working day. The aggregate hours 
per working day in May, 1928, amounted 
to 14,528,364. 


DODGE BROTHERS, INC. 


Committee under Plan and Agreement dated June 1, 1928 


Preference Stock 
Common Stock Class A 
Common Stock Class B 


Deposits under the Plan as of the close of business July 12, 1928, as reported to the 
Committee, were 705,258 shares, (constituting 84.2%) of the outstanding Preference 
Stock, and 1,402,042 shares, (constituting 76.6%) of the Class A Stock, and 484,500 
shares (constituting 96.9%) of the Class B Stock. 

Such deposits not being equal to 90% of each class of stock, the Com- 
mittee has obtained from Chrysler Corporation and Dodge Brothers, Inc. 
assent toa brief extension, so that the Committee may determine if the 
desired amount of stock can be obtained. 

As a large majority of the stockholders of Dodge Brothers, Inc. have approved 
the Plan, the Committee has instructed the depositaries to receive further deposits to 
and including July 23, 1928,in the hope that 90% of each class of stock may be 


deposited by said date. 


Subsequent to the letter of the Committee of June 14, 1928, enclosing an opinion of 
its counsel and stating its views with respect to the rights of non-assenting Preference 
stockholders, certain non-assenting Preference stockholders started litigation attack- 
ing the Planand applied for aninjunctionagainst carrying it out,claiming greater rights 
for the Preference stock than accorded by the Plan or as stated in the Committee's 
letter and in the opinion. The injunction against carrying out the Plan was denied, 
and as the court required, a bond has been filed to protect rights of Preference 
stockholders as may be judicially determined in the manner provided in the bond. 
The Committee calls attention to the fact that a court may determine the rights of the 
Preference stockholders to be different from those stated in the Committee's letter 
of June 14, 1928, and the counsel's opinion enclosed therewith, and the Committee, 
in the exercise of its powers under the Plan and Agreement, may with respect to 


non-assenting Preference stockholders 


take action other than indicated in said 


letter and opinion, or may carry out the Plan by making provisions whereby non- 
assenting stockholders of Dodge Brothers, Inc. retain their present holdings, leaving 
in Dodge Brothers, Inc. Chrysler Common Stock which such non-assenting stock- 
holders would have received if they had assented tothe Plan, or the Committee may 
carry out the plan in any other manner whatsoever as the Committee may deter- 
mine. In view of the above, any depositor or holder of a Certificate of Deposit 
may, by surrendering his Certificate of Deposit in negotiable form to any deposi- 
tary before the close of business on Monday, July 23, 1928, withdraw the deposited 
Dodge stock represented thereby. Delivery of such stock against surrendered Certi- 


ficates of Deposit will be made as soon as reasonably practicable. 


The Committee 


points out, however, that any reduction of the amount of deposits by withdrawal 


will certainly jeopardize the Plan. 


The Committee reiterates its conviction that the carrying out of the Plan 


is in the best interests of all 


classes 


ge stockholders and strong) 


urges all stockholders who have not yet deposited their stock to make suc 
deposit immediately with the deposithes named below, which willthereupon 


issue transferable Certificates o! 


Deposit. 


The Certificates of Deposit are listed on the’ New York Stock Exchange. 
The New York City Depositary is The National City Bank of New York. 


Root, Clark, Buckner, Howland & Ballantine, Counsel 


31 Nassau Street, New York City 
July 16,1928 { 


Eowarp G. Witmer, 

Georce W. Davison, 

Ropssrt P. Lamont, 
Committee. 


Rosert M. Benjamin, Secretary 
31 Nassau Street, New York City 
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Public Utilities 


Utilities’ Use of Pamphlets Declared 


To Be Only Minor Activity in Schools 


Contact With Colleges | 


In Texas Explained 


. Chairman of State Public Serv- 
ice Information Bureau Out- 
lines Publicity Program. 


. Publicity and other activities of the 
Wiblic utilities in the Southwest, es- 
- pecially Texas, Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana, were investigated on June 13 at 
the hearings before the Federal Trade 
Commission in its inquiry into public 
utilities. Excerpts from transcript of 
testimony follow: f 
Charles W. Davis was called as a wit- 
ness and testified as follows: 
Direct examination by Robert E. 
Healy, chief counsel for the Commis- 
sion. 


Q. You are connected with the Dallas 
Power & Light Company of Dallas, 
‘Texas, as vice president and general 
manager? A. That is right. 

Q. You are the chairman, are you 
not, of the Texas Public Service Infor- 
mation Bureau? A. That is right. 

Q. How long have you been chair- 
man? A. Ever since the bureau was 
established in the spring of 1922. 


Q. Do you remember where the idea 


originated that such a bureau should 
‘ be established? 
‘A. It is my recollection that the for- 
pation of these bureaus was started 
“in Illinois and that it was than felt 
‘“and believed generally it should be 
taken up by the electrical industry 
throughout the counfry as being a good 
‘thing for publicity. 

Q. We have heard from Mr. Grant, 
the director of the information com- 


committee? A. Yes. 

Q. You are also, are you not, con- 
nected with the Southwestern Division 
of the N. E. L. A. in some way? A. No, 
I am not except just as a member 

‘through the company that I represent. I 
have no official connection with the 
_ Southwestern. 
‘ Q. You are a member of another as- 


sociation that is known as the South- ! 


western Public Service Association? 
“A. The company is. I have no official 
position with that. However, I have 
some information here that I will be 
glad to give you if you desire. 

‘" Q. So you can tell us something 
about the information bureau itself and 
something about the Southwestern Pub- 
lic Service Association? A. I can tell 
you more about the bureau than I can 
about the Southwestern Public Service 
Association. 

Q. I will take what we can get from 
yeu about the Southwestern Public 
Service Association. In the first place, 
what States does that association cover? 

A. I would say to the best of my 
recollection that it covers the States of 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. I may not be exactly right 
on that but I think that is about the 
scope of it. 


Q. That is an association separate and | 


distinct from the Southwestern Division 
of the N. E. L. A.? A. That is right 

Q. And it is distinct from the bureau 
or committee? A. That is right, yes. 

What is the purpose of that asso- 
ciation? Why is there such an asscoia- 
tion? 

A. The purpose of that association is 
‘to have as members not only power and 
light companies, but street railway com- 
panies, telephone companies and gas 
, companies, whereas the Southwestern Di- 
‘vision of the National Electric Light 
Association is purely light and power 
companies. 

Q. Does that association engage in 
any publicity work? 

A. Very little that I know of.They have 
been interested in this rural electrifica- 
tion movement. That is about the only 
publicity I know of that they have taken 
part in. 

Q. Do you know approximately how 

@ much money they have received and dis- 
bursed by the Southwestern Public Serv- 
ice Association in the course of a year? 
A. No, I do not. I have a statement of 
their receipts and expenditures on this 
rural electrification work. 

Q. I want to be clear about why this 
Southewestern Association engages in 


publicity work. Does it provide material | 


@for newspapers? A. Not that I know of. 
. Does it promote public speaking? 

A. Not that I know of. 
Q. Or send out pamphlets to schools 


“or libraries or anything of that sort? A. | 


Not that I know of. 
Q. What are its activities? 


A. Its activities largely, as I would | 


view them, are in the nature of tech- 
nical operations perhaps. The various 


operators of the gas companies and tele- | 


phone companies and power ayd light 
companies that are members of this as- 
sociation have a sort of clearing house 
through the association fer the general 
operations, I should say largely technical 
so far as I know, I am not really a com- 
petent witness on the Southwestern 
Utilities Association. 


Plan for Rural 


Electrification Explained 

Q. Do you know what the rural elec- 
trification plan is? A. In a general way. 

Q. Has that work been carried on by 

a college or under the auspices of a 
@ulege? 
A. It has been carried on not directly 
by the college. It has been carried on by 
,a man by the name of Wagner who héads 
the work and works with the college. The 
college I think in a way cooperates with 
him and he with them. 

Q. Where does the money come from 
that is paid to him? 

A. The money comes from the sev- 
eral power companies throughout the 
,State who have contributed to this move- 
ment and have used the Southwestern 
Association as a means of disbursing it 
.to the A. & M. 

Q. The money is paid to the college 
with the understanding that it is to be 
in turn paid to Wagner? A. That is 
right. 

Q. Is there any purpose in that elec- 
trification survey to in any way affect 
the discussion or progress of Government 
ownership or municipal operation of 
electrical plants? A. I have never heard 
‘of anything of the kind at all. 

By Commissioner McCulloch: Mr. Wit- 
ness, I wish you would explain why it 
is that method of doing business or that 
‘branch of the business involves a scien- 











tical operating question. I would like to | 


have you explain that. 

A. I will endeavor to explain. The A. 
and M. College of Texas is interested in 
the development of agriculture in all 
forms. They are further interested in the 


welfare of the farmer. They feel that | 


anything that can be done for the better- 
ment of the conduct of farming is help- 


ful; in other words, they want to help | 


the farmer to do his job in an easier 
and better way. He can certainly do that 


job in an easier and better way if he | 


has electric service at his disposal. There- 
fore they entered into the thing— 


Q. (Interrupting) That is not a scien- | 
tific or technical question at all. I wanted | 


to get some explanation of why it is 


necessary to call in the aid of an organ- | 


ization for putting over a project of that 
sort. Why is it necessary to call in scien- 
tific or technical men? It seems to me 
it is purely a practical question that the 
company would determine for itself in 
the territory it covers. 

A. There is no one company that could 
cover the situation possibly for the rea- 
son that the agricultural interests of 
Texas are so large and cover the entire 
State in such a way that there would not 
be an individual company that could go 
into the job. 

Q. I suppose each 
cover its own territory? 

A. No. There is general cooperative 
work on electrical energy, that what is 
good for the community is good for the 


company would 


company, and what is good for th. com- | 


pany is good for the community. 


Q. That is true, but it is not a matter 
relative to the technical distribution of | 


power or current. I really cannot see any- 
thing technical about it at all. 


A. It is quite a problem to make a | 


mittee. You are the chairman of that | study of farm electrification, Mr. Com- 


missioner, for the reason that you have 
to determine whether or not ‘there are 
sufficient people in the district, as I said 


a month ago, who can join in together | 


and instead of buying individual isolated 
plants spend whatever sum they would 
for isolated plants which would be in- 
adequate to carry on their full electrical 
requirements, that they go in together 
and see if they can run power lines for 


what it would cost them if they were to | 


go in and buy their own plants or per- 
haps a little more, and if it is an eco- 
nomic inves¢ment from their viewpoint 
and from the viewpoint of the power 
company, and in that way it is deter- 


mined whether it is a good thing to be | 
done—good for the farmer and good for | 


the company. 

Q. I do not see where educational in- 
stitutionals get in there. I can see very 
well how chambers of commerce and dif- 
ferent boosting concerns, if I mav use 
that term, would be interested, but I 
still do not see from your explanation 
why colleges should be called in to carry 
on a campaign of that sort. They are 
not usually called in for promotion plans. 
Spirit of Cooperation 
Said to Be Evidenced 
_ A. The colege in Texas is interested 
in the development of Texas, as we all 
are. In Dallas the Chamber « Commerce 
is spending $450,000 to advertise Dallas, 
T-x. The A. and M. University is a part 
of Texas. Anything which can be done 
to develop Texas agriculturally and in- 
dustrialy, the power companies, lawyers, 
doctors, and everybody is for. 
is there. It is just there, and that is all 
there is to it. 

‘Q,. Have you not got engineers con- 
nected with the company of sufficient 
ability to work out these problems? 

_A. They are not specialists in that 
line. It is a specialty line, a line a man 
has to put in a lot of time on, and put 
in a lot of work at studying it. It can- 
- done by merely saying “Go and 

oO it.” 

By Mr. Healy: Is Mr. Wagner an 
engineer? A. Yes, I think he is a me- 
chanical engineer. 

Q. Where did he come from? 
came from Chicago. 


Q. Had he been an employe of a | 


utility company there or had he been 
practicing his profession, or was he on 
the staff of a college, or what? A. He 
was, I think, a sales representative of 
some agricultural machinery house 
Chicago. 


Q. Is it generally known that Mr 


United States Treasury Statement 


The spirit | 


A. He | 


in | 


i 


Farm Electrification 


Also Object of Survey 


| Advantages in Conducting Study 
With Aid of Educational 
Workers Listed. 


Wagner, who is making this study, is 
being paid by the power companies in- 
directly? A. As to that I do not know. 

Q. Do you think it would make any 
difference with his ability to make the 
study and approach people to get the 
necessary information if it were known 
that he was connected with the utilities? 


A. No; I do not think it would, for 
the reason that when he makes a study 
the first thing he does is, generally, to 
get a representative of the particular 
line that the group happens to be on, 
and they work together. The utility 
man and Mr. Wagner work together on 
the situation. 


Q. Do the utilities of your committee 
make any contacts in the colleges 
through a man like Mr. Wagner or 
through his work that are of any as- 
sistance to the company in its good will 
campaign? 

A. No, I do not think so. We are 
; already thoroughly contacted with all the 
colleges now. I do not think Mr. Wag- 
ner could help us a bit on that, because 
we have that contact. 

Q. How is that contact established? 

A. It is established in this way: First, 
by personal acquaintanceship. Second, 
| from the fact that we go to those col- 
| leges to get the young men who grad- 
uate to enter into our work, picking out 
such young men as we feel we want to 
have to go to work for us. 
go to those colleges and deliver ad- 
| dresses on technical subjects, financial 


the utility busniess. We 
closely with them, and they work very 
closely with us. Sometimes we have re- 
search problems that we put up to them. 
Sometimes they have problems that they 
put up to us; and the general contact is 
very cordial. 

How long has that been so? 
| long had that been developed? 

A. I have been in Texas for 30 years, 
and ever since I have been there that 
feeling has been apparent so far as I 
know. 

Q. Do you find any of the colleges 
or any of the professors advocating 
municipal ownership or operation by the 
Government of the means of generatng 
and distributing electricity ? 

A. I have never heard them advocate 
that kind of an ownership; no. 


Reasons for Contact 
With Colleges Explained 


Q. Do you think that the contact that 
your association or your companies, the 
representatives, have maintained with 
the colleges, as you have told us, has had 
a tendency to discourage or prevent that 
sort of thing? 

A. No, I do not think it is a matter 
of much moment with them, Judge. 

Q. Am I right in inferring from what 
| you have said that the companies as a 
matter of policy have cultivated these 
contacts in the colleges for their own 
benefit ? 

A. No; I would not say that. We have 
cultivated our contact with the colleges 
for the benefit of the community and 
the benefit of the college, and for the 
benefit of the young man that is coming 
| out and going into the service. 

Q. Have not your men in the utilities 
and under this association and the bu- 
| reau sought opportunities to speak be- 
fore the colleges? A. And the colleges, 
; on the other turn, have sought us to 
speak. 

Q. Yes; but have you not done every- 
| thing you could— A. Yes; everything 
' that we could. 

Q. (Continuing:) 
| idea— 
A. Absolutely, 


How 


To promote’ the 


everything that we 
| those colleges with such things as we 
considered would be helpful to them. 
Q. Has that been true 
schools also in Texas? A. Yes. 
Q. There is a good deal of public 
speaking, is there not, in the 





Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 
of business July 12, as made public July 14, 1928 


Corresponding 


RECEIPTS. 
Customs 
Income tax 
Misc. internal revenue 
Foreign obligations— 
Principal 
ONS eee ‘ 
Railroad securities . 
All others 
Trust fund receipts . F 
Proceeds sale of surplus 
_ property ... 
Panama Cana 
Receipts credited 
to appropriations 
Other miscellaneous ..... 


This Month. 
$14,882,759.50 
7,636,732.87 
16,256,019.49 


"19,359.57, 
648,839.59 
40,462.31 
2,032,240.82 
1,120,046.29 
direct 425,583.74 
305,422.28 
7,239,153.32 


Total ordinary 50,556,569.78 


Excess of receipts ... 65,906,105.06 
EXPENDITURES. 
General expenditures .. 
+Interest on public debt 
Refund customs . 
Internal revenue 
Panama Canal . 4 
Op. in Spec. Accounts: 
Railroads ahrowtish as 
War Finance Corporation 
Shipping Board ae 
Alien property funds 
Adj. service cert. fund 
Civil-Service ret. fund .. 


80,734,413.25 
8,226,862.96 
768,818.15 
3,404,647.77 
242,024.17 


8,953.88 
*56,906.63 
1,101,153.71 
*194,106.42 
398,511.46 
19,598,461.72 


Govt. Life Insurance .. 

D. C. Teachers’ Retirem'’t 
Foreign Serv. Retirement 
General R. R. Contingent 


1,306,578.90 
*699.96 
197,600.00 
726,361.88 


Total ordinary 116,462,674.84 


Total expenditures ... $116,462,674.84 


94,608,665.73 


$94,608,665.73 


Corresponding 

Period 
Fiscal Yr. 1929. Fiscal Yr. 1928. 
$14,832,759.50 $18,077,493.07 
7,636,732,87 6,543,409.12 
16,256,019.49 24,378,394.69 


Period 
Last Year. 
$18,077 ,493.07 

6,543,409.12 

24,378,394.69 


26,000.00 
28,970.02 
974,326.48 
23,062.50 
1,428,230.13 


26,000.00 
28,970.02 
974,326.48 
23,062.50 
1,428,230.13 


19,359.57 
648,839.59 
40,462.31 
2,032,240.82 
652,979.78 1,120,046.29 652,979.78 
425,533.74 
305,422.28 


906,938.35 
378,575.72 
7,239,153.32 


8,159,521.87 


eS 
50,556,569.78 61,577,901.23 


65,906,105.06 33,030,764.50 


_— 


76,302,135.65 
8,453,769.79 
797,818.78 
6,047,884.82 
157,845.57 


80,734,413.25 
8,226,862.96 
768,818.15 
3,404,647.77 
242,024.17 


76,302,135.65 
8,453,769.79 


138.16 
*43,723.39 
1,740,653.73 
*150,019.19 
305,534.97 
*431,603.29 


8,953.88 
*56,906.63 
1,101,153.71 
*194,106.42 
398,511.46 
19,598 ,461.72 


*43,723.39 
1,740,653.73 
*150,019.19 
305,534.97 


*431,603.29 


1,306,578.90 
*699.96 
197,600.00 
726,361.88 


116,462,674.84 


1,428,230.13 1,428,230.13 


94,608,665.73 


$116,462,674.84 $94,608,665.73 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 


7The figures for the month and for 


the fiscal year 1929 to date each includes | 


$20,946.48, accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 
corresponding periods last year the figures include $45,802.55. 


*Excess of credits (deduct). 


{The amount of the appropriations available July 1, 1928, of $19,950,000 for the Civil 


Service retirement and disability fund and 


$213,000 for the Foreign Service retirement 


Third, we | 
| « 
| schools of Texas, year by year? 


subjects, subjects of general interest in | 
work very | 





could do to get before the students of | 
in the high | 


high | 





Discount Rates 


Foreign Exchange | 


New Vork, July 14.—The Federal Re- 
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| Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis Railroad | Reserve Bank at Atlanta 


serve Bank of New York, today certified to | 


| Proceeds of Securities to Be Used to Acquire Connecting 


the Secretary of the the fol- 
lowing: 


In pursuance of the provision of Section 


Treasury 


522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with | 


the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 


hereby certify to you that the buying rates | 
in the New York market at noon today for | 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 

rencies are shown below: 
Country 

Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) ; 

Czechoslovakia (krone 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound sterling) 

Finland (markka) 

Francs (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder) . 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) . 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu’ 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) . 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tael) 

China (Shanghai ’1¢1) 

China (Tientsin tael) one 

China (Hong Kong dollar) .. 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Tientsin or Peiyang (dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) . 

India (rupee) . 

Japan (yen) anes 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) .. 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Newfoundland (dollar) .. 

Argentina (peso, gold) ... 

Brazil (milreis) ‘ 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) . 

Colombia (peso) 


14.0888 
13.9297 
00.7227 
02.9625 
26.7201 


486.1022 


03.9126 


04.4690 
00.6138 


26.7710 
19.2589 
01.7605 
66.7291 
66.3958 
64.9553 
68.1041 
49.9285 
46.7000 
47.0000 
46.6566 
36.2643 
45.9305 


99.7191 
99.9281 


99.4875 
96.0255 
11.9327 
12.1506 
102.1631 


A. Con- 
siderable; yes. 

Q. By utility representatives? A. 
utility representatives and others; yes. 

Q. Are the activities of the Women’s 
Committee well developed in Texas? A. 
Especially so. 

Q. I wonder if you went to a meeting 


at Chicago a few years ago in which the | 


utilities were told that an organized 
drive was to be made throughout the 
country in favor of municipal ownership, 
and that the companies must organize 
to combat it? A. Yes; that is one of 


the things that are with us all the time. | 
Q. You distribute pamphlets as widely | 
as you can through the State on utility | 


subjects ? 


A. Yes; we distribute pamphlets; and | 
the pamphlets to the schools that they | 


have talked so much about here as just 
a very minor part of that school work. 
The papers are full of “pamphlets in the 
schools.” That i. aninsignificant part of 
the work that is done in the. schools. 

Q. Done by you in the schools? A. 
By the whole industry; not ohly me but 
the industry. 

Q. If that distribution of pamphlets 
in the schools is the insignificant part, 
what are the significant parts? 


A. Well, I will read from a program | 
suggestion of the Dallas Power & Light | 


Company, If I may. 
Q. All right. 
A. We have a mumber of our people 


that have their own little speaking and , 
theatrical clubs. They get up little play- | 


lets, as it were. Some of them have to 
do with part of the utility industry, and 
some do not; but these playlets that they 
perform for themselves and for the com- 
pany employes are generally accepted 
as good entertainment by the schools, by 
the so-called service clubs, by the 
churches and other groups. They are 
quite generally accepted by any organi- 


zation that wants this sort of entertain- | 


ment, and we had a way of booking those 
things up and showing them when and 
where we can, as and if able to do it, and 
as and if the other fellow wants it. 
Then we have some moving pictures 
that we show—one of them in connection 
with the lecture “Romance of Power;” 


| another one in connection with “Light in 
the Home,” showing how the light should | 


be‘ arranged and distributed to prevent 
elare, safeguard the eyesight, and bring 


about better general lighting; another | 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


| Counterfeit $100 Note 


Discovered in Circulation | 


Announcement was made July 15 by | 
the Chief of the Division of Secret Serv- | 
ice, W. H. Moran, that a “new and dan- 


gerous counterfeit” $100 Federal reserve 


note had been discovered in circulation | 
by agents 


of the Division of Secret 


Service, Department of the 


nouncement: 


On the Federal Reserve Bank of New | 
1914 series; check letter | 


York, N. Y.; 
“C;” face plate No. 23; back plate No. 
22; Frank White, Treasurer of the 
United States; A. W. Mellon, Secretary 
of the Treasury; portrait of Franklin. 
This is a well executed counterfeit 
printed from etched plates on bleached 
genuine paper. 
are somewhat shorter than the genuine, 
and the color tones lack the lustre re- 
flected in the genuine, while the serial 
numbering and seal have a smudgy ap- 
pearance. In the border lathe work, the 
fine white lines lose their identity in dif- 
ferent places due to faulty etching. 
This note is the handiwork of the 


counterfeiters responsible for the $20 | 


Federal Reserve Note described in Cir- 
cular No. 604. 

Inasmuch as this counterfeit is de- 
ceptive, great care should be exercised 
in handling notes of this variety and 
denomination. Specimen at hand bears 
serial No. B2880180A. 


Decreased Debits Shown 


In Individual Accounts | 


Debits to individual accounts as re- | 


ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing July 11, as announced by the Board 


July 14, aggregated $15,417,000,000, or | 
5.6 per cent below the total of $16,323,- | 


000,000 reported for the preceding week, 
which included but five business days, 
and 17 per cent above the total for the 
week ending July 18, 1927. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $14,- 


02.5169 | 


16.4407 | 9 
| mortgage bonds, $351,000 are to be de- | 


56.0416 | 


47.3312 | 


98.1600 | 


By 


Treasury. | 
Following is the full text of the an- | 


The face and back plates | 


Plans to Finance Expansion and Equipment 


Road, for Remodelling and Rolling Stock. 


The Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis | which are part of $376,000 of first and 


Railway has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $250,000 of first and prior lien 


mortgage 6 per cent bonds; $1,500,000 | 


| of first equipment and refunding mort- 
| gage 6 per cent, series A, gold bonds; 
27,500 shares of common stock of $5 
par value per share; and 16,500 shares 


of preferred stock of $100 par value | 


per share. 


The application made public July 14 | 
in Finance Docket No. 7015 states that | 


the $250,000 issue of first and prior 
| lien mortgage bonds at 82% per cent 


will equal the aggregate par value of | 


| outstanding preferred and common 
| stock of the Jacksonville & Havana 
Railroad on the date that the Spring- 
| field acquires title to the property, and 
constitutes part of the consideration for 

that property. 
Of the first equipment and refunding 


| livered and exchanged for first and prior 
lien mortgage bonds in like amount, 





Le 














prior lien mortgage bonds, which the 
Springfield seeks authority to pledge 
under the proposed first equipment and 
refunding mortgage. 

The balance of 
equipment and refunding mortgage 
bonds are to be sold at not less than 
82.5 per cent of their principal amount 
and the proceeds applied to the pur- 
chase of equipment for reconstruction 


of the roads, and liquidation of debts. | stabilization of Turkish currency. 


Sale of Sultan’s Jewels 
To Finance Bank of Turkey 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tion to direct the general policy to be 
followed by all banking institutions in 
the country. This function would be 
especially important in times of crisis. 
2. It would be the treasury of the 
State and would regulate the move- 
ment of money. 
8. It would be 


instrumental in the 


f ; 


in St. Louis... 


Edward B. Pryor 


$1,149,000 of first | 





a 


Increases Rediscount Rate 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Atlatita 
has increased its rediscount rate to 5 
per cent, effective July 14. The Federal 
Reserve Board announced July 14 that it 
had approved its application. 

The Atlanta bank is the fourth to in- 
crease its rate in the present upward 
movement, Chicago, New York and Rich- 
mond having preceded it. Following is 
the. full text of the announcement: 


The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
lanta has established a rediscount rate 
of 5 per cent on all classes of paper of 
all maturities, effective July 14, 1928. 


4. As soon as its capital became suf- 


| ficiently Jarge it would assume responsi- 


bility for the issuance of all paper cur- 
rency on a gold basis. This point is con- 
sidered to be of especial importance be- 
cause Turkish paper money, having no 
gold reserve behind it, is said to derive 
its value from the credit of the Gov- 
ernment, from the Government’s accept- 
ing the paper money for tax payments, 
and from the demand of the population 
for a circulating medium. This accounts 
for the fiuctuations to which the Turk- 
ish lira is subject, it is declared. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
{ 
\ 


President The State National Bank of St. Louis 


Says He Reads Every Issue of The United States Daily 


The State National Bank of St. Louis was first organized in 1855 
as “The State Savings Institution.” 


The years since then have brought their measure of growth and 
change. Today The State National Bank of St. Louis has a capital 
of $2,000,000 and surplus and undivided profits of about $1,000.- 
000. Deposits average more than $20,000,000. 

The State National Bank takes a great deal of pleasure and 


pride in the fact that it had a very close connection with Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh and his “Spirit of St. Louis.” 


Harold M. Bixby, who was one of Lindbergh’s backers and ar- 
dent supporters, is Vice President of The State National Bank. 


On February 18, 1927, when most of the rest of the world had 
never heard of Lindbergh, The State National Bank of St. Louis 
issued its draft on New York for $15,000, and Lindbergh took this 
draft to San Diego to make payment for the plane, “The Spirit of 


St. Louis,” in which he made his marvelous flight from New York 
to Paris on May 20-21, 1927. 


This letter from Mr. Pryor is typical of the 
appreciation which big men in business feel 
for The United States Daily. When you con- 
sider that more than 30,000 other important 
executives read this paper regularly you 
realize its value as an advertising medium. 


he United States Dailu 


fund were invested in special issues of 4 per cent Treasury notes maturing June 30 
19383, in accordance with the procedure already established for investments for account 
of the Adjusted Service certificate fund. Variations in working cash balance account 
for any difference in amounts charged above. : 


tific or technical question to the extent | 
that colleges would be interested in it at | 
? It looks to me like it is a more prac- 


504,975,000, as compared with $15,4: +,- 
310,000 for the preceding week and 312,- 
340,278.000 for the week ending July 
18, 1927, 
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Patents 


2 


Patent on Lumber 
| By Device Consisting of Similar Elements 


‘Structures Operate 
In Different Ways 


Claim in Issue Is: Found to 
Cover the Defendant's 
Product. 


HENDERSON ET AL. V. WELCH Dry KILN 
CoMPANY, Inc. Equity No. 18840, 
District CourT FOR THE EASTERN 
District OF LOUISIANA. 

Claim 4 of patent No. 1422202, for dry 
kilns designed for drying lumber, was 
held not to be infringed. 

The court found that the claim read 
upon defendant’s device, that both struc- 
tures included the same five elements, but 
that plaintiff’s claim was narrowly con- 
strued in view of prior art, that it was 
for a compartment type of kiln whereas 
defendant had a progressive type of kiln, 
and that the function and mode of opera- 
tion of these two types was different. 

Claim 4 was held to be restricted by 
the concluding clause “substantially as 
and for the purpose described” to the 
compartment type of kilm, as set forth 
in the specification. . 

John D. Miller, of Messrs. Miller, Mil- 
ler & Fletchinger, New Orleans, and 
Eugene A. Thompson, Syracuse, N. Y-, 
solicitors for complainants. Dean S. Ed- 
monds and Merton W. Sage, of Pennie, 
Davis, Marvin & Edmonds, of New York 
City, and John E. Jackson, of New Or- 
leans, La., solicitors for respondent. 

The opinion of the court, delivered by 
Judge Burns follows in full text: 

Plaintiff’s bill of complaint alleges in- 


fringement by defendant of their United | 


States Patent No. 1422202 for improve- 


ments in dry kilns designed for drying | 


Their Letters 
July 11, 1922, called hereinafter the 
Henderson Patent, comprise some 30 
claims, but the plaintiffs elect to stand 
upon the alleged infringement of 
Claim 4. 

Defendants deny infringement, allege 
invalidity and plead estoppel by conduct 
in bar of plaintiff's suit. Its kilns are 
built under United States Patent No. 
1517928, dated December 2, 1924, here- 
inafter called the Welch Patent. 

The specifications of the Henderson 
Patent in suit sets forth their invention 
as follows: 

“This invention relates to dry kilns 
of the class used for drying lumber and 
other wood products, coats of paint. 
varnish, etc., on articles as the so-called 
siccative coatings, enamel on leather, 
etc., and has for its object construction 
and means for effecting and controlling 
the circulation of the atmosphere of 


lumber. Patent, dated 


the kiln 2nd the taking in and humidify- | 
ing of outer air and also the recircula- | 
kiln, | 
which kiln is particularly simple in con- | 


ting of the atmosphere in the 
struction ana especially economical 
operate. * 


to 


Atmosphere Circulated 
By Steam Injector 
This kiln comprises generally, a dry- 


ing room and a heating chamber below | 


the drying room in communication there- 
with, and a steam injector arranged to 
circulate the atmosphere in the kiln and 
to maintain the humidity of the atmos- 
phere and also to draw in, humidify and 
circulate outside air and to crezte a draft 
in the stacks, 

“Oowing to the use of the injectors a 
positive circulation is maintained in the 
kiln and also in the stacks and the 
medium used to maintain the circulation 


also supplies the moisture for effecting | 
the drying of the lumber or coatings, | 


hence the injector performs the functions 
of maintaining the circulation, humidify- 
ing the atmosphere and creating the 
draft in the stacks. 

Hence, this kiln is more economical in 
operation than when fans and other me- 


chanical blowers for circulating the at- | 


mosphere are employed or when the draft 


is maintained in the stacks by the use | 


of additional coils or draft-producing de- 
vices in the stacks.” 

Claim 4 of the patent reads: 

“A dry kiln having a circulating pas- 
sage having an inlet into the interior 


of the kiln, and air inlet communicat- | 


ing with the circulating passage and 
with the cutside of the kiln, and an out- 
let into the kiln, and a steam blower 
arranged in the circulating passage be- 


tween said inlets and said outlet in po- | 


sition to recirculate the atmosphere of 
the kiln and also draw in air through 
the air inlet and humidify the same, 
substantially as and for the purpose 
described.” 

I find that the claim in suit reads 
equally as well upon the defendant’s 
device as it reads upon the plaintiff’s. 
This is ‘because both inventions 
prise the same five mechanical elements, 
all of which are old devices, in com- 
bination, the inventions consisting in 
slight improvements in structure but 
with a different means or method of 
functioning, yet producing the same re- 
sult. 

The prior state of the art, upon which 
but slight advance was made by Hender- 
son, appears by reference to the patents 
of Rubin, Emerson and Cutler and the 
documents of Brownlee. 


The Rubin patent, No. 1281212, dated | 


October 18, 1918. is almost identical 
with the Henderson patent, except for 
specific details in construction. Both 
are compartment kilns, with transverse 
circulation within. 

The Cutler patent No. 1341884, is 
aiso a compariment kiln with transverse 
circulation, operated in the same man- 
ner as Henderson. The principal differ- 
ence is that Cutler employs fans for 
firculation; but, both fans and steam 
injectors have long been recognized 


, equivalents in the art. (To this effect 


vide British patent of Norton, No. 890 
of 1883: British patent of Barff and 
Kidd, No. 97i cf 18743 United States 

tent to Reyscher, No. 713196 of 1903; 

ritish patent to Oxley, No. 28079 of 
1907.) The use of steam jets goes back 
to 1877: United States patent to Curran, 


"No. 189452. 


The Emerson British patent, Wo. 


24584 of 1894, is also almost identical 


_ kiln 


with Henderson. It is a. compartment 
with iransverse circulation, to 
which Henderson seems only to have 


“added jets or injectors, set in the multi- 
ple transverse ducts to draw in fresh 
)- air, humidity and circulate it, 


a 


The Brownlee kiln, thovgh not ret- 


© enied. embodies every element of Hen- 
dt . 


derson, being a compartment kiln vwrith 
transverse circulation reading on every 
‘detail of claim, This prior invention and 


come- | 


as | 


prior knowledge of Brownlee is estab- 
lished by his drawings and description 
on file in the Labaratory of the Forest 
Products Bureau of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, which is 
open to public inspection. _ 

In my view of the case it is unneces- 
sary to consider the validity of the pat- 


| ent in suit with reference to these prob- | 


able anticipations; nor is it necessary to 
consider the defense of estoppel, predi- 
cated on Correspondence between these 
parties. The case of infrimgement may 
readily be disposed of om the merits, 
which should suffice. 

In view of the prior state of the art, 
| Henderson’s patent is entitled to a 


| cause it is, as stated, a combination of 
well known elements which have been 
used almost continuously 
which dates back 50 or more years. 
The Henderson patent was applied 


1922; the Welch patent was applied 
for July 19, 1922, and granted Decem- 
| ber 2, 1924. 


| Court Discards Defenses 


| Of Estoppel and Anticipation 


The Patent Office, in 
| Welch, cited Henderson against two 
| of Weich’s claims, but ther eference 
| was withdrawn when the Patent Office 
{ concluded that Henderson’s patent was 
| for a compartment kiln, whereas the 
| Welch patent was for a_ progressive 
| kiln, The case turns upon this point for 
| decision. 

The evidence is that the Henderson 
dry kiln business is more or less local 

| to New York and the adjoining States, 
and is and has been confined to the 
drying of Rardwoods by the compart- 
| ment kilm method; whereas the Welch 

Company’s dry kiln business is more or 

less local to Louisiana and adjoining 

Southern States, and has been confined 

to the drying of pine and soft woods 

by the progressive kiln method. 

A significant letter written by Hender- 
son to the Welch Company November 21, 
1925, reads in part: 

“Although we Lave not entered the 

| Southern drying field where the pro- 
gressive kilm for yellow pine is in com-~ 
mon use, We may do so in the near fu- 
| ture. Up to date we have been mainly 
concerned im manufacturing compart- 
ment kilns for drying of harc woods.” 

The Hendersons had otherwise r° -og- 
nized the difference between the compart- 
ment, or single charge or box kiln, as 
the type is variously called, and the pro- 
gressive kilm: that in the compartment 

| kiln, during process, the temperature 
throughout the entire kiln is periodically 
lowered, until at the end of the drying 
period the conditions throughout the kiln 
as to both humidity and temperature cor- 





during process, the temperature and hu- 
midity is variable throughout its length. 
In the compartment kiln the air circula- 
tion is tramverse of the kiln, whilst in 
the progressive kiln the air circulation 
is longitudinal thereof. 


Construction and Operation 
Of Kilns Is Differerat 


This requirement of maintaining varia- 
bility in the progressive kiln, and uni- 
formity in the compartment kiln leads 
to distinctly different types of construc- 
tion and distinctly different modes of 
operation or functioning. 
The air in anv dry kiln must be kept in 
constant miotion, otherwise stagnant 
| areas will occur and where this occurs 
| it is derogatory to proper diying. In 
the Henderson kiln the transverse air 
circulation is affected by a series 
| plurality of tranverse circulation pas- 
| sages about four feet apart, whereas the 
longitudinal circulation of Welch is ac- 
complished by two longitudinal by-pass 
| conduits through ~ ai: the warm moist 
air is moved from the wet or green end 
to the dry end. These are but two in 
number positioned parallel at opposite 
sides of the kiln. 

Stripped of all argument predicated on 
the fact that claim 4 reads as well on 
Welch’s stxucture as it does on Hender- 
son’s, i. e.. that the Welsh device cor- 
| responds with the 'etcer of Henderson’s 
claim. the contention is that the Hender- 
son claim reads equa! as well on Welch 
commercial structure, in that Welch uses 
asteam blower in the recirculating pas- 
sages and that his fresh air intake is the 
equivalent of Hendersom’s element 3: 
“An air inlet communicating with the 
circulatine DMassaze and with the outside 
of the kiln.” 

The fresh 

into 
func- 


answer is that cold or 

air rushes of its own accord 

the Welch inlet because it is 

tioning different than anything dis- 

closed in Henderson who must em- 
| ploy a steam injector or equivalent 
means in every one of his transverse cir- 
culation passages (four feet anart) in 
order to overcome frequent right angle 
friction so as to distribute fresh air uni- 
formly across the length of his 
whereas the injector in the Welch kiin 
is used primarily to speed up the cir- 
culation and draw warm. moist air Into 
|his by-pass conduit. Moreover, 
| might have used fans as well. Both steam 
| injectors and fans have long been rec- 
| ognized mechanical equivalents used i 
kilns for the same purpose. 

Welch’s advantage is that he gets all 
the necessary fresh air to his by-pass 
conduit byw air density differences inside 
| the kiln. The evidence is that sometimes 
| he gets too much fresh air from the mere 
| leakage of the kilndoors, so that a damper 

must be used to shut it out, whereas Hen- 
| derson must have a plurality of steam 
| jet injectors to draw fresh air from his 

longitudinal inlet into each of the plur- 
ality of laterally disposed transverse 
| ducts. 

In the Correspondence leading up to 
this suit. a letter from Welch to Hen- 
derson (December 3, 1925) clarifies this 
| point: 

“If you will refer to our patent under 
which we Operate, you will find that our 
| kiln is decidedly different from your kiln. 

It is necessary in your kiln to use a steam 

jet to suck in the fresh air at each open- 

ing, in order to get the proper distribu- 
| tion, whereas in our kiln the entering air 
acts to cause a recirculation, and does not 
need any steam jet to suck it into to 
kiln, 
“As you knov, outsice air enters into 

a hot room at a very igh velocity, and 
| by means of our duct design, we utilize 

ihis yelocity to suck the hot moist air 
|from the green end and deliver it under 
| tho lumber at the dry end. This is some- 
| thing that you could not do with your 

type of kiln.” 
Moreover Welch does 


not use the 


| very narrow range of equivalents, be- | 


in the _—t performing the 


| this purpose 
fed by steam lines 34, 386, are positioned | 


7} 9 y 14, : ; eT 
for May i4, 1921, and granted July 1 | at the desired points, as shown in Figs. 


considering | 


| kilns are known 


respond, Whereas in the progressive kiln, | 


{ partment 


| time, and 


or | 


kiln, | 


| ture at the 
the dry, that the mere air density and | 


} were not of themselves 
transfer the excess ef moist warm air | 
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steam spray injector in the 
mosphere or for drawing air 
kiln, The humidity is provided by a plur- 
ality of overhead steam sprays, described 
in the Welch patent as follows: 
“Provision is made for spraying live 
steam into the drying chamber at both 
the dry and wet ends in order to pro- 
vide the requisite heat and humidity for 
drying operation. For 
spray nozzles 28 


1, 4 and 5. The steam lines are provided 


with the usual control valves 38, so that | 
' both the heat and humidity within the 
; kiln at the different points thereof may be 


controlled by the operator.” 
Steam Injectors Increase 


Velocity of Circulation 

His steam injectors in the by-pass con- 
duits are provided solely to increase the 
velocity of circulation. 

Moreover, I can not pretermit the pre- 


} sumption raised that there is a substan- | 
| tial difference between the two patents 


because of the allowance of the Welch 


| patent by the Patent Office after with- 
| drawing the 
|} derson, as hereinabove recited, but I take | : 

| machine. 


Specific reference to Hen- 


it into consideration in determining 


| whether or not there is an infringement. 

| Reis vy. Rosenfeld, 204 Fed. 282; Bliss v. | 

Leader Plow | 
Co. v. Bridgewater Plow Co., 

| 376; Meurer 


Spangler, 217 Fed, 394; 
237 Fed. 
Steel Barrel Co. v. Draper 
Mfg. Co., 260 Fed. 410, and 
citations of authority in each of these. 

I take the evidence as showing con- 
clusively that the Henderson 
was but an improvement im  compart- 
ment or charge kilns, and also conclude 


upon the evidence that, being a com- | 


partment, it 
operation, be 
substitute for 
Bulletin No. 


Agriculture, 


could not, by method of 
used commercially as a 


1136 U. S. Department of 


“Dry kilns for wood may be grouped 


in two general ciasses, commonly known | 
as progressive and compartments, Pro- | 
gressive 


kilms are sometimes 
kilns, and compartment 
as ‘box’ or ‘carge’ 
kilns, The differences between the two 
types depend on the method of handling 


‘continuous’ 


the stock through the kiln. In the pro- | 
|} gressive klin 


at one end and moves 
sumably dry, 


at the proper time. 
“The stock 


is fed in and removed 


| periodically, and the process is continu- | 
ous. In the compartment kiln the en- | 
| tire kiln is loaded at one time, and the 


charge remains in place throughout the 


| drying oericd. In the progressive kiln | 


the temperature and humidity at any 
point remain 
than at the receiving end; in the com- 
me kiln the temperature and 
humidity are as nearly uniform as possi- 


ble throughout the kiln at any given | 
are changed from time to | 


time as the stock dries,” 

It is in evidence (Perry witness) that 
compartment (box or single charge) 
kilns are not practicable for main- 


tenance of uniformity without special | 
| devices when they are larger than 50 by 
20 feet; wnereds the progressive type | 
under 100 | 


150 feet | 
long, and he has known some 250 feet | 


is of tunnel 


shape, never 
feet long, 


gencrally 125 to 


long, 

H. D. Tieniann, a recognized authority 
and inventor, in “The Kiln Drying of 
Lumber,” (p- 30, published in 1917), 
classifies the types much the same as 


| Thelen, specifying that the logical classi- 
fication should be according to the fun- | 
; damental pranciples on which they op- | 


erate, or the process of drying. 


Finally, ome of the plaintiff brothers | 


(H. L. Henderson), wrote a book: “Dry 


| Kiln Practice,” published in 1925 prior | 
to the inception of this 
| Wihch seems 
gument of his solicitor. In this book he | 


controversy, 
to destroy the main ar- 
gives full recognition to the 
tive classification of types 
in the art. 

It appears, 


authorita- 
recognized 
moreover, 


that before 


| Welch provided the longitudinal by-pass 
| of his kiln, 


| square and approximately 100 feet long, | 


a conduit some 


extending lengthwise along the bottom 
of the kilm, 


actual internal circulation 
This conduit receives warm, moist air 
from the green end of the kiln and con- 


| veys it to the dry end, where necded 


to compensate the deficit of moisture 


a | a It resulted from Welch’s discov- 

| ery, by personal Investigation and tests 
| inside of operating kilns, that, contrary 
oe | to the circulation theory 


upon which 


Henderson and all others in the prior | 
art had proceeded progressive kiln had | 


in fact an ©xcess of humidity or mois- 
green end and a deficit at 


temperature differences inside the kiln 


longitudinally from the cool, wet e d 
to the hot, dry end, , 7 


Charge of Infringement 
Held No€ to Be Proven 


My conclusion, therefore, is that the 
charge of infringement is not proven, 
notwithstanding the Welch structure cor- 
responds with the letter of Henderson 
Claim 4. An abundance of authority 
sustains the point that a defendant's de- 
vice may. be within the language of a 
claim and not be an infringement, that 
an infringement is not a mere matter 
of words: General Electric Co. vs. Allis- 
Chambers Co., 178 Fed. 273, 276 (3rd C. 
C.A.) (171 Fed. 666, 669 D. C.), citing 
Westinghouse vs. Boyden, 170 U. S, 537. 

The distinction in types between pro- 
gressive and compartment kilns, recog- 
nized by the Patent Office and in the art 
generally, in the light of the evidence, 
suffices to maintain the eonelusion that 
whilst the same five elements are found 
in both Henderson and Welch, they oper- 
ate functionally ina: manner so different 
that there is a total absence of equiva- 
lency, 

The plaintiffs ought not be permitted 


by-pass, | 
|} either for adding humidity to the at- 
into the | 


and 30, | 


| to 


the | 


: . | being adapted 
invention | Bice 


the progressive method. | 
**Kiln Drying Handbook,” | 


| by Rolf Thelen, defines the difference in | 
type: 


progressively | 
through io the other end, emerging, pre- | 


| controlling governor. 


constant, but the kiln is | 
; hotter and drier at the discharge end 


two feet | 


he had investigated the | 
conditions. | 


sufficient to | 


Kiln Is Not Infringed Patent Is Denied 


For Speed Governor 


On Talking Machine 


Board of Examiners 
clares Addition of Regula- 
tor to Motor Would Be 
Mere Aggregation. 


EX parte SHELTON. AppEeAL No. 13323, 
Board oF EXAMINERS IN CHIEF OF 
THE PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1673847, for an improve- 
ment in driving mechanism for talking 


De- | 


machines, was issued on June 19, 1928, | 


to William Gentry Shelton, on applica- 
tion 375217, filed April 20, 1920. 
Messrs. Fraser, Myers and 
Attorneys for Appellant. 7". 
The decision of the examiner rejecting 
claims 1-5, 7, 8, 18 was affirmed. 


Manley, 


The Board held that it would involve | 
mere aggregation to provide appellant’s | 
patented motor with a speed governor of | 
| the type shown by prior art. 


The decision of the Examiners-in- 


in full text: 


| Chief (Skinner, Henry and Ide) follows | 


This is an appeal from the final re- 


| jection of claims 1 to 5 inclusive, 7, 8 
; and 18, of which the following will serve | 
| as examples: 


“2. A driving mechanism for talking 


machines, comprising a _ base adapted 
seat on a taiking machine cabinet 
alongside the turntable thereof, a mo- 


tor mounted on said base, a governing 


device carried by said motor for stabiliz- | 


ing the speed thereof, and a driving 
pulley connected to the rotor of said 


motor and adapted to engage the perim- | 
eter of the turntable of said talking | 


**5. In combination a motor, a speed | 


controlled brake carried by said motor 
controlling the speed thereof, 


and aj} 


speed controlled device also carried by | 


said motor adapted to interrupt the 
supply of energy to said motor beyond 


determired speed limits, and a base on | 


which said motor is mounted, said base 
to rest on a 
adjacent the rim of the record carrier, 
the whole constituting a self-contained 
unit.” 

The references are: Shelton, 1249526, 


platform | 


Hi 


Dec. 11, 1917; Capps, 1290712, Jan. 7, | 


1919; Allis, 1336809, April 6, 1920. 
Has Patent on Motor. 


| 
| 


The appellant already has a patent | 


No. 1249526 which covers a 
tained motor, mounted on a 
adapted to be seated on a talking ma- 
chine cabinet 


engage the rim of the turntable to drive 
the same. This motor is also provided 


self-con- | 
base | 


b alongside the turntable | 
tled ; and provided with a friction pinion to 
called | 


with a speed controlled device which | 
closes the supply circuit of the motor | 


when the motor reaches a certain speed 


yh th | and opens such circuit when the speeds | 
(Fig. 6), the stock enters | 


falls below the predetermined point. All | 


that any of the claims call for is the 
addition to such a motor of a 


The patent to Capps discloses a mo- 
tor for driving a phonograph table 
through a friction pinion 21 and it is 
provided with a speed controlling gover- 
nor consisting of the springs 36, weights 
37 and friction pads 38 which engage 
with the fixed braking surface 31 when 
the spred become excessive. We agree 
with the examiner that it involves mere 


aggregation to provide appellant’s pat- | 
ented motor with a speed governor of | 
the type shown by Capps. There would | 
doing | 


be no mechanical difficulty in 
so as it would be necessary only to put 
a friction pad on each of appellant’s 


weighted levers 20 and allow them to | 
engage with the inner face of the sur- | 


speed | 





rounding ring shown clearly in Fig. 3. | 


Claim 5 appears to be anticipated by 
Capps alone and it would involve no 


; three 


invention to change the plane of move- | 
ment of the governor arms, as covered | 


by claims 7 and 8, such arrangement 


being common in centrifugal governors. | 


We find nething patentable in any 
of the claims nor in the proposed claim, 
which was presented for consideration 
in the brief. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed. 


to extend or expand their claim four, | 


which restricts them to the compartment 
type of kiln, over the limitation ex- 


pressed therein by the concluding clause: | 
**Substantially as and for the purpose | 


described.” Robinson on Patents (Vol. 
IT, p. 131) says there are words of lim- 
itation in a claim and should not be used 


unless they are intended to have their | 


special signification. Judge Carpenter, 


in Campbeil vs. Marsden, 64 Fed. 782, | 


concluded that the final result of all the 
decisions on this point was that these 


| ceive the 


general words are to be construed as ef- | 


ficacious to impart a limitation ascertain- 
able from the specifications. 
Campbell vs. Duples, 86 Fed. 315334, 
found that the phrase confines the inven- 


(Likewse | 


tion within the purposes and operation | 


therein specified. 
that the Henderson Patent should be 
held confined, upon this consideration 
alone, to the compartment type of kiln, 
such as can not be infringed by Welch’s 
Progressive type because of the lack of 
equivalency in the element of function, 


and thus restricted as to make it com- | 


mensurate to the contribution,made by 


them to the art of dry kiln construction. | 


Simmons vs. Southern, 140 Fed. 606 (5 
©.:€. Ai). 


I have said the Henderson patent was | 


entitled to a very narrow and limited 


of its slight improvement on the old de- 
vices or combinations of the same ele- 
ments performing the same function after 
as before the improvement, so that those 
who use only the very device or im- 
provement, or mere colorable evasions 
thereof, might be held to infringe. I 
have in mind the rule stated in National 
Hollow Brake Beam Co., et al. v. Inter- 
changeable Brake Beam Co., 106 Fed. 
710, or the same rule as stated in Noo- 
nan v. Chester Park Athletic Club, 99 
Fed. 90, which might be read with direct 
reference to the patent in suit: 

“The structure resulting from the 
combination of elements was one which 
involved little more than ordinary me- 
chanical skill. His patents must rest 
upon the novelty of the specific combinay 
tion of means to carry his idea into 
practical operation. He is not entitled 
to a monopoly of analogous means found 
in the old art. Subsequent improvers 
are equally free to accomplish the same 
general result by different means, if not 
purely colorable changes, The range of 
equivalents allowable to the combination 
must be so narrowed as to include noth. 
ing which is not substantially identical 


It seems plain to me | 





| cutting 


‘ 4 e - . 
‘Aurtorizep Stitements ONLY Ant PrestnTep HEnern, Berna 
PusnisHEep Witnour CoMMENT BY THR UNITED STATES DAILY 


Trade Practices 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


YLLABI are printed so that tney can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION: 


Imitation or Simulation: 


Packages.—Where de- 


fendant pictures, on its package, the licorice pellets contained therein, 
the pellets being considerably smaller than those on plaintiff’s package; and 
there is a radical difference in the color schemes used; and on defendant’s 
package is a bright red band or streamer containing in the center the printed 


name of the product, held: 


There is no confusing similarity in the packages; 


and the defendant has the right to picture its product on its package which 
it has distinguished by printing on it the name of the product.—Quaker City 
Chocolate & Confectionery Co., Inc. v. Gardiner-Lucas Licorice Co., Inc. (Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of New York.)—Yearly Index Page 


1248, Col. 7 (Volume III). 


ATENTS: Invention: 


Apparatus for Cutting Fabric Strips.—Claims 13, 


14, 15, copies of claims 9, 10, 11, Patent 1419907, and won in interference 


along with three valid claims from said patent, held: 


Overbury 1301964. 


Unpatentable over 


Examiner’s action in including these three unpatentable 


claims in the interference along with the three allowable claims was proper. 


Patent 1675984.—Ex parte Maranville, 


(Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office.) 


Yearly Index Page 1248, Col. 5 (Volume IIT). 


ATENTS: Invention: 


Apparatus 


for Cutting Fabric Strips—Claims 


1-4 and 6 for a machine for cutting rubberized fabric at an acute 


angle while in a vertical plane, held: 


Unpatentable over a machine for 


cutting such fabric in a vertical plane, taken in connection with the patent 


to Ball showing a vertical bias cutter for cutting paper. 
(Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office.) —Yearly Index 


Ex parte Maranville. 
Page 1284, Col. 5 )Volume Iil). 


ATENTS: Infringement: 


Patent 1675984.— 


Dry Kilns for Drying Lumber.—Claim 4 of 


patent 1422202, reading upon defendant’s kiln, both structures including 


the same five elements, held: 


Not infringed, as the claim was drawn to a 


compartment type kiln whereas defendant used a progressive type kiln, the 
function and mode of operation of the two types being different; also, the 
claim was narrowly construed in view of prior art, and was limited to com- 
partment type of kiln, as described, by concluding clause, “substantially as’ and 
for the purpose described’’.—Henderson et al. v. Welch Dry Kiln Company, Ine. 
(District Court for the Eastern District of Louisiana.) —Yearly Index Page 


1248, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


ATENTS: Aggregation: Driving Mechanism for Talking Machines:—Where 
appellant had already obtained a patent on motor, and claims 1-5, 7, 8, 18, 
called for nothing more than the addition of a speed governor to the patented 
motor, and such a governor was old in patent 1290712, held: It would be mere 
aggregation to provide appellant’s patented motor with a speed governor. 


Patent No. 1673847.—Ex 


parte Shelton. 


(Board of Examiners-in-Chief, 


Patent Office.)—Yeatly Index Page 1248, Col. 4 (Volume ITI). 


c 


ght Claims for Machine for Cutting 


Rubberized Fabric Held to Be Anticipated 


Inclusion of Unpatentable Claims in Interference Pro- 
ceeding Is Sustained by Examiner-in-Chief. , 


Ex PARTE MARANVILLE. APPEAL No. 
13994, F/XAMINERS IN CHIEF OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1675984, for an improve- 
ment in apparatus for removing fabric 


strips from cutting machines, was issued | 
July 3, 1928, to Harvey F. Maranville, ! 


on application 372988 filed April 10, 1920. 
Mr. Albert L. Ely, attorney for ap- 
pellant. 


firmed. 

Claims 1-4 and 6 for a 
rubberized fabric at an acute 
angle while in a vertical plane were held 
not patentable over a machine for cut- 
ting such fabric in a verticle plane, taken 
in connection with the patent to Ball 


| showing a vertical bias cutter for cutting 


paper. 
Claims 13, 14, 15, copies of claims 9-10- 


11 of Patent 1419907 and which appellant | 
interference, ! 


won from said patent in 
were held to be anticipated by Overbury 


| 1301964, a reference that had not been 


cited against Patent 1419907. The Ex- 
aminer’s action in including these three 
claims in the interferences along with 
allowable claims was _ considered 
proper. 

The decision of the Examiners-in-Chief 
(Ruckman, Skinner, and Ide) follows in 
full text: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the Examiner finally rejecting claims 1 
to 4, inclusive, 6 and 13 to 15, inclusive, 
of which the following will serve as ex- 
amples: 

“1. In a device of the character de- 
scribed, a machine for cutting rubberized 
fabric at an acute angle while in a ver- 
tical plane, in combination with a mov- 
ing conveyor 


move them without piling up.” 
“13. A fabric cutting machine having 
in combination a pulley 


ley in alignment with 
gaging said pulleys and disposed to re- 
strips fromr said cutter, and 
means connected to one of said pulleys 
for driving said tonveyor.” 

Three References 

Cited by Examiner 

The references are: Ensign, 109725, 
November 29, 1870; Ball, 352848, No- 
vember 16, 1886; Overbury, 
April 29, 1919. 

The Examiner sets forth the nature of 
the invention concisely in his statement 
as follows: 

“Applicant’s alleged invention resides 
in a device for removing cut rubberized 
fabric strips from a vertical bias cutting 
machine which severs the strips from 
the web. After the strip is cut from the 
web, it falls upon one of the belts and 
is delivered in horizontal position for 


} | handling at a short distance from the 
range of mechanical equivalents, because | 


cutting apparatus.” 

The Examiner rejects claims 1, 2, 3, 4 
and 6 on Ensign in connection with Ball. 

Ensign, like appellant, cuts rubberized 
fabric while in a vertical plane into 
strips and removes them upon a con- 
veyor belt in horizontal position and 
without piling up. Ensign, however, 
cuts his fabric at a right angle instead 
of an acute angle as called for in the 
claims. 


Ball shows a vertical bias cutter for 
cutting paper. Appellant in his specifi- 
cation and brief admits that vertical 
bias cutters for cutting rubberized fabric 
in the rubber industry have been in use 
for years. We agree with the Examiner 
that there would be no invention in 
adapting the delivery means of Ensign 





with the means employed by Thompson 
(Henderson here).” Citing Knapp v. 
Morss, 150 U. S, 221, 37 L. Ed. 1059; 
Wright and Colton W. C. Co. y. Clinton 
W. C. Co., 67 Fed. 790; Wells v. Curtis, 
66 Fed. 318. 

A decree may accordingly be entered 
in favor of defendant, with costs. 

Jun® 6, 1928, 


machine for | 





adapted to receive the ; patent. 


strips from the cutting machine and re- ; rejected by the Examiner on Overbury 


journaled in } 
said machine, a cutter, a support remote ; 
from said cutter, provided with a pul- + 
said first men- ; 
tioned pulley, an endless conveyor en- j 


1301964, | 


to the Ball cutter or in substituting the 
bias cutter of Ball for the horizontal 
cutter of Ensign. 

Appellant contends in his brief: “The 
fact is that the liner T of Ensign could 
not dispose of rubberized bias cut stock 
falling from a vertical bias cutter with- 
out crumpling it and, accordingly, ruin- 
ing it since in this type of cutter the 


| cutting proceeds progressively across the 


: | strip from one edge to the other. 
The decision of the Examiner finally | aoe & 


| rejecting claims 1-4, 6 and 13-15 was af- 


The 
entire width of the strip is not severed 
in an instant as in Ensign.” 


It is a sufficient answer in this conten- 
tion to direct attention to the fact that 
no limitation to progressive cutting is 
contained in the appealed claims. Said 
claims are too broad in view of the art. 
Claims limited to appellant’s invention 
have been allowed by the Examiner. 


Three Other Claims 
Also Are Anticipated 


Claims 13, 14 and 15 stand rejected 
on Overbury. We see no merit in ap- 
pellant’s contention that Overbury does 
not disclose a “fabric cutting machine.” 
Roofing felt clearly is a fabric. Nor 
does the term “remote” in the claims 
distinguish from Overbury. There is no 
basis for the contention of appellant 
that the claims should be limited to a 
“fabric bias cutting machine.” (In re 
Levy, 331 0. G. 488). We think the 
claims fairly met in Overbury. 

Appellant further contends that he is 
entitled to claims 13, 14 and 15 because 
they were counts of an interference in 
which he prevailed. 

Claims 13, 14 and 15 are claims 9, 10 
and 11 of the patent No. 1419907 granted 
to Worthington June 12, 1922, and copied 
by appellant after the issue of the 
These claims were consistently 


in several actions prior to the declara- 
tion of the interference. Nevertheless 
they were included in the interference 
and after appellant prevailed in the in- 
terference the rejection on Overbury 
was continued, 

There is nothing to indicate that the 
Examiner ever held them patentable 
over Overbury. The patent to Overbury 
was not cited in the Worthington appli- 
cation and apparently when the claims 
were allowed therein this patent had not 
been found, for the Examiner states 
(paper 23) that they were allowed in the 
Woodbury case “without the considera- 
tion of the Overbury patent.” 


While the Rules do not provide for 
the declaration of an interefernce based 
on claims not held patentable the Ex- 
aminer has fully stated his reasons for 
including them in the interference in his 
statement on the petition to the Com- 
missioner (paper 23). The issue of the 
intereference as declared consisted of six 
counts all copies of claims of the Worth- 
ington patent, three of which the Ex- 
aminer held patentable. Since the in- 
terference was te be declared on other 
claims the Examiner states that he con- 
sidered it advisable to include also the 
three claims in question “at applicant’s 
insistance instead of requiring applicant 
to proceed under Rule 109 in the inter- 
ference.” Under these circumstances ap- 
plicant can complain of no hardship by 
their inclusion in the interference for 
he was saved the expense of proceeding 
under Rule 109 or of possibly contesting 
a second intereference in case said claims 
were held allowable on Ex parte appeal 
after the termination of the interfer- 
ence on the other claims. Moreover, had 
appellant-been defeated in the interfer- 
ence it would have saved him the ex- 
pense of the present ex parte appeal. 

The Commissioner denied appellant’s 
petition that the Examiner be directed 
to withdraw his rejection of these claims 
and stated that appellant’s remedy was 
an appeal from the rejection of the 
claims on prior art. 

Appellant's contention of irregularity 
in the action of the Examiner is not 
properly before us but merely the ques- 
tion of patentability in view of the 
prior art. 

The decision of the Examiner is af- 
firmed, 





Lack of Similarity 
Found in Packages 


For Licorice Candy 


Pictures of Lozenges Shown 
On Boxes of Two Prod- 
ucts Held Not to Be 
Confusing. 


QUAKER CITY CHOCOLATE 
TIONERY Co., INC., PLAINTIFF, V. 
GARDINER-Lucas Licorice Co., INC. 
No. E 3661, District CourT FOR Tye 
EASTERN DIstRIcT OF NEW YORK. 
The court herein held that the de- 

fendant was not liable in an action for 

unfair competition based on the alleged 
simulation of the plaintiff’s package. 

The defendant pictured, on its pack- 
age, the licorice pellets contained there- 
in, this representation being dissimilar 
to that on the plaintiff’s package, and 
the pellets being considerably smaller 
than those pictured by the plaintiff. 

The defendant’s package, it was also 
found, was distinguished by a bright red 
band or streamer containing in the cen- 
ter the printed name of the product. 

The court held that the packages were 
not confusingiy similar, and that the de- 
fendant has the right to picture its 
Lee ten on its pakage which it has dis- 
tirffguished by printing on it the name 
of the product. 

Howson and Howson, counsel for 
plaintiff; Cutting, Phillips & Hall, coun- 
sel for defendant. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Moscowitz follows: 

This is an action for unfair competi, 
tion. Plaintiff seeks a preliminary in® 


& CONFEC- 


| junction, enjoining and restraining the 


defendant from offering for sale candy 
in packages similar to the exhibits of- 
fered upon the motion. 

The plaintiff, a Pennsylvania corpora- 
tion, manufactures candy at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The defendant is a New Yorkg 
corporation, having its place of business 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. The defendant and 
its predecessors have been engaged in 
the manufacture of candy for many years 
and is well known for the sale.of “Gar- 
diners” candy. It is the oldest concern 
manufacturing licorice. It has been 
manufacturing licorice candy of the kind 
which it now sells in its packages for a 
long period of time prior to the organi- 
zation of the plaintiff. 

The defendant originated the idea of 
merchandising this licorice candy in a 
five cent package. For many years this 
particular type of candy had been sold 
from glass jars. In recent years, de- 
fendant has sold the same in five cent 
paper box packages as “Nib Lics.” 

About a year ago, plaintiff commenced 
the manufacture and sale of an almost 
identical candy in the New York market, 
in a five cent paper box, under the name 
of “Good and Plenty.” 

The defendant put out a new five c4™t 
container for its licorice lozenges, the 
package in question. In addition to cer- 
tain printing and coloring, it reproduced 
by exact pictorial representation the 
pink and white capsule-shaped licorice 
lozenges in bulk as they had originally 
been visible to the purchaser through the 
large glass jars. 

The “Good and Plenty” package, plain~ ® 
tiff’s product, and the “Gardiners” pack- 
age, defendant’s product, are totally dis- 
similar. In the reproductions, pellets of 
candy are arranged alike. The candy on 
the “Gardiners” package is an exact re- 
production of the candy itself and is 
arranged differently from that of the 
“Good and Plenty” package and is con- 
siderably smaller than the pellets pic- 
tured on the plaintiff’s package. 

The defendant’s candies are on a 
bright blue background instead of the 
black background used by the plaintiff. 
There is a radical difference in the color 
sdheme and a difference in the size of 
the pellets and their arrangement, which 
readily distinguish the two packages. 
Upon the front and back of the defend- 
ant’s package is a bright red band or 
streamer, circular at either end, run- 
ning practically the entire length of the 
box and averaging more than half of its 
width, containing in the center in large 
letters “Gardiners” and in the circles at 
either end the words “Licorice Sugar 
Coated Lozenges” and “Quality Five cent 
Confections.” There is also printed upon 
this package “Licorice Flavored Centers 
Sugar Coated.” 

The defendant’s packages, “Gardiners” 
and “Nib Lics,” as well as the plaintiff’s 
package “Good and Plenty,” contain wha’y 
has been referred to as a “wall paper” 
design. The “Nib Lics” was sold long 
prior to “Good and Plenty.” The “wall 
paper” design has been in use for a long 


| period of time. 


The defendant in its package has sim- 
ply portrayed a photographic presenta- 
tion of the licorice pellets which are con- 
tained in the package. Had the plaintiff 
portrayed its pellets in some unusual 
position, as in circles, triangles, or in 
some distinctive manner and the defend- 
ant had imitated it, the plaintiff might 
have had some cause to complain. 

Defendant has the right to picture its 
product on its package which it has dis- 
tinguished by printing on it in large 
letters the word “Gardiners.” There is 
no similarity in the packages nor is it 
remotely possible that anyone would be 
confused, 

Motion denied. 

June 15, 1928. 


Cotton Seed Industry ‘ 
To Discuss Methods* 


Settle order on notice. 


Conference to Consider Adop- 
tion of Code of Trade Practices 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
cation for a conference that “sentiment 
in the industry is strongly in favor of 
a code of trade practices,” and it is re- 
quested that the conference be held at 
the earliest practicable date because the 
new crop of cottonseed will begin to 
mature in Aligust and “it is highly de- 
sirable that if a code is to be adopted, 
it be put into practice as soon as 
possible.” 

“That duty includes the obligation to 
pay a fair price for the raw material, 
to manufacture efficiently, to eliminate 
waste, to sell the products at a fair 
price, to develop new uses, to approve 
and encourage sound and fair trade 
practices and to condemn and prevent 
bad and unfair practices. In order to 
perform that duty it is advisable to 
encourage proper economic and ethical 
principles in the industry, to the end 
that competion may be open and con 
structive and not secret and eS 

‘5 
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Procedure Is S pecified for Determination 


Of Liability of Tax payers by Agreement 


New Regulations Expected by Revenue Bureau to Expe- 


dite Final 


Settlements. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


termination, assessment, collection, pay- 
ment, abatement, refund, or credit made 
in accordance therewith, shall not be an- 
nulled, modified, set aside, or disregarded. 

(c) Section 1106(b) of the Revenue 
Act of 1926 is repealed, effective on the 
expiration of 30 days after the enact- 
ment of this Act, but such repeal shall 
not affect any agreement made before 
such repeal takes effect. 

2. The purpose of this section is to 
Wvide a method whereby a taxpayer 
and the Commissioner (or any officer or 
employe authorized in writing by him) 
subject to the approval of the Secretary 
or the Undersecretary, may reach a final 
and conclusive determination and cios- 
ing of the tax liability so that the case 
may not be reopened as to the matters 
or liability agreed upon, nor may any ad- 
justment made in accordance therewith 
be modified, annulled or set aside except 
upon a showing of fraud or malfeasance 
or misrepresentation of a material fact. 

Section 606 removes the restric- 
tions on agreements provided in prior 
acts and it is no longer required as a 
condition precedent to a valid agree- 
ment that the liability determined be 
assessed and paid or that the taxpayer 
accept any abatement, credit or refund 
which may be disclosed in the audit of 
the return. It is essential only that 
there be a determination of the tax 
liability for the period to be covered by 
the agreement. The removal of the re- 
strictions referred to will permit agree- 

ents stating “no tax liability” in cases 
where nontaxable returns have been filed 
and accepted by the Bureau. 

4. Form 866, revised to conform to 
the provisions of the Revenue Act of 
1928, has been so worded as to include 
a waiver of the restrictions on assess- 
ment and collection of any proposed de- 
Aficiency. It will accordingly replace and 
be used in the same manner as Forms 
870, 874, Collectors’ form, “Waiver of 
Restrictions upon the Assessment and 
Collection of a Deficiency” and Form 
7858, in all cases where a final determi- 
nation discloses a deficiency. 

5. Regular procedure will be observed 
in advising the taxpayer of the amount 
of any proposed deficiency. The notice 
will be accompanied by Form 866 prop- 
erly filled out as to the Section and 
year of the Revenue Act and the name 
and address of the taxpayer, and stating 
as the tax liability the amount shown on 
the return, increased or decreased by 
any prior deficiencies or overassessments 
as indicated by stamps on the return, 
plus the amount of the proposed de- 
ficiency. 

EXAMPLE. 
‘Tax reported on return 


‘ . .$10,000 
Additional tax previously 


assessed 2,000 


12,000 
Q@eérassessment allowed 


8,000 
Proposed deficiency 


Liability stated on Form 866 

6. In any case where a field audit 
discloses an overassessment only Form 
866 should replace and be used in the 
same manner as Form 873. In the case 
of overassessments without acceptable 
agreements, new Forms 866 shall be pre- 
pared: and accompany certificate to 
Claims Control Section where the total 
tax for any year amounts to $5,000 or 
more. 

7. In the event that a change in liabil- 
ity results upon the review in the Bu- 
reau of a case in which Form 866 has 
been signed by the taxpayer, the tax- 
payer, will be so advised in accordance 
with regular procedure and a new form, 
stating the liability as corrected, will be 
forwarded for signature. This action will 
constitute notice to the taxpayer of the 

‘ rejection of the original proposed agree- 
ment. 

8. Where returns for any year or 
years have been audtited and closed and 
are on file in the Bureau, and the tax- 
payer requests an agreement relating to 
his liability for such year or years, Form 
866 will be prepared in Proving Section 
of the Clearing Division and forwarded 

* to the taxpayer for signature. 

9. Where an agreement is requested in 
any case where the returns have been 
audited and closed and retained in the 
Collector’s file, Form 866 will be pre- 
pared in the Collector’s office and sub- 
mitted for the signature of the taxpayer. 
The signed agreement with the entire 
file, including original and amended re- 

@iurns for the year covered, will be for- 
warded to the Income Tax Unit of the 
Bureau, marked for the attention of the 
Clearing Division. 

10. Agreements executed by taxpay- 
ers in cases involving deficiencies to be 
assessed in the Bureau will be detached 
from the return in Proving Section at 
the time such tax is assessed. The agree- 


Digest of Laws for Taxing 
Of Estates in Rhode Island 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
the date said tax is due payable, and 
may also provide for payment in install- 
ments. In such case the amount in re- 
spect of which the extension is granted 
shall be paid, with or without interest, 
on or before the date of the expiration 
of the veriod of the extension. 

The receipts from the taxes impbdsed 
upon the right to transfer and upon 
the right to receive are applied to meet 
the current expenses of the State. The 
*eceipts from the “additional tax,” less 

, any refunds, are applied first to meet 
the annual requirements of the sinking 
funds to retire the bonded indebtedness 
of the State during each fiscal year and 
to the extent that such receipts apply 
in lieu of any appropriation available 
therefor. The balance of the receipts 
are carried by the general treasurer 
in a separate account and are ex- 
pended for the following purposes only: 

Before any State bonds, the proceeds 
of which are to be applied to the cost 
of any permanent public improvement, 
shall be offered for public sale, the gen- 
eral treasurer shall apply any funds 
available in the separate account to 
the purchase of such bonds at their 
par value, to the extent of funds avail- 

, able, and shall then offer the 1emainder 
of such bonds for public sale. 

The general treasurer may from time 
to time purchase any outstanding State 
bonds to the extent of funds available 
in the separate account, at a price 
which will yield an income of not less 
than 4 per cent per annum if such 
bonds are carried to maturity. All such 
bonds purchased by the general treas- 
urer shail cease to bear interest, And 
the general treasurer shall immediately 
rancel the same, with the coupons at- 
tached thereto, in such manner as to 
effectively present their reissue, 





ments will be listed on a schedlule for the 
approval of the Secretary or Underscer- 
tary and will be routed for signature of 
the Commissioner or the officer or em- 
ploye authorized to sign. | ; 

11. Agreements received in connection 
with cases involving deficiencies assessed 
by Collectors will be withdrawn at the 
time the case is approved after review 
in the Preliminary Audit Section and for- 
warded to Proving Section for comple- 
tion in the manner above outlined. 

12. Agreements on overassessments 
only accepted after review will be with- 
drawn by Claims Control Section at the 
time the overassessment is scheduled and 
forwarded to Proving Section. 

13. When an agreement has been ap- 
proved by the Secretary, the original 
copy will be forwarded to the taxpayer 
and the duplicate copy will be attached 
to the return. . 

14. Inasmuch as any tax included in 
the liability determined may be assesed 
and collected, and any statement, credit 
or refund may be allowed under Section 
606 after the agreement has heen en- 
tered into, transcript of taxpayers’ ac- 
counts will no longer be required and 


the use of Form 899 is accordingly abol- 


ished in agreement cases. 
15. In the event the final agreement 
is executed by a person other than 


the taxpayer, there must be submitted | 


with the agreement and accompanying 
papers documentary evidence showing 
specific authority of the agent to ex- 
ecute an agreement as to the final de- 
termination under Section 606 of the 
Revenue Act of 1928. Where the agree- 
ment is to be executed by an adminis- 
trator, showing the authority of the 
fiduciary to act on behalf of the tax- 
payer, must be submitted with the agree- 
ment and it must appear from such 
evidence that the authority remains in 
full force and effect as of the date of 
the agreement. 

16. If the taxpayer is a corporation, 
the agreement shall be signed by an 
officer having authority to bind the cor- 
poration and his signature shall be at- 
tested by the secretary of the corpora- 
tion over the corporate seal. In the ab- 
sence of a seal, a certified copy of the 
resolution of the board of directors, 
specifically authorizing an officer or of- 
ficers to enter into the agreement, shall 
be filed with the agreement. If the cor- 
poration is in process of liquidation or 
dissolution, the person or persons au- 
thorized so to do shall sign the agree- 
ment. A true copy of the instrument 
under which the trustees derive their 
authority, certified to before a notary 
public, shall 
agreement or if their authority arises 
under a State statute, such statute shall 
be cited and quoted and an affidavit 
by a third party showing the facts re- 
quired by the statute as a precedent to 
the vesting of the authority in said 
trustee shall be furnished. If the corpo- 
ration has been legally dissolved, the 
agreement shall be signed before a 
notary public by former stockholders 
representing a majority of the voting 
stock of ihe corporation at the date of 
dissolution, and shall be supported by 
an affidavit showing the total number 
of outstanding shares of voting stock 
at the date of dissolution and the num- 
ber held by each signatory to the agree- 
ment. The affidavit must contain posi- 
tive averments as to the nonexistence 
of any trustee and the date of dissolu- 
tion must be stated therein. 

17. An initial supply of Form 866, 
revised will be furnished to Collectors 
and Revenue Agents in Charge as soon 
as the forms are available for dis- 
tribution. 

18. Cases may arise where taxpayers, 
willing to waiver the restrictions on as- 
sessment and collection, may not de- 
sire to execute the final agreement. In 
such cases, the taxpayer’s agreement 
should be obtained on Form 870, Form 
874, Collector’s form, ‘‘Waiver or Re- 
strictions upon the Assessment and Col- 
lection of a Deficiency” or Form 7858. 

19. The provisions of this mimeo- 
graph are effective as of June 29, 1928, 
and Commissioner’s Mimeographs Col- 
lectors’ No. 3543 and 3596 are hereby 
superseded and revoked. 

20. Correspondence concerning the 


provisions of this mimeograph should ! 


refer to the number thereof and to the 
symbols IT:E:CBA. 


Aircraft for Navy 
Said to Be Essential 


Admiral Moffett States Planes 
Increase Power of Ships. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
scribed courses while on regular duty. 
Captains A. W. Marshall and Harry E. 
Yarnell, who commanded the aircraft 
carriers “Lexington,” and “Saratoga,” 
respectively, recently were selected for 
promotion to Rear Admiral, he said. 

In a recent order to all officers of the 
Navy, the Secretary of the. Navy, Curtis 
D. Wilbur said that it was the desire 
that all officers of the line, including 
high ranking officers “become conver- 
sant with principles and the science of 
areonautics and of the 
maintenance of aircraft.” The Depart- 
ment, the order read, “will look with 
favor upon the initiative that may be 
taken by officers of all ranks who have 
not had and cannot have the advantage 
of aviation school courses, in acquiring 
practical experience in aviation.” 

Admiral Moffett declared that al- 
though the airplane has not and cannot 


displace the battleship as the “backbone” | 


of the fleet, it has become an indispen- 
sable auxiliary, and has widened the bat- 
tle range of men of war, and increased 
their offensive and defensive power. 
“The functions of the airplane in the 
Navy are numerous and manifested in 
many ways,” he said. “It is at once a 
vehicle; a high observation post, a gun; 
a torpedo tube; a depth charge, pro- 


jector. a mine layer and a smoke screen | 


layer.” 

Declaring that the field of naval air- 
craft operations at sea “is as wide as 
the Navy itself and no wider,” Admiral 


Moffett said that aircraft have an im- | 
portant part in the operation of all ships | 


and forces afloat. Aircraft carriers, for 
example, he said, are in the same cat- 
egory as gun carriers and torpedo 
carriers. 

“It has been the history of all air- 
craft employment in the Navy that as 
more aircraft are supplied more are de- 
manded. All duties in all classes of 
naval service in their normal functions 
can be better and more efficiently per- 
formed with the acquisition of aircraft 
than without,” Admiral Moffett declared. 


accompany the signed | 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


| Topical Survey of the Government 


io. people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and- 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
--WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
ali the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


1913-1921. 1923— 


States and Counties Are Aided in Improvement 


Of Animal Husbandry and Marketing Practices 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 
Thirty-Third Article—Animal Husbandry. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 
Cooperation with the States. 


By J. R. Mohler, 


Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of 
Agriculture. 


HE irresistible march of cooperation in the 
affairs of the American public is illustrated by 
the growth of cooperative activities conducted 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry, which is 
one of the major branches of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Created by Congress some 40 years ago as 
an organization to suppress animal diseases and to 
perform other regulatory and inspection work, the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry has learned through experi- 
ence the value of well-organized cooperation with State 
and county officials and with representatives of the 
various organizations with which the Bureau deals. 


The Federal laws and regulations which govern the 
interstate movement of livestock, meats, biological prod- 
ucts, and other activities supervised by the Bureau, are 
explicit, and hundreds of favorable court decisions have 
put real teeth in these laws. Yet even with its clearly 
defined authority and the substantial support of the 
courts, the Bureau of Animal Industry conducts its most 
extensive lines of work on a cooperative basis, 

* ~ * 


HE eradication of livestock tuberculosis is a con- 

- spicuous example. In 1917 the Bureau entered into 
a cooperative agreement with the livestock-sanitary 
officials of several States and also with leaders of live- 
stock organizations in an active campaign to eradi- 
cate tuberculosis from susceptible domestic animals. 
Later all States were included. 


Congress appropriated funds for beginning the work 
and at first Federal support was the mainspring of 
the enterprise. But with the passing of years during 
which more than 40,000,000 head of cattle were tuber- 
culin tested under the cooperative plan, States and 
counties have increased ‘their participation so that now 
State appropriations for the work aggregate approxi- 
mately three times the funds allotted by the Federal 
Government. 

* * * 

During the 10 years of cooperative tuberculin test- 
ing, the extent of bovine tuberculosis has been reduced 
practically one-half and approximately 500 counties 
have completed tests of all cattle in them and are 
recognized as areas practically free from the infection. 


This year intensive tuberculosis eradication had 
either been completed or is going forward in about 
one-third of all counties in the United States. 

* * * 


‘THE eradication of cattle ticks and the disease, tick 

fever, which the parasites carry and transmit, is 
going forward on a somewhat similar basis in the 
southern States where ticks are still present. This 
work, which was begun on a systematic basis in 1906, 
likewise represents cooperation between the Bureau 
of Animal Industry and State livestock-sanitary offi- 
cials. 


The Government conducted the original research 
work and developed the methods for eradicating ticks. 
It also has issued the quarantine orders and super- 
vised the field work. The States and counties in turn 
provide the necessary dipping vats and furnish legal 
authority for their operation and maintenance, employ 
inspectors and range riders to insure effective work, 
and otherwise cooperate with Federal officials. This 
practical brand of cooperation has resulted thus far 
in freeing about two-thirds of the originally infested 
area from the domination of cattle ticks. Several 
States have completed their part of the work entirely 
and excellent progress is being made in the remaining 
area. 

* * * 

In the control of hog cholera, which is the most 
infectious and costly disease affecting the Nation’s ex- 
tensive swine industry, the Bureau of Animal Industry 
likewise cooperates with State sanitary officials 


Copyright, 1928, by The United States 


Each of the following-named officers of 
the O. D. is excepted from provisions of 
the national defense act requiring duty with 
the troops: Maj. John B. Rose, First Lieut. 
Lewis M. VanGieson. 


Army Orders 


throughout most of the region where the swine industry 
is well developed. In this instance cooperation has 
taken the form of investigations of outbreaks, holding 
of autopsies, demonstrations in the use of the pre- 
ventive-serum treatment, and also the cleaning and 
disinfecting of premises. 


As in the case of tick eradication, the Federal Gov- 
ernment conducted the basic research work on which 
field methods are based, but now applies the results of 
such research chiefly at the invitation of State offi- 
cials and with their hearty cooperation. 


Though essentially a regulatory activity, the Fed- 
eral meat-inspection service also cooperates with States 
and towns in aiding them to formulate ordinances and 
regulations for the improvement of local meat supplies. 

¥ ~ * 


A STILL more striking example of the trend of coop- 

eration in Government affairs is the present 
tendency toward cooperative research. For many years 
the research conducted by Federal and State institu- 
tions was planned and conducted largely, in cach case, 
by an individual or sometimes by an outstanding in- 
vestigator with a small corps of associates. Important 
discoveries gave unusual prominence to the successful 
investigators and to the institutions in which they 
worked. 


That method of delving into intricate scientific preb- 
lems was obviously a great stimulus to energetic work- 
ers and it produced many noteworthy discoveries. Yet 
even when important results were obtained, there re- 
mained for others the task of adapting the findings to 
the varying conditions prevalent throughout other parts 
of the country. In some lines of research, conflicting 
results sometimes occurred when experimental work 
was duplicated under different conditions, or by other 
investigators. : 

* * * 

Research in animal husbandry, as now conducted, 
retains the opportunity for individual prowess, but also 
embodies the cooperative feature. This plan greatly 
extends the scope of a project so that investigators in 
many States are working simultaneously on the same 
problem, groups of problems, and related problems. 
From both a scientific and administrative standpoint 
the net result is more and better research for the same 
expenditure. 


Specific figures on the number of cooperative con- 
tacts now in force cannot well be given because of 
the large number of interlocking projects involved with 
many of the larger State agricultural institutions. Some 
idea, however, may be had from the following list. 
In beef-cattle work the Bureau cooperates with 13 
States and one private institution; in swine and pork 
investigations with 17 States; in meat investigations 
with 18 States and five private institutions; in sheep 
and woo! work with 12 State stations; and in horse 
husbandry with two States. 

* * - 


(COOPERATIVE experimentation already has given 
noteworthy results in studies of soft pork, a name 
given to the oily or soft fat of swine that results from 
too large a proportion of peanuts, soy beans, and other 
oily feeds in the ration. 


Cooperative investigations now in progress to de- 
termine factors which influence the palatability and 
quality of meat embody an unusually extensive range 
of projects of basic importance to producers and the 
public. 


The foregoing examples of cooperation are typical 
of numerous other fields of work, including studies of 
animal diseases and parasites, wool and aninial-fiber 
investigations, the establishment of a uniform plan for 
the accreditation of poultry flocks on the basis of breed- 
ing, egg production, and sanitation, and the general 
improvement of all livestock. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of July 17, W. S. Frisbie, Chemist in 
Charge of Cooperation in the Food, Drug and 
Insecticide Administration, Department of 
Agriculture, will discuss the cooperative 
phase of the work of the administration. 


Daily Publisning Corporation, 


Texas; to Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 
Lieut. William P. Hepburn, det. U. 


U. S. S. Trenton. 
Lieut. Herbert M. Scull det. Dest. 


Ss. S. 


Trenton; to duty as asst. engineer officer, 


Sad. 





operation and ; 





Each of the folowing-named O. D. Res. 
officers ordered to active duty at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md.: First Lieut. Edwin 
Richard Page, Second Lieut. Wiley Barker 
Ewing. 

First Lieut. Sidney Cdwards Cotnam, E. 
C. Res., ordered to active duty at Chicago, 


Tae: John R. Young, orders of June 23 
revoked. . 

Maj. E. Ormonde Power, Inf., to report in 
person to the Army retiring board at 

ashington, D. C. 3 
bey vor Lieut. Kenneth W. Treacy, Air 
Corps, orders of June 20 revoked; to Fort 

am Houston, Tex. 
zi Lieut. Col. Sidney S. Underwood, O. D., 
etired. 

: First Lieut. Howard W. Canan, E. C., to 
Colorado School of Mines, Colo., upon com- 
pletion of present tour of foreign service. 

First Lieut. Harold L. George, Air Corps, 
is detailed as member of the Washington 
promotion examining board to meet in this 
city at the call of the President. 

Staff Sgt. William J. Lofley, upon comple- 
tion of extended furlough to report to 
Kelly Field, Tex. , 

The transfer of Second Lient. William L. 
Cornelieus, Field Art., to the Air Corps is 
announced. : 

Capt. Howard F. H. Cahill, Inf., to report 
to the Commanding General of the Third 
Corps Area. 

Second Lieut. William Pow, E. C. Res., 
ordered to active duty at Fort Humphreys, 
Va. 

Maj. Olin Jerome Ferguson, Signe! Corps 
Res., orders of July 3 amended; to Wright 
Field, Dayton, O. 

First Lieut. Caleb Warren Waterman, Q. 
M. C. Res., ordered to active duty at San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Maj. Horace Tillard Jones, Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Dept. Res., ordered to active 
duty in Washington, D. C. 

Maj. John G. MacDonnell, Adjutant Gen. 
Dept., Fort Lewis, Wash., will report to 
the Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 

Maj. Richard J. Herman, Inf., to the 
Hawaiian Department. 

Lieut. Col. Charles L, Mitchell, Inf., from 
Albany, N. Y., to Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Second Lieut. Arleigh T. Bell, orders of 
June 15 amended; to Fort Monroe, Va, 


Col. Ezekiel J. Williams, Inf., from At- 
lanta, Ga., to Fort Screven, Ga. 

Lieut. Col. John Roy Whitehead, Signal 
Corps Res., ordered to active duty in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Capt. Johnson Camden Brady, E. C. Res., 
ordered to active duty at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Second Lieut. John Sanderson Meekins, 
Signal Corps Res., ordered to active duty 
at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

First Lieut. Ernest Alfred Eli Pratt, Air 
Corps Res., ordered to active duty at Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex. 


Col. William G. Gambrill, Q. M. C., to 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., upon 
completion of his present foreign service 
tour. 

Capt. Charles I. Bazire, Q. M. C., to 
Jeffersonville, Ind., upon completion of 
present foreign service tour. 

The name of Capt. Eugene A. Regnier, 
Cav., is placed upon the detached officers’ 
list effective upon relief from his present 
assignment in the Hawaiian Department. 


| Navy Orders 


Capt. Edward T. Constine, title changed 
as of July 1, 1928, to Retg. Inspr., North- 
eastern Retg. Div., New York, N. Y. 

Capt. Sam C. Loomis, title changed as 
of July 1, 1928, to Retg. Inspr. of Central 
Retg. Div., Chicago, Ill. 

Capt. Rufus F. Zogbaum, jr., det. Naval 
Var College, Newport, R. I., to Rec. Ship, 
New York, N. Y. 

Comdr. Wilhelm L. Friedell, det. com- 
mand Subm. Div. 11; to Nav. War College, 
Newport, R. I. 

Comdr. Claude S. Gillette, ors. May 28, 
1928, to duty as engineer officer Nav. Sta., 
Cavite, P. I. 

Comdr. James G. Stevens, title changed 
as of July 1, 1928, to Retg. Inspr., South- 
ern Retg. Div., New Orleans, La. 

Lieut. Comdr. John A. Brownell, 
Rec. Ship, Boston; to U. S. 8S. Nitro. 

Lieut. George W. Brashoars, jr., det. 
U. S. S. Wyoming; to Navy Yard, Phila- 
delphia. 

Lieut. George C. Cummings, det. U. S. S. 
Mississippi; to U. S. 8S. Rigel. 

Lieut. Owen EB, Grimm, det. U. S. S. 


. 


det. 





9, Sctg. Fit.; to Asst. Inspr. of Nav. Mat’l, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Olin Scoggins, det. U. S. S. 
R-9;-to U. S. S. R-5. 

Ens. Ethan W. Allen, det. U. S. S. 
Altair; to U. S. S. California. 

Ens. Harry R. England, det. U. S. 
Melville; to U. S. S. Maryland. 

Ens. David R. Hull, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Case. 

Ens. Paul F. Johnston, det. U. S. 
Pennsylvania; to U. S. S. Altair. 

Ens. Francis R. Jones, det. U. S. 
Bridge; to U. S. S. Wyoming. 

Ens. Francis C. B. McCune, det. U. S. 
Bridge; to U. S. S. Wyoming. 

Ens. Alan R. Montgomery, det. U. S. S. 
ztississippi; to U. S. S. Altair. 

Lieut. William A. Mason, det. U. S. S. 
Vega; to Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Ens. Eliot Olsen, det. U. S. S. West Vir- 
ginia; to U. S. S. Melville. 

Ens. Alvin Robinson, det. U. S. S. Whit- 
ney; to U. S. S. Wyoming. 

Ens. Edward L. Schleif, 
Galveston; to temp. duty 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Ens. Howard A. Yeager, det. U. S. S. 
Altair; to U. S. S. New Mexico. 

Lieut. Ray E. Farnsworth (D. C.), det. 
U. S. S. California; to Navy Yard, New 
Tork, WN. Y. 

Lieut. Francis W. Lopeska (D. C.), ors. 
April 28, 1928, modified: to Nav. Med. 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Elijah H. Cope (S. C.), det. aide 
on staff, Fit. Base Force; to Navy Yard, 
N, ¥ 


det. U. S. S. 
Nav. Air Sta 


Capt. Victor S. Jackson (S. C.), det. aide 
on staff, Sctg. Fit.; to Navy Yard, Mare 
Is., Calif. 

Capt. William H. Wilterdink (S. C.), det. 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif.; to aide on 
staff, Flt. Base Force. 

Ch. Rad. El. Joseph S. Weigand, det. U. 
S. S. Holland; to temp. duty Nav. Res. 
Lab., Bellevue, D. C. 

Rad. El. John E. Ferree, det. Rec. Bks., 
Puget Sound, Washington; to temp. duty 
Nav. Res. Lab., Bellevue, D. C. 

Ch. Mach. Leonard W. Johnson, 
July 2, 1928, revoked; to continue 
Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Rds., Va. 

Ch. Mach. Leonard W. Johnson, det. 
Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Rds., Va.; to 
U. S. S. Marblehead, 


ors. 


duty 
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Adams, Carl Bruno. Hidden strings. 64 p. 
3oston, Four seas co., 1927. 28-14161 
Adams, Henry. The education of Henry 
Adams; an autobiography. 517 p. Lon- 
don, Constable, 1928. 28-14254 
America, a Catholic review of the week. 
The America book of verse, edited by 
Francis X. Talbot 178 p. N. Y., The 
America press, 1928 28-14159 
Arendzen, John Peter. Eternal punishment. 
(The treasury of the _ faith series, 
xxxiii.) London, Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne, 1928. 28-14265 
Brereton, John. Life’s adventure. 80 p. Oak- 
land, Calif., Hawes printing co., 1928. 


28-14275 


Burtt, Edwin Arthur. Principlas and prob- | 


lems of right thinking; a 
logic, reflective thinking, 
courses. 590 p., 
1928. 

Campbell, Oscar James, 
poets, by ... and J. F. A. Pyre. 
N. Y., F. S. Crofts & co., 1928. 28-14156 

Cory, David. Little people of the garden. 
30 p., illus. N. Y., Grosset, 1928, 28-14276 


textbook for 
and orientation 
illus. N. Y., Harper, 


ed. Great English 


| Crane, Frank. Everyday wisdom, a page for 


every day in the year, 
essays and 52 little te 
365 p. 


365 four minute 
ks on how to live. 
N. Y., W. H. Wise & co., 1927. 
28-14157 
Downey, Richard. Divine providence, by the 
Reverend Richard Downey. (The treas- 
ury of the faith series. vii.) 85 p. Lon- 
don, Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Itd., 
1928. 28-14261 
Flaccus, Louis William. Clouded radiance. 
150 p. N. Y., H. Vinal, 1928 28-14273 
Garborg, Fru Hulda (Bergersen). Hia- 
watha's vision; a dramatic poem, 
translated from the Norwegian by S. 
Garborg. 121 p. Minneapolis, 1927. 
28-14153 
Goldsmith, Warren Henry. Crumbs of com- 
mon sense; an odd venture to help you 
get the habit of thinking. 319 p. Mel- 
rose, Mass., W. H. Goldsmith, 1928. 
28-14160 
Gray, Joseph M. M. Concerning the faith, 
some essays at 
293 p. N. Y., Abingdon press, 1928. 
28-14267 
French. 
illus. N. Y., Chi- 
1928. 28-14040 
A French silent reader. 
«+» Chicago, Merrill, 1928. 
28-14041 
Greenfield, John. Power from on high; or 
The two hundreth anniversary of the 
great Moravian revival 1727-1927. 94 p. 
Warsaw, Ind., 1928. 28-14268 
Harvey, William Earl. Songs of America. 
66 p. Portland Or., Ryder printing ‘co., 
1928. 28-14272 
Hibbard, Clarence Addison, ed. The lyric 
South; an anthology of recent poetry 
from the South, edited by Addison Hib- 
bard. 279 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 
P 28-14154 
Higgins, James. Teachers’ manual for the 
American readers for Catholic schools, 
by Rev. James Higgins, the school Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame and Mary Christina 
Austin. 303 p. 30ston, Heath, 1927. 
28-14042 
Hispanic society of America. Carreno de 
Miranda in the collection of the Hispanic 
society of America. (Hispanic notes & 
monographs; essays, studies, and brief 
biographies issued by the Hispanic so- 


Greenberg, Jacob. Elements of 
Phonetic ed. 283 p., 
eago, Merrill co., 

Greenberg, Jacob. 
829 p. N. Y 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-21930. (S) Mileage—Navy officer. Where 
orders directed the detachment of a Navy 
officer from duty at Philadelphia, Pa., upon 
arrival of a designated vessel at an Atlantic 
port and directed him to report to that 
vessel without specifying the port to which 
he should proceed, the travel to Norfolk, 
Va., on information obtained two months 
in advance of the arrival of the vessel 
and from Norfolk, Va., to*Newport, R. L, 
where the vessel actually was located does 
not entitle the officer to mileage in excess 
of that computed on the distance Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to Newport, R. I.; it was requisite 
under his orders that the officer acquaint 
himself from reliable sources available to 
him of the vessel’s exact location just 
prior to undertaking travel and his failure 
to do so may not be accepted as a basis 
for allowing him mileage other than by the 
shortest usually traveled route to the place 
where the vessel in fact was located. 25 
Comp. Dec. 356. 

A-21931. (S) Gratuities—$60 bonus— 
Army enlisted man discharged for minor- 
ity enlistment. Where an enlisted man was 
discharged from the Army, without honor, 
in January, 1918, a “Certificate in Lieu of 
Lost or Destroyed Discharge Certificate” 
issued January 15, 1927, by The Adjutant 
General of the Army, under the act of 
July 1, 1902, 32 Stat. 629, purporting to 
show that he was honorably discharged 
from the service in January, 1918, for 
the convenience of the Government, not 
being of the same tenor as the discharge 
originaly issued, contrary to the terms of 
the statute, is of no validity, and is not 
authority for the payment of the $60 bonus. 

The act of March 16, 1926, 44 Stat. 208, 
permits the removat of the stigma of dis- 
honorable discharge, from the record of 
men discharged without honor from the 
Army, but such act expressly prohibits the 
payment of back pay or allowances, which 
includes the $60 bonus. 6 Comp. Gen. 393. 

A-23518. Per diems—Official post of duty 
—Special agent, Department of Justice. The 
status of a special agent, Department of 
Justice, with respect to traveling and sub- 
sistence expenses should be determined by 
the actual facts or circumstances rather 
than by an arbitrary designation of a post 
of duty: and where such agent is ordered to 
proceed from his headquarters to another 
station on temporary duty, and while there 
is advised that upon a certain subsequent 
date the new station will become his offi- 


; cial post of duty, he will not be entitled to 
reimbursement of subsistence expenses sub- | 


sequent to the date upon which he receives 
the order advising him of the change in 
headquarters. 

A-23523. Appropriations—Indian Service 
—Indiag, Children Attending Public Schools. 
The appropriation made for the maintenance 
and support of Indian pupils at an Indian 
school may be used for the furnishing of 
board, lodging, and clothing for Indian 
pupils attending a nearby public school, 
provided the same may be furnished with- 
out depriving other Indian children who 
are entitled to receive their education at 
such Indian school of its privileges, bene- 
fits, and advantages. 

A-23544. (S) Loans to veterans—Usurious 
charges. Under section 502 (h) of the act 
of May 19, 1924, 43 Stat. 128, “no payment 
upon any notes” is authorized to be made 
to a bank where an officer or employe there- 
of, even for his own personal benefit, col- 
lects from the veteran charges in excess 
of the interest specified in the stetute for 
making the loan. The prohibition of the 
statute can not be removed by an offer on 
the part of the bank to credit the veteran 
with the excess charves collected. McCarthy 
v. Liberty National Bank, 7 A. L. A. 137, 
Fowler v. Equitable Trust Company, 141 
U. S. 384, 


of Congress card number 
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975 p. | 
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ciety of America.) 20 p., illus. New 
York, Printed by order of the trustees, 
1928. 28-14269 
Hispanic society of America, Choir-stalls 
from the monastery of San Francisco, 
Lima, Peru, in the collection of the His- 
panic society of America. (Hispanic 
notes & monographs; essays, studies, and 
brief biographies issued by the Hispanic 
society of America.) 12 p., illus. N. Yu 
Printed by order of the trustees; 1928. 
28-14257 
Hispanic society of America. Jorge Manuel 
Theotocopuli in the collection of the His- 
panic society of America: Jesus in the 
house of Simon (attributed). (Hispanic 
notes & monographs; essays, studies, and 
brief biographies issued by the Hispanic 
society of America.) 12 p. Ne. Xie 
Printed by order of the trustees, 1928. 
28-14256 
Hispanic society of Amegica. Pereda in the 
collection of the Hispanic society of 
America. (Hispanic notes & mono- 
graphs; essays, studies, and brief biog- 
raphies issued by the Hispanic society 
of America.) 10 p., illus. N. Y., Printed 
by order of the trustees, 1928. 28-14260 
Hispanic society of America. Pompeo Leoni 
in the collection of the Hispanic society 
of America: effigies of Don Suero de 
Quinones and Dona Elvira de Zuniga (at- 
tributed). (Hispanic notes & monographs; 
essays, studies, and brief biographies is- 
sued by the Hispanic society of America.) 
19 p., illus. N. Y., Printed by order of 
the trustees, 1928. 28-14258 


| Irving, Washington. Rip Van Winkle and 


The legend of Sleepy Hollow, by Wash- 
ington Irving; with introduction and 
notes by Blanche E. Weeks illustrated by 
John Fitz, jr. (The Winston large-type 
classics for little folks.) 106 p., illus. 
Phila., ~ ‘nston, 1928. 28-14271 
Lee, Jennette Barbour (Perry) “Mrs. G. 8S. 
Lee.” Laboratory English, training in ap- 
preciation and technique for high schools, 
by .. . and Gertrude Brewster. 303 p. 
Boston, Ginn, 1928. 28-14162 
McCoy, Neely. Jupie follows his tale. 106 p., 
illus. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 28-14277 
Miller, Bernard Vincent. The fall of man 
and original sin. (The treasury of the 
faith series x.) 88 p. London, Burns, 
Oates & Washburne, 1928. 28-14262 
Florence Roma Muir Wilson. All 
alone, the life and private historv of 
Emily Jane Bronte, by Romer Wilson 
pseud. 298 p. London, Chatto & Windus, 
1928. 28-14158 
Oldfield, Reuben Bertram. Exciting 
adventures of Mister Gerald Fox, by Ben 
Field pseud. (Wildwood series.) 115 p. 
N. Y., Burt, 1928 28-14278 
Peterson, Houston. Havelock Ellis, philoso- 
pher of love. 432 p. Boston, Houghton, 
1928. 28-14155 
Pribble, Evalin. Correct English usage, a 
study-and-practice book. 255 p. Chicago, 
New York, Lyons and Carnahan, 1928. 
28-14039 
The Progressive reference library; a new 
edition with extensive revisions, consti- 
tuting a consolidation of the publications 
formerly on t market under the titles: 
International reference work and The 
new teachers’ and pupils’ cyclopaedia; a 
library of history, geography, biography, 
biology, literature, economics, civics, 
arts, sciences, discoveries, explorations, 
inventions, commerce, etc.; cyclopaedia 
of general and recent information. 10 v. 
Boone, Ia., Chicago, Ill., The Holt publish- 
ing co., 1928. 28-14279 
Robbins, Mrs. Olive Estelle (Polhamus). 
How to demonstrate prosperity. 48 p. Bos- 
ton, Christopher publishing house. 1928, 
28-14270 
The spirit of Westchester, an explanatory 
volume, representative of America’s most 
beautiful suburban residential district, 
telling by word and picture, the many 
advantages enjoyed by those fortunate 
enough to call it home. 80 p., illus. White 
Plains, N. Y., Building and realty news, 
1928. 28-14252 
Stevenson, Robert Louis. A child’s garden 
of verses, by Robert Louis Stevenson; in- 
troduction and notes by Blanche E. 
Weekes, illustrated by Dorothy E. Russell, 
122 p., illus. Phila., Winston, 1928. 
28-14274 
Towers, Edward. Actual grace. (The treas- 
ury of the faith series xvii.) 87 p. Lon- 
don, Burns, Oates & Washburne, 1928. 
é 28-14264 
Vonier, Anscar. The angels. (The treasury 
of the faith series, viii.) 90 p. London, 
Burns, Oates & Washburne ltd., 1928. 
ares 28-14263 
Washington, George, pres. U. S. George 
Washington letters, from the collection 
of Frederick S. Peck, Belton Court, Bar- 
rington, R. I. December, 1927, 19 p. n. D-» 
1927. 28-6876 


| Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of ‘Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Publications of the Department of Labor. 
June 1, 1928. Issued by the Division of 
Publications and Supplies, Department of 
Labor. Free at the Department. 

(23-11157) 

Employment for Americans in Latin Amere 
ica. By George J. Eder, Chief, Latin- 
American Section, Division of Regional 
Information, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. Free at the Bureau. 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 
each volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 
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Publicity Plans 
Of Utilities in 
Southwest Shown 


Methods Used in Texas, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana 
Explained to Trade 


Commission. 


[Continued from Page 7.1 ; 
picture “Out of the Shadows,” which 
shows a home before being properly 
lighted and after being properly lighted; 
another one “Productive Lighting in In- 
dustry,” where we show shops before and 
after, and the records of output due to 
good lighting. 


Motive Behind Pamphlets 
Said to Be Unsel fish 


Q. I want right now to confine our- 
selves to your suggestion that there is 


work in the schools that is more signi- | 
ficant than the distribution of the pam- | 
phlets. A. This is all in_ the schools. | 
Demonstrations: “Prone Pressure Dem- | 


onstration,” which is a demonstration 
for the resuscitation of anyone who 


has been overcome with gas, or partially | 


drowned. “High Voltage Electric Dem- 


onstration,” that is a demonstration of | 
high voltage and high frequency elec- | 
tricity, very spectacular. Then we have | 


a Home Service Section. We have em- 


ployed a graduate from the Texas Col- | 
lege at Denton in Home Economics. We | 
hold weekly meetings Wednesday after- | 


noons, and have lectures. That work is 


also done in the schools. They ask for | 
this sort of thing in the schools. They 


ask for our home economics demonstra- 
tor to go to the schools. Then we have 
lectures on ‘Modern Lighting Fix- 


tures,” “Artistic Lighting for Interior | 


Beautification,” “Proper and Adequate 
Home Lighting.” Then we have illumina- 


tion engineers that we send out to | 
farther | 
on, I can give you more talks, if you | 


make studies, etc., .and then, 
want that. 

I bring that 
called taik in 
phlets in the 
so largeiy on, 
my opinion, 


the newspapers of pam- 


they 


“Why, they put the pamphlets into the 
schools,” they fail to take into consid- 


eration the fact that the fellow who | 


asks for these pamphlets or uses them 
has his own head and his own method 


of reasoning. He thinks a lot about that, | 


too. 


Br. Mr. Healy: He is encouraged to ; 
We have | 
shown that pretty clearly here in this | 


ask for, them, of course? 

record. : 
A. Oh, yes; yes, sir. 

for him if he wants them. 


Q. And he is circularized, and urged 


to ask for them, and the local manager 


is urged to go and see him if he does | 
A. In every way | 


not ask for them? 
possible to interest them. 


Q. You want those pamphlets in the | 


schools; do you not? A. Yes; we want 
the pamphlets in the schools. 

Q. All right. 
to understand that your motive in put- 
ting those pamphlets in the schools is 
absolutely an unselfish one? 
my viewpoint it is. 


It is to develop 
the industry. 


Q. Now let me ask you if this is not | 
part of the program that the utilities | 
are carrying on in opposition to the Gov- | 
ernment going into the power business | 


anywhere, or in opposition to municipal 
ownership of lighting plants? A. That 


is an incident so far as I am concerned. | 


I am not interested in municipal owner- 
ship and Government ownership as such. 


Q. 


of pamphlets? 
Q. 


A. That is right. 


the program carried on by this Commit- 
tee in opposition to Government owner- 
ship of lighting plants? 
such; no. 


As a general publicity plan. 
be one of the factors that go into it, but 
not as such. 


Expenses of Professor 
At Meeting Paid 


Q. Does your committee or your as- 
sociation make any payment or have 
they made any payment of any kind to 
any other college in Texas or elsewhere? 
A. The association did not make this 
payment. That was made by the Dallae 
Power and Light Company to the asso- 
ciation. 

Q. It is made through the associa- 
tion? A. That is as far as I know. 

Q. Do you know of any other pay- 
ments that have been made by either 
your association or your your bureau or 
committee to any college professor for 
any purpose? 

A. We have paid the expenses of the 
college professor—I do not recall his 
name—from Dallas to New Orleans to 
attend a general meeting over there of 
professors who were brought together 
for the purpose, as I understand, of for- 
mulating and establishing a curriculum 
in colleges for the teaching of public 
utility subjects. 

Q. What college was that man from? 
A. He was from the Southern Texas 
University of Dallas. 


Q. What was the purpose in having | 


him go there? 

The purpose in having him go 
there was to join in with other profes- 
sors and instructors from other colleges 
with a view of designing and setting up 


@ course in public utility work at the | 
colleges so the young men taking this | 


course would be better equipped and 
better prepared to go into the service 
of power and light companies after they 
had completed it, just as they go to 
school and study medicine or study law, 
if you choose. At this time so far as I 

know there is no course of study of pub- 
’ lic utility work. If there is one I do 
not know anything about it. 

Q. Is there any newspaper or maga- 
zine that you know of in Texas where 
| the stock is owned or where the news- 

perer or magazine is controlled by any 

ity company or by any man who 








out t8 show that this so- 
schools, that they dwell | 
is a matter in which, in | 
under-estimate the | 
intelligence of the schools in talking | 
about that thing, because the schools | 
have certainly a most intelligent lot of | 
people in them; and when they say, | 


They are there 


Now, do you want us 


A. From | 


You are chairman of this Com- | 
mittee which has distributed this number | 


The distribution of those pam- | 
phiets was made, was it not, as part of | 
A. Not as | 


Q. Well, how, then—incidentally? A. | 
That may 


a 


| Division of the 


Accounting 


See under Banking-Finance heading 
and under Taxation. 


Aeronautics 


Pan American Airways, Ind¢., awarded 
contract for air mail routes from Key 
West to Canal Zone and Porto Rico. 
Company is said to be planning net- 
work of Pan American air lines. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Special train to carry body of dead 
Mexican flyer, Captain Carranza, back 
to Mexico after military funeral in 

York City. 
glia . Page 3, Col. 2 


Department of Commerce is advised 
that 17 foreign countries were rep- 
resented at the International Commis- 
sion for Air Navigation held at Geneva. 

Page 2, Col. 2 

War Department anounces that 123 
airplanes are to be available for use of 
Reserve officers. 


Page 3, Col. 6 | 
Luft Hansa Inaugurates ; 


Deutsche 4 
express service by air and rail. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
British Columbia to establish patrol 
by airplane of fishing territories. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Admiral Moffett states that aircraft 
is essential auxiliary to Naval fleets. 


Page 1, Col. 3 | 


Progress in lighting airways is re- 


ported. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Bureau of Standards tests utility of 
oils in absorbing vibration for use as 
damping liquid for aviation  instru- 


ments. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Agriculture 


Poison used to control grasshopper 
on Klamath reclamation project. 

Page 3, Col. 3 

Work of plant explorers in searching 


for new crops is explained in statement | 


made public by Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
Page 3, Col. 2 
Review of cold storage holdings of 
meats, poultry, dairy products and eggs 
as of July 1. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Animal Husbandry—Article by J. R. 
Mohler, Department of Agriculture. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
Estimates issued on Brazilian crops 
of cotton and wheat for 1927-28 season. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Production of wheat in 12 countries 
reduced this year. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Banking-Finance 


Turkish Government proposes to sell | 


jewels of former sultans to provide 


part of capital required to finance State | 


Bank of Turkey. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Decrease in debits to individual ac- 
counts shown for week ended July 11. 


Page 7. Col. 4 | 


Federal Reserve Bank at Atlanta in- 
creases rediscount rates to 5 per cent. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
Daily decisions of the Accounting 
Office. 
Page 9 
Counterfeit $100 Federal reserve 
note discovered in circulation. 


Page 7, Col. 4 | 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. | 


7 


? Page 7 
See Railroads. 


Books-Publications 


Books and publications received by 
the Library of Congress. 
Page 9 


Publications issued by the Govern- | 


ment. 


Page 9 | 


Census Data 


Census Buerau issues monthly report 
on cottonseed and cottonseed products. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Commerce-Trade 


Sale of shares of stock to majority 
stockholders at less than fourth of 
market value is held to be distribu- 
tion of profits. (Taplin v. Com.) 

Page 4, Col. 1 


is a large owner of utility stock? A. 
There is not to my knowledge. 5 
Q. Is there any paper whose policy 
is conducted or controlled by any power 
company or any person representing a 
power company? A. There is not to 
my knowledge. ey 
Q. Do you know of any contribution 
that has been made by any committee 
or bureau in which utilities are repre- 
sented or any utility company to any 
Presidential campaign or Senatorial 
campaign since 1923? A. I know of no 
such contribution. 5 
Q. Do you know of such a contri- 
bution by any power company? A. No. 
Q. Or by any large owner of utility 
stock? A. I do not. 
Witness Excused.) 


Secretary of Division 


Of N. E. L. A. Called 

Sidney J. 
witness and testified as follows: 

Direct examination by Mr. Healy: 
You are secretary of the Southwestern 
N. E. L. A.? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Have you any connection with any 
other bureau or association of utilities? 

A. No other bureau or association. I 
am connected with a company. 
Antonio Public Service Company. 

Q. Does that have membership in or 


belong to some nationally known ‘group | 


of utilities? A. The holding company 
is the American Light & Traction Com- 
pany of New York City. 

Q. You are also the public relations 
man of the San Antonio Public Service 
Company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you received or circulated any 
publicity material from the N. E. L. A. 
or the Joint Committee? 

A. Are you asking now for the South- 
western Division? 

Q. I am confining myself to the N. 


| tion of profits. 


| 
Ballinger was called as a | r ; 
d | tee, is he not? A. Yes. sir. 


The San | 
| with the schools 
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Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Transportation Division, Department 
of Commerce, studies relation of traffic 
to industry in effort to eliminate waste 
in distribution. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Balance of trade for June and for 
six months ending with June favorable 
to United States. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Newfoundland enters into arrange- 
ment with Canada for exchange duty 
free, of Newfoundland fish for Ca- 
nadian fruit. 

Page 3, Col. 3 

Department of Commerce is advised 
that orders for hairnets on Chefoo mar- 
ket show increase. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Extraction of henequen fiber from 
leaves is started by new factory in 
Cuba. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Conference of cottonseed industry to 
consider adoption of code of fair trade 
practices. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

_Summary of foreign trade opportu- 
nities, 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Changes in foreign tariffs and trade 
regulations. 


Page 5, Col. 5 | 


_ India declared to be in state of trans. 
ition to modern industrial conditions. 


of British Malaya show increase. 


Page 8, Col. 3 | 


Imports of sisal declined in June. 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 


Con gress 


existing apportionment in House of 
Representatives is unjust to certain 
States. 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Construction 


Breaking of concrete gate tower at | 


irrigation reservoir in Idaho is ascribed 
to ice sheet. Page 3, Col, 4 


Corporations 


Sale of shares of stock to majority 
stockholders at less than fourth of 
market value is held to be distribu- 
(Taplin v. Com.) 

Page 4, Col. 1 


Cotton 


Conference of cottonseed industry to 
consider adoption of code of fair trade 
practices. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Estimates issued on Brazilian crops 
of cotton and wheat for 1927-28 season. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Census Bureau issues monthly report 

on cottonseed and cottonseed products. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Customs 


Customs Court fixes tariff status of 
various imported items. 


Page 5, Col. 7 
Foodstuffs 


District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York holds that packages 
| for candy having pictures of lozengers 
are not similar, denying motion of 
plaintiff. (Quaker City Chocolate and 
Confectionery Co. v. Gardiner-Lucas 
Licorice Co.) 
Page 8, Col. 7 
industry in 


Page 3, Col. 2 


Foreign Affairs 


Summary of 


Persia. 


caviar 


to China. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Newfoundland enters into arrange- 
ment with Canada for exchange duty 
free, of Newfoundland fish for Ca- 
nadian fruit. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Pan American Airways, Inc., awarded 
contract for air mail routes from Key 
West to Canal Zone and Porto Rico. 
Company is said to be planning net- 
| work of Pan American air lines. 
| Page 6, Col. 5 


E. L. A. Division. A. No, sir. 

Q. About how much money have you 
received and disbursed in the course of 
a year through your Southwestern Di- 
vision? 

A. Last year, 1927-28, the administra- 
tive year being from July to July, we 
will receive $20,000 froin national 1 ead- 
quarters. We have disbursed—you have 
our records—about %15,000 this year. The 
year previous to that we received, I be- 
lieve, $15,000, the year before that, $9,- 
000, and so on down. It is all of record. 

Q. Do you receive money from any 
other source than from the National 
Electric Light Associatino? A. No, sir. 

Q. And the Southwest Geographic Di- 
vision covers what States? It covers 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas. 

Q. Mr. H. B. Flowers, of the New 
Orleans Public Service Company, is 
chairman of the public relations commit- 


Q. How long has he been chairman? 
A. One year. 


you talk about the activities of Chair- 


Page 3, Col. 5 | 
Imports of cosmetics and perfumes | 





| Service are announced. 





Army reports on flood control sent | 


Full text of notes of France and 
Italy indicating intention to sign treaty 
renouncing war, announced by De- 
partment of State. 

Page 1, Col.'7 


Special train to carry body of dead 
Mexican flyer, Captain Carranza, back 
to Mexico after military funeral in New 
York City. 

Page 3, Col. 2 

Extraction of henequen fiber from 
leaves is started by new factory in 
Cuba. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Department of Commerce is advised 
that 17 foreign countries were rep- 
resented at the International Commis- 
sion for Air Navigation held at Geneva. 

Page 2, Col. 2 

Turkish Government proposes to sell 
jewels of former sultans to provide 
part of capital required to finance State 
Bank of Turkey. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Full text of note from France in re- 
gard to proposed treaty for the renun- 
ciation of war made public by the De- 
partment of State. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Review of insurance of oil drilling 


permits by Government of Mexico from , 
| Jan. 1 to May 10. 


Navy Department reports total 
217 surrenders in Nicaragua 
July 1. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Estimates issued on Brazilian crops 


of cotton and wheat for 1927-28 season. | 


Page 5, Col. 4 
Deutsche Luft Hansa Inaugurates 


| - 7} , i on? 
Representative McLeod declares that | express service by air and rail. 


Page 6, Col. 7 
British Columbia to establish patrol 


| by airplane of fishing territories. 
Page 1, Col. 5 | 


India declared to be in state of trans- 
ition to modern industrial conditions. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Changes in_ personnel 


Page 3, Col. 6 | 





| of animals in Army. 
Page 2, Col. 4 | 
of 
since | 


| Patents 


of Foreign 





F orestry 


Establishment of fire lookout station 
at Glacier National Park provides fa- 


| cilities to watch moose. 
Page 1, Col. 4} 


Game and Fish 


Smithsonian Institution announces | 
completion of study of birds in Porto 
Rico and Virgin Islands by Dr. Alexan- 
der Wetmore. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Establishment of fire lookout station 
at Glacier National Park provides fa- 
cilities to watch moose. 

Page 1, Col. 4 | 


Gov’t Personnel 


Changes in personnel of Foreign 
Service are announced. 


Page 8, Col. 6 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Animal Husbandry—Article by = R. 
Mohler, Department of Agriculture. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


Insular Possessions 


Smithsonian Institution announces 
completion of study of birds in Porto 
Rico and Virgin Islands by Dr. Alexan- 
der Wetmore. 

Page 2, Col. 5 





Labor 


Department of Labor reports number 
of labor disputes in 1927 lower than 
for any year in 10-year period 1916-27. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Review of payroll and employment 
figures for June, 1928, with compara- 
tive figures. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Employment on class 1 railways in 
May. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


Lumber 


District Court, Eastern District of 
Louisiana, rules patent on lumber kiln 
is not infringed by structure consist- 
ing of similar elements but operating 
differently. (Henderson et al., v. Welch 





Dry Kiln Co.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Q. Do you know what subject he 
talked akout? A. Just to elaborate a 
moment, at that time he was making a 
mineral survey of the South. We in- 
vited him to talk before us and as I 
remember his talk it was largely in con- 
nection with the mineral survey of the 
South. 

Q. Did it touch on the subject of 
Government ownership of utilities? A. 
I think in the end he made the point 
that the resources of the South would 
be developed better under private own- 
ership. 

Q. But this talk, as I understand it, 
was simply to employes of utility com- 
panies? A. It was to a convention and 
so far as I know there are no outsiders 
in those conventions, although they are 
not prohibited from going. 

Do you know whether his remarks 

on the subject of private ownership were 
iven circulation in the press in report- 
ing the convention speeches? 


| as I am concerned, I do not know of any 


man Flowers and his intention to do con- | 


strong special committee on advertising. 
He talks about getting better contact 
and announces that 
as one of the purposes for the ensuing 
year, does he not? A. Yes, sir. 

And says, “The work of this com- 
mittee is directly in line with renewed 
emphasis by the National Committee on 
Public Relations work.” I have read 
that correctly, have I not? A. Yes, sir. 


Mining Engineer 
Invited to Speak 


Q. Dr. Paine, whose expenses were 
paid in 1926—who was he? A. Dr. 
Henry- Paine is a consulting engineer 
with the American Mining Congress. 


| siderable publicity work and build up a } 


| such relation they were given, although 
Q. Under the public relation section | y, : ; s 


I presume the Galveston papers did 
some comment in regard to his talk. 
Q. Who is E. Chester Leasure? 


Nation’s Business. 


Q. 


water 
April. 

Q. A convention of whom? A. Con- 
vention of the Southwestern Division of 
electric light. 

Q. What was his subject? A. In- 
dustrial and agricultural development of 
the country. 

Q. Did he touch on the subject of 
Government ownership of utilities? A. 
I would not say. I did not hear all of 
his speech and I did not read it. 

Q. Is your subdivision organized along 
the lines of the national association? A. 


Beach Hotel in Mississippi 


A. So far | 


Where did he talk and when? A. | 
He talked at the convention at the Edge- | 
in | 


Manufacturers 


Department of Commerce to study 
importance to industry of obsolete 
equipment in factories. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


National Defense 


Motorized Army force ordered on 
march for development of tactics for 


field operations. 
Page 2, Col. 2 
Navy Department reports total of 
217 ,surrenders in Nicaragua since 
July 1. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
War Department anounces that 123 
airplanes are to be available for use of 
Reserve officers. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of the Navy. 
: Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 
Page 9 
Admiral Moffett states that aircraft 
is essential auxiliary to Naval fleets. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Board created to study need and uses | 


Page 3, Col. 6 
Army reports on flood control sent 
to China. 


Oil 
Review of issuance of oil drilling 
permits by Government of Mexico from 
January 1 to May 10. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Bureau of Standards tests utility of 
oils in absorbing vibration for use as 
damping liquid for aviation instru- 
ments. 


Page 3, Col. 3 


Page.3, Col. 4 





District Court, Eastern District of 
Louisiana, rules patent on lumber kiln 
is not infringed by structure consist- 
ing of similar elements but operating 
differently. (Henderson et al., v. Welch 


| Dry Kiln Co.) 


Page 8, Col. 1 


Examiners in Chief of Patent Office 
sustain rejection of eight claims for 
patent on machine for cutting rubber- 
ized fabric aseanticipated. (Ex parte 
Maranville.) 

Page 8, Col. 5 


Patent is denied for speed governor 
on motor in talking machine. (Ex 
parte Shelton.) 

Page 8, Col. 4 

Patent for use of neon gas in lamps 
is held to be valid and infringed. 

Page 1, Col. 2 | 

Seé Special Index and Law Digest 

on Page 8. 


Postal Service 


Pan American Airways, Inc., awarded 
contract for air mail routes from Key 
West to Canal Zone and Porto Rico. 
Company is said to be planning net- 
work of Pan American air lines. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Post Office Department to issue sur- 
charged stamp to mark sesquisentennial 
of discovery of Hawaiian Islands. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

Four contracts to carry ocean mails 

are awarded. 





Page 1, Col. 6 
- . e . 

Public Utilities 
* Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on June 13 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investigation 
of public utilities. Witnesses: C. W. 
Davis, S. J. Ballinger and H. M. Blain. 


Page 7, Col. 1 
See Railroads and Shipping. 


Radio 


Federal Trade Commission states that 
radio manufacturer has signed stipula- 
tion to discontinue practices intended 
to maintain resale price of his products. 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Railroads 


Interstate Commerce Commission or- 
ders certain railway and ship com- 


Very closely. 

Q. Then of course its committees have 
the same titles and purposes? A. The 
chairmen of our committees auto- 
matically become members of the na- 
tional committees of the same name. 


Q. Wherever there is a national com- 
mittee there is also a committee with 
the same name and same functions in 
your subdivision? A. Generally, yes. 

Q. The method of collecting the dues— 
is that the same as the one employed 
by the national association? A. Abso- 
lutely. They collect our dues—the na- 
tional association. 

Q. But they prescribe the method, do 
they not? A. Yes. 

Q. There was an essay contest of some 
kind carried on under the auspices of 
your subdivision, was there not? A. Sev- 
eral of them. 

Q. Prizes were offered? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. One at least of the contests was 
based on some handbook which had been 
gotten out, was it not, or am I wrong 
about that? A. I do not recall it. 

Q. At any rate, at sometime the prize 


| winning essays were printed under the 
F BF? 
understand he is associate editor of the | Y 


heading “Selling Your Company”? 
es. 

Q. This pamphlet contains the five best 
essays written by women of the south- 
western division. A. That is correct. 

Q. What distribution was given to this 
bulletin? A. Only to the convention, 
only to those who attended the geo- 
graphic division convention. 

Q. That included many employes of 
utilities, did it not. A. A great many. 

Q. Was the purpose of the distribution 
to inform employes or instruct them in 
the subject of public relations? A. 
Solely. 

Q. Did you pay out some money for 
expenses of professors going to a college 
professors’ meeting at New Orleans? 
Or by an electric light company? 


A. 


panies to present information on traffic 
in certain commodities in southwest. 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Dates for hearings in pending rate 


cases set by Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission. 


Page 6 


Chicago, Springfield & St. ‘Louis 


Railroad plans to finance expansioh 
and equipment. 


Page 7, Col. 5 
Interstate Commerce Commission as- 


serts authority to require use of track 
of one railway. by another. 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Decisions in rate cases by the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission. 


Page 6 
Date of final argument fixed in north- 


west merger. 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Employment on class 1 railways in 


May. 


Page 6, Col. 7 
Deutsche Luft Hansa Inaugurates 


express service by air and rail. 


Page 6, Col. 7 


Reclamation 


Breaking of concrete gate tower at 


irrigation reservoir in Idaho is ascribed 


to ice sheet. 


‘ Page 3, Col. 4 
Poison used to control grasshopper 


on Klamath reclamation project. 


Science 


cause of pisolites, or mud rain drops, 
found in volcanic areas. 


Shipp 


ders certain railway and 
panies to present information on traffic 
in certain commodities in southwest. 


are awarded. 


resefve in merchant marine. 


Social Welfare 


reau prepare exhibits for Pacific South- 
west Exposition, to be held in Cali- 
fornia from July 27 to September 3. 


Page 3, Col. 3 


Dust in atmosphere is viewed as the 


Page 3, Col. 7 
° 
mg 
Interstate Commerce Commission or- 


ship com- 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Four contracts to carry ocean mails 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Board appointed to organize naval 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Women’s Bureau and Children’s Bu- 





Page 1, Col. 2 
Use of city parks for sports and play 


is generally adopted. 


Page 2, Col, 1 


Taxation 


Regulations issued by Revenue Bu- 


reau specifying procedure in final de- 
termination of tax liability by agree- 
ment of taxpayer and taxing authori- 
ties. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Digest of revenue act relating to 


inheritance taxes in force in Rhode 
Island in 1927. 


Page 4, Col. 6 


Calendar of the Board of Tax 


Appeals. 


Page 4, Col. 5 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


Decisions on Page 4. 


Territories 


Smithsonian Institution announces 


completion of study of birds in Porto 
Rico and Virgin Islands by Dr. Alexan- 
der Wetmore. 


Page 2, Col. 5 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission states that 


radio manufacturer has signed stipula- 
tion to discontinue practices intended 
to maintain resale price of his products. 


Weather 


Page 2, Col. 7 


Dustin atmosphere is viewed as the 


cause of pisolites, or mud rain drops, 
found in volcanic areas. 


Page 3, Col. 7 


FE a ee 


A. I do not. 


Q. 
not. 

Q. Or any official or large stockholder 
of any such company? A.I do not. — 

Q. Do you know of any contributions 
that have been made to Senatorial or 
Presidential campaigns since 1923 by any 
electric company? <A. I do not. - 

Q. Or by any gas company? A. I 
do not. 


Or by a gas company? A. I do 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on June 13: before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities will be con- 
tinued in the issue of July 17. 





France and Italy to Sign 
Treaty Renouncing War 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of the United States has conceived this 
new manifestation of human fraternity 
which eminently conforms to the pro- 
found aspirations of the French people 


| as well as of the American people and 


responds to the sentiment more and more 
widely shared among peoples of inter- 


| national solidarity. 


“Please accept, etc., 
(Signed) “ARISTIDE BRIAND.” 


Text of Italian Note. 

The full text of the reply of the 
Italian government, dated July 15, 1928, 
to Secretary Kellogg’s note of June 23, 
1928, follows: 

Excellency: I have the honor to refer 
to the letter which, under instructions 
of your Government, Your Excellency 
addressed to me under date of the 23rd 
of June last and to ask Your Excellency 
to inform your Government as follows: 

“The Royal Government, which has at- 
tentively examined the last draft of a 


COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 
—————t 
| 


' Data Compiled 
On Modifications 
Of Foreign Tariffs 


Changes in Customs Dutie 
And Trade Regulation¥ 
Reviewed by Depart- 

ment of Commerce. 


{Continued from Page 5.] 
heretofore. This represents a decrease in 
most cases. 

New items to be separately classified in 
the export tariff are: Dried shrimp (with- 
out shell), seaweed fertilizer, manufac- 
tures of gypsum, manufactures of feath- 
ers on paper or cardboard, and lead mu- 
nitions. 

Panama.—The attention of exporters 
is again called by Vice Consul H. D. 
Myers, Panama City, to the procedure for 
introducing into Panama patent remedies 
not previously sold in that country. 
Paragraph D, of article 3 of resolution 
No. 3, decree No. 77 of 1926 reads as fol- 
lows: 

“For the purpose of introducing into 
the country, after the taking effect of 
this resolution, any new patent medicine, 
which may not have been previously i 
troduced, the interested importer’ mus 
present a certificate from the corres- 
panding authority in the country in which 
such medicine is manufactured, as proof 
of its having been prepared in laborato- 
ries legally operated in the country of 
origin and that its sale is there permitted, 
This certificate must be authenticate 

: by the Panama Consul of that country.” 

A number of new remedies from firms 
not previously known to the Board of 
Pharmacy of Panama, have been received 
in Panama accompanied only by affi- 
davits of the manufacturers that the 
medicines were prepared in laboratories 
legally operated in the country of origin 
and that their sale is there permitted. 
Attention of exporters is galled to the 
fact that this certificate must be issued 
by the proper authorities as outlined 
above. 


Abacuses Classified 
Separately By Salvador 


Salvador.—By decree of the Salvador- 
ian Executive dated June 5, 1928, aba- 
cuses (calculating tabfes or frames) have 
been separately classified under item 
499-2-27002 of the tariff and are duti- 
able at $10 per 100 gross kilos, says a 
report from Consul S. L. Wilkinson, §an 
Salvador. These articles were formérly 
classified as “wood manufactures not 
otherwise specified,” and were dutiable at 
$68 per 100 gross kilos. 

Peru.—A Peruvian decree of March 14, 
published April 23, 1928, revises the regu- 
lations for collecting export duties on the 
various gyades of domestic cotton when 
quoted at less than the price limit sety 
under former decrees, according to re- 
ports from Assistant Commercial Attache 
Julian D. Smith, and Consul S. Reber, 
Lima. 

The export duty on fine Peruvian cot- 
ton, such as Metafiffi, Suave, (Smooth), 
Tanguis, Pima, Sakallarides and similar 
grades, is 24 English pence per quintal of 
100 pounds (Spanish, quintal) when the 
price is 10 pence a pound at port of ship- 
ment. For this grade of cotton the re- 
vised law provided that when the price 
is less than 10 pence per pound, the ex- 
port duty will be 10 per cent of the dif- 
ference between the prevailing price and 
the cost of production, which for the pur- 
poses of this law is considered to be 40 
soles per quintal f. o. b. shipping port 
converted into English money at the rate 
of 90 days sight drafts on London. 

The production cost of semi-rought Ica 
cotton, on which the established duty is 
12% pence per quintal (Spanish) except 
when the market price is under 11 penc® 
a pound, is fixed at 45 sales per quintal 
f. o. b.; the cost of production of Piura 
cotton, on which the established duty is 
12%pence per quintal (Spanish) except 
when the price is under 12% pence a 
pound, is fixed at 50 soles per quintal for 

; the purposes of this law. 

Cotton grown in the uplands of Per 
is exempt from export duties when shh 
ped through a maritime port; but the 
duty is 12 pence per quintal, or one half 
of the duty on fine cotton, when shipped 
by river ports, if the price is 10 pence a 
pound. Ten per cent of the difference 
between the prevailing price and cost of 
production is also used as the basis of 
calculating the export*duty on these 
grades of coton. 

Surinam (Dutch Guiana.)—The follow- 
ing changes in the import duties in Suri- 
nam became effective on March 15, 1928, 
according to “Handelsberichten,” The 
Hague. 

Cigars, formerly dutiable at 30 per 
cent ad valorem plus 3 Dutch cents each, 
increased to 60 per cent ad valorem with 
a minimum of 2 cents each; citronella 
oil, medicines of all kinds, fruit essences 
and soap, formerly dutiable according to 
contents, now dutiable at 16 per cent ad 
valorem. Fruit wine is also made duti- 
able at 16 per cent ad valorem. 

Uruguay.—The following changes in 
valuations for export duty were made by 
the Uruguayan Government for the 1M&@¢ 
half of 1928, according to a cablegram! 
from Commercial Attache Clarence C. 
Brooks, Montevideo. Valuations are in 
pesos per 100 kilos, old valuations in 
parentheses. 

Wool, 60 (56); sheepskins, 45 (40); 
dry hides, 60 (55); salted hides, 48 (45); 
tallow, 16 (unchanged); cattle horns, 70 
pesos per thousand (60); industrial 
bones, 44 pesos per ton (47); other bones 
and bone ash, 18 (unchanged.) 

There are no export duties on sheep- 
skins, tanned, pickled, and pulled, or on 
cattle horns, these products being only 
subject to the payment of a small port 
tax, which is computed on the official val- 
yation. 


treaty for the elimination of war pro- 
posed by the United States, takes note 
of and agrees with the interpretation of 
the said treaty which the Government 
of the United States sets forth in the 
above mentioned note of June 23 last and 
on this premise declares that it is dis- 
posed to proceed to the signature 
thereof.” 

I am happy to take this occasion to 
renew to Your Excellency the assur- 
ances of my highest consideration. 

(Signed) MUSSOLINI, § 


/ 
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